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OVER-NICE DISTINCTIONS IN WORDS. 

Do not inanv ot us liavc favorite >»orils to 
which we l)urn alnn)st dailv inctn.sf. all cil in 
an unconscious wav? Kcw. inck-ed. aie tliose 
whose woik is not niam-d in j»rcatcr or less 
degree l>y nianm-riMus — |)\ il;e t<io frt(|uent 
use of favor i*c words or favorite turns of ex- 
pression. I'll** i.i- ; :s an admitied one. 

An inslaru e nii;;li! Ir noted in the work of 
the late 1'.. 1*. K'>e. "Supcrh" was a w<»rti 
which eviiU-Mtlv liltci! l;is trin[K-ranieii!. A\\f\ lie 
used it ujHui .il. oica'^ioMs. A hr.iutitul sur.- 
set, a hantl>i»mi- younj^ woman, a niw .iiul im- 
proved L;r.t|i.- nr sirawheiry— all were "su- 
perb." SMo'dd tlif authorship of any ot his 
works liM-nir .t ipiesiion withtuture a^es. no 
doubt s(tnu- In^lit-r i rilit loulil >U|»pl\ the 
necessar\ pnx-l of .luthorship by following 

Copyrifht. iv^i, by Wii mam 



this oft-recurring word through the mazes of 
descriptive sentence-makin);^ encompassing it. 

On the other hand, there are many in- 
offensive words in common use, es[>ecially 
among American writers, which professional 
idol-breakers take great apparent delight in at- 
tacking. The word *' quite/* as used among us, 
may be named as one of these, though with fear 
and trembling. Not long ago, I noticed a quite 
rabid attack upon the use of this word with a 
meaning less than absolute, but the modified 
degree which we express by it cannot be ex- 
actly given by another word as simple ("To 
a great extent: very; considerably," is the 
definition given by Webster); hence, I see no 
reason why we may not be allowed peaceable 
possession ot it, other than the fact that in this 
meaning it is ''disengaged from its etymology *' 
— unless, indeed, Anglomania be adduced as a 
sufTicient reason. 

Professor Hill, of Harvard, calls these nice 
distinctions, which so often engage the atten- 
tion of ultra grammarians, "schoolmasters' 
Knjilish — the dialect of men and women who 
are apt to attribute undue importance to petty 
matters, to insist upon rules in cases where the 
best usaj^e leaves freedom of choice." Better, 
far better than this "dialect" is the clear, con- 
cise st\le which, without l)eing fastidious, con- 
vc\s easiU and iul'vto the mind of the reader 

mm m 

the thought which the writer aims to transmit. 
The prt)fessional iconoclast who has dc.ubt- 
less gained most fame in this spe( ial tiehl, and 
who has been the target for criticism almost as 
often as he has played the critic, is Richard 
Ciranl White. Would he feel flattered to be 
menti(»ned in the same connection with a far- 
off follower of his own who lately contributed 
to a popular periodical an article entitled 
'* .Speak Correctly"? The first deliverance:. ^^ 

H. H11V.V K\\ i\|^U iftVK'i*^. 
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this astonishing teacher is as follows : ** It is 
truly remarkable the number of highly edu- 
cated people who mispronounce their words, 
and use others improperly.'* A few lines 
farther down the column appears a mention of 
a young lady **who really had a perfect accent 
and beautiful English." After giving several 
instances of supposed blunders in the use of 
English, this wise teacher adds this comment : 
"There must be some reason for these un- 
happy tricks of speech; what are Mep/" [The 
italics are mine.] That many people are **too 
uaobserving " ; that *' In their early years is 
the time to train children to speak correctly"; 



that children '* should be taught to notice when 
others speak differently from themselves," are 
additional assertions which lead one to wish 
that this would-be critic had been blessed 
with more of the desired training in earlier 
years ! 

Does it not appear that criticism as a pro- 
fession has suffered a decline since the palm- 
iest days of Mr. White.'* And may we not, in 
the future, use the least infuriating of our 
favorites without fear of inciting the profes- 
sional iconoclasts to run amuck among our 
idols? Myra V. Norys. 

WBSTriBLD, N. J. 



THE USE OF LONG WORDS. 



Language was not given to the ordinary 
writer to enable him to conceal his thoughts. 
The best stylist, after all, is the one who ex- 
presses what he has to say in such direct, well- 
chosen words that the one who reads thinks 
not of the style at all, but gets the thought of 
the writer easily, without considering the 
medium. 

As a rule, short words are better than long 
words to express a writer's thoughts. Compare 
Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg address, for in- 
stance, with one of the Johnsonian promul- 
gations of the honorable Grover Cleveland. 
The Gettysburg address, a model of pith and 
brevity that every American citizen should 
know by heart, is made up almost wholly of 
short, simple, common. Saxon words. Ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland's written utterances are big 
with polysyllables, Latin derivatives, with an 
»*-ation" at least in every other line. Lincoln's 
address will live when Cleveland's name has 
almost t>een forgotten. 

The tendency of scientific men to use long 
words has always been particularly noticeable. 
In an article in an English magazine some time 
ago, T. A. Vance gave some amusing examples 
of scientific verbosity. Herbert Spencer, in 



his ** First Principles," the first volume of his 
Synthetic Philosophy, says that *' Evolution is 
an integration of matter and concomitant dissi- 
pation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from an indifferent, incoherent, homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
and during which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation." The late 
George John Romanes in his ''Examination of 
Weismannism,'* in speaking of plant life, says: 
"All the multicellular organisms propagate 
themselves not exclusively by fission or gem- 
mation, but by sexual fertilization." This, Mr. 
Vance says, translated into common English, 
means that the higher plants multiply not only 
by division and buds, but by seeds. A little 
further on, Mr. Romanes speaks of the "un- 
differentiated idioplasm of the first ontogenetic 
stage." " Such words are simply staj^^tiering," 
Mr. Vance goes on. "The other day 1 met 
with the word * idiodaclykr.' The Standard 
Dictionary defines it thus : ' A phalanx of col o 
morpic oscine birds.' Of course, the meaning 
of the word is at once made clear. In reading 
on entomological subjects I met with the word 
* planipennia,* which the Standard says is a 
name given to 'a sub-order of neuropterous in- 
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sects with multinervate wings and multiarticu- 
late antennai.' The definitions of scientiric 
words in the Standard Dictionary, as may be 
inferred by the examples cited, are not charac- 
terized by extreme simplicity of language. The 
reader is informed that the *acanthocephala ' 
is the name given to an order of ' nematelminth 
worms, wichout a mouth or intestinal canal, but 
with a retractile proboscis covered with hooks, 
comprising echinorhynchidae.* The *arctur- 
idae' are a * family of isopods, with inferior 
operculiform uropods, and with the anterior 
(four) pairs of legs ciliated, and the posterior 
(three) ambulatory.' Taking up the study of 
shelifish, one finds that the * rhopalodinidse ' 
area * family of diplostomidean holothurians, 
having a flask-shaped body.' Most people 
know at least what a flask is like." 

Professor Hyatt, in an article on the nauti- 
lus in the American Naturalist^ tells us that 
** the leading characteristic of parallelism in all 
genetic series of nautiloids is a tendency 
towards closer coiling and greater involution in 
the more specialized forms of each separate 
series, and a correlative increase in the pro- 
fundity of the impressed zohe." 

Professor Cope, in his '* Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution," tells his reader that *' in 
the first case, that of the human elbow, the 
cubitus was luxated posteriorly, so that the 
humeral condyles articulate with the ulna, an- 
terior to the coronoid process." The transla- 
tor of Ribot's *' Psychology of Attention " tries 
to say that when we are happy we forget our 
surroundings. He puts it in this way: "In- 
tense enjoyment produces a momentary unity 
of consciousness." "Time was," concludes 
Mr. Vance, "when a word to the wise was 
sufficient. Nowadays, it must be a mighty 
long word or it will not do. Time was when 
the schoolboy could recite with satisfaction 
both to himself and the teacher : — 

Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mij;h'y ocean, 

And the pleasant land. 
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Nowadays, to meet the full requirements of 
polysyllabic science, he must paraphrase it 
thus : — 

Infinitesimal particles of saline humeclive fi'iidity, 
Minute corpuscles of non-adhering inorganic matter, 



Conjoictly cause to exist the unroeasurable expanse of aque* 
ous section, 
And the resplendent superficial area of dry solidity." 

Science certainly has produced some memor- 
able verbal monstrosities. " Nitrophenylenedi- 
amine " ( twenty-one letters ) is the chemical 
name of a red dye-stuff, and " Methylbenzoine- 
thoxyethyltetrahydropyridinecarboxylale " ( fif- 
ty-three letters) is chemical English for co- 
caine. Surgery contributes to the list of long 
scientific words the lovely compound "dynaril- 
orphosteopalinklaster (twenty-six letters) — 
the name of an instrument for breaking a 
falsely-united fracture. Compared with these 
scienific marvels "incomprehensibleness" and 
"incomprehensibility " seem plain, and short, 
and simple. 

Space writers, who are paid by the line, can 
make more money, of course, if the editor will 
allow them to use long words where short ones 
would be more effective. Sufli writers may be 
interested to know that the longest word in the 
English language is "disestablishmentarian- 
ism," which was coined by William E. Glad- 
stone. It contains twenty-four letters. The 
longest word which has yet appeared in the 
Oxford Dictionary is "incircumscriptibleness" 
(twenty-two letters), which is in the part just 
issued. The famous Ekklesiazousai com- 
pound of Aristophanes — " Lepadotemachosel- 
achogaleokranioleipsanodrimupotrimmatosilph- 
ioparaomelitokatakeclummenokichlepikossuph- 
ophattoperisteralektruonoptegkephalokigklope- 
leiolii^oosiraiobaletraganopterugon " — with its 
i69Greek letters and its seventy-eight syllables, 
is undoubtedly the longest word extant. Like 
Shakespeare's " honorificabilitudinitatibus," it 
is not available for frequent use by space 
writers. A more useful word to the penny-a- 
liner is " disproportionableness " (twenty-one 
letters), which has long had the reputation of 
being the longest honest word in the English 
language. Editors as a rule, however, do not 
take kindly to writers with a polysyllabic style. 
They incline rather to writers whose style is 
terse and simple, like that of the author of the 
commercial distich which Thomas Bailey 
Aklrich has immortalized as "the perfection 
of pith and poetry " : — 

♦• Root Beer 
Sold Here." 
Boston, Ma*%. ArtHur FosdxcU 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal leiigth is about 
1,000 words. 

» * 

The published statement that Mary Johnston 
has made $40,000 out of ** To Have and to 
Hold'* explains in part why the demand for 
manuscript paper is so brisk. 

» » 
A law suit brought by Paul R. Reynolds, a 
literary agent, of New York, against L. C. 
Page & Co., of Boston, has disclosed the fact 



that $675 was agreed upon as a satisfactory 

price for the book rights in the manuscript. of 

Clark RusselPs story, " The Ship's Adventure.'^ 

» 
» » 

Writers who are ambitious to become as 
great as Zola, and who are zealously studying 
the secrets of his skill, will, of course, be 
keenly interested in the following valuable 
paragraph, which is being printed in the "liter- 
ary departments " of the newspapers : — 

Zola cannot sit down to wo)^ unless he has counted the 
stairs on the way up to his study, and certain omamentson his 
bureau. Even then, he is always haunted by the fear that 
he will not be able to turn out his regulation amount of work. 
He cannot work unless he sleeps well, and cannot sleep unless 
he has touched the same pieces of furniture a certain number of 
times. Out of doors, too, he always counts gas jets, doors, and 
cabs. He has a curious mania for numbers. 

Such paragraphs form a fitting accompaniment 
to the weird press-agent stories that the "lit- 
erary editors "of the newspapers are printing 
about that lurid lady, Hallie Erminie Rives. 

m 
« m 

The Photographic Times for January an- 
nounces the result of the competition for the 
prizes offered for the best set of i)hotographic 
illustrations for three new novels. A great 
many sets of pictures were sent in, it says, but 
with one exception they were of little value 
for illustrative purposes. The presence of 
the camera was apparent in nearly every one, 
resulting in stiff and unnatural poses. The 
one exception was the set of pictures to illus- 
trate "The Gentleman from Indiana," made by 
E. R. Jackson, of Oakland, Calif. The Photo- 
graphic Times reproduces them in its January 
number. They deserve the very highest praise, 
and they are well worth studying by any one 
who wants to see what can be done with the 
camera in the way of illustrating fiction. 

Bound volumes of The Writer for 1900 are 
now ready for delivery. Subscribers who wish 
to exchange their unbound numbers for the 
corresponding bound volume can do so by 
sending seventy-five cents with the iinl ound 
numbers to The Writer Publishing Company. 
The complete set of bound volumes of The 
Writer now includes thirteen volumes. 
With the three bound volumes of Thk Author, 
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they form a cyclopedia of journalism and the 
methods of literary ^ork, containing informa- 
tion about authors and authorship that can be 
found nowhere else. The number of complete 
sets available is limited, and they are sure to 
increase in value. The present price of the 
thirteen bound volumes of The Writer is 
$18.50; the price of the three bound volumes 
of The Author is $5.00. 



» 



The Library of Congress is doing a good 
work in issuing a series of lists of books ( with 
references to periodicals) on important public 
questions. The latest of these bibliographical 
pamphlets is devoted to mercantile marine 
subsidies. 






The bill providing that authors' manuscripts 
may be sent through the mails at merchandise 
rates will be pressed for passage in the next 
Congress. An effective way of helping it 
through is to write letters to congressmen, 
pointing out the justice of the measure. Edi- 
torials and letters published in newspapers, 
also, will do a great deal of good. The thing 
to lay stress upon, of course, is that manu- 
scripts are merchandise, and ought to be ad- 
mitted to the mails at merchandise rates. 

w. H. H. 



a 
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An authoress. — New York 
IVorld. 



An author. 



Every one knew exactly 
what they wanted. — Frances 
WUling Wharton^ in Jan- 
ttary Cosmopolitan. 



They all knew exactly 
what they wanted. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Referring to the article entitled *' Hints 
about Writing Dialect" in the October 
Writer, I want to say that uniformity in dia- 
lect does not exist any more than uniformity 
in taxes or weather. The same man who says : 
" I'll swap my caouw ior yeour caouw "is liable 
to say, short and snappy-like, when his dander 
is up: " Shut yer mouth." To use a patent 
diagram in writing dialect is about like pouring 
out grief in tabulated doses — weep a thimble- 



ful for a dead creditor, a pint for a mother-in- 
law, a gallon for a pet pug, etc., etc. I confess 
that critics and novelists have educated public 
appetite so that it will digest nothing but ma- 
chine-made dialect, f'erhaps it is a blessing, 
because the dialect story will soon b^ driven 
from the market, for a lack of vital germs. A 
spoonful of dialect ought to be enough season- 
ing for a barrel of legitimate manuscript. 

B, S. Rude. 

SoDus, N. Y. 



This is from the Boston Herald^ except the 
italics, which are mine : — 

Edward Everett Hale's three rules of life are well put : — 
First live as much as possible in the open air; second, 

touch elb<>ws with the rank ana file : third, talk every day ffith 

a man whom you know is your supetior. 

What I wish to ask is, Did Dr. Hale say 
"whom is " ? 

The Herald speaks elsewhere of a French 
gentleman ^^whom it will be recalled paid 2i 
fabulous price for Millet's * Angelus'. . .". 

Unconsciousness of the existence of a dif- 
ference between "who " and *• whom " seems 
to be a regular obsession with some newspaper 
writers, and the Herald seems to have rather 
more than its fair share of them on its staff. 
Young writers should not be confused or 
misled by the bad example, whether of Dr. 
Hale or of the reporters. h. l. r. 

Boston, Mass. 



THE HENRY JAMES MYTH. 



Many strictures are passed from time to time 
upon the fiction written by Henry James. That 
author's subtlety, his tendency to excessive 
analysis, his neglect of story incident, and his 
habit of -portraying that in Life which appeals 
to the taste of the cultured few, rather than to 
the deep lying, general emotions, are pointed 
out with sufficient boldness. But almost always 
such criticism makes a sharp face-about when it 
comes to the matter of style, and ends up with 
the remark : '* Nevertheless, James is a great 
* stylist.'" 

This appears to be a pious tradition, to have 
attained the dignity of a cult. Originating 
with some one who really believed that James 
wrote well, the view is spread by othet^^ ^^V^^ 
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take their notions at second-hand, or else are 
too timid to affirm ( what they secretly think ) 
that the accomplished essayist and novelmaken 
so far from writing admirably, is, at present, 
one of the most faulty users of English known 
to the public which patronizes literature. Go 
to; why should we not be honest and say it! 
Henry James's English — looked at in the piece 
and not merely in spots, which is not the gen- 
uine test for him or anybody else — is simply 
abominable. It is so bad that it would amuse 
(and so be worth while) if it did not also, and 
to a greater degree, irritate; since often the 
author's meaning is so suggestive and profound 
that his oblique, crabbed way of communicating 
it is all the more inexcusable. One bumps 
along the path of his prose as if the vehicle of 
conveyance were an Irish jaunting car. 

Writing to be good must be clear, elegant, 
and forcible. This is not so because the rheto- 
rics say so, rather the rhetorics say it because 
it is so. Of these qualities, certainly clearness 
is important for any writer, and particularly for 
a maker of fiction. James is as unclear as the 
drinking water in Cincinnati. A recent read- 
ing of the two stories in the book called "The 
Two Magics " has emphasized the fact in my 
mind, although I had long felt it, and those fic- 
tions furnish no unique illustrations. They are 
just fair examples of his current work. Sen- 
tence after sentence in them is of a sort to 
make the verbal vagaries of a Carlyle seem as 
smooth as a copy-book motto; they surpass 
the back-handed expressions of George Mere- 
dith at that Great Man's worst. And the deuce 
of it is, that at least one of these tales (the 
first) is a very powerful and successful speci- 
men of his peculiar gift, while both of them are 
too representatively attractive to be so vilely 
languaged. And yet folk prate, forsooth, in 
the very face of such maddening abuse of an 
opportunity as this, about the beauty of James's 
literary manner! Perhaps some James lover 
calls lor proof. Nothing is easier; the only 
trouble is the limitation of space. 

Take first the little sentence [ p. 96] : "I can 
say now neither what determined nor what 
guided me." How gnarled, this, instead of the 
natural order: ** I cannot now say what deter- 
mined or guided me." Why put a quite unnec- 



cessary stone in the road to break one's shins 
on? Here is the perfection of the Style Jerky 
[p. 108]: **They moved slowly, in unison, 
below us, over the lawn, the boy, as they went, 
reading aloud from a story book and passing 
his arm round his sister to keep her quite in 
touch." On the next page occurs this typical 
sentence, which would arouse the ire of the 
patient Griselda: "This had become thor- 
oughly her attitude by the time that, in my re- 
cital of the events of the night, I reached the 
point of what Miles had said to me when, after 
seeing him, at such a monstrous hour, almost 
on the very spot where he happened now to be, 
I had gone down to bring him in; choosing 
then at the window, with the concentrated need 
of not alarming the house, rather that method 
than a signal more resonant." Read to the 
crack of doom, this will never convey a firm 
idea. And here is another sentence that goes 
bumpetybump, and in which the meaning is 
attenuated after vhe true Jamesian formula [p. 
123]: "These were exactly states of the air, 
conditions, of sound and stillness, unspeakable 
impressions of the kind of ministering moment, 
that brought back to me, long enough to catch 
it, the feeling of the medium in which, that June 
evening out-of-doors, 'I had my first sight of 
Quint, and in which, too, at those other in- 
stants, I had, after seeing him through the win- 
dow, looked for him in vain in the circle of 
shrubbery." A finer object lesson in the dislo- 
cation of related parts could not be furnished! 
As a simple illustration of his willful disar- 
rangement of the normal order of words take 
this [p. 176]: "And then I took, back to the 
house, my dreary and difficult course." I sup- 
pose it would be too commonplace to write: 
" And then I took my dreary and difficult 
course back to the house." Here is a bit of 
pure occultism [p. 222]: "To admit Mr. Pod- 
more was anywhere and at any time, as you 
would immediately have recognized, an im- 
mense admission." For one more example of 
distorted clauses, take the following [ p. 219] : 
"This is the central hall, high and square, 
brown and gray, flagged beneath and timbered 
above, of an old English country house." What 
could be more like a schoolboy's translation 
from the Latin. ^ 
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These are a few, where hundreds of illus- 
trations could be supplied ; they are sympto- 
matic of James's latest writings. He is more 
obscure than Hardy's Jude. The fault is also 
ubiquitous in his maturest critical writings. 
Shortly after Du Manner's death a memorial 
estimate by James appeared in Harper*s. I 
settled down to a half-hour's illumination, and 
got instead "not light, but darkness visible." 
I re-read the paragraphs with knit brows. The 
paper was an astonishing example of word jug- 
glery which carried meaning lo the vanishing 
point. 

It has not been always so with Mr. James ; 
there's the pity o' it. In the time of "The 
Passionate Pilgrim Tales " and ** Roderick Hud- 
son "and "The American," he was a master 
ot lucid, high-bred, cogent English. He is 
now fallen on evil days — that's the brutal 
truth. Like other myths, the Henry James 
Myth must go — giving way to the facts as 
superstition ever should and shall. 

Richard Burton. 

Tk* Philoiopher. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



John Paul BorocW, who wrote the verses, 
"In the Library," m the Critic for November, 
and the summary of telephone history under 
the name, " The Romance of the Telephone," 
in Munsey^s for the same month, will have an 
essay on " Dining in Bohemia" in an early 
number of the North American Review y with 
the editorial part of which he is connected. 
Mr. Hocock's literary work lies along two con- 
trasting lines — the bibliography and criticism 
of Horace and the history of small arms. He is 
engaged upon a book upon each, and has pub- 
lished several critical studies on pistols, of 
which he has a valuable collection dating back 
two hundred years. Mr. Bocock's collection 
of texts and translation? of Horace includes a 
number of rare editions, a first edition Milman, 
the Earl of Roscommon's ( 1701 ), Doering, 
Rammler, Gladstone, Lytton, etc. His orig- 
inal work in Horace is attracting the attention 
of Latin scholars. 



of another poem, published three or four years 
ago in the same magazine, and called "The 
Morn's Morn." She has written, besides, other 
poems, short stories, sketches of foreign travel, 
several papers for an Encyclopedia of Lit- 
erature, and part of a work on the Phil- 
ippines. Miss Boyer lives in New York, and 
is the author of a little book called "North of 
Market Street, being the Adventures of a New 
York Woman in Philadelphia." The Philadel- 
phia Ledger says of this : " Everybody will 
be sure to read this book and to praise it for 
its gaiety and cleverness, and for the skill with 
which the author polishes her envenomed 
shafts and hits folly as it flies." 



Lilian True Bryant, whose story, " The Love 
That Glorifies," appeared in McClure's Maga- 
zine for November, is the wife of Dr. Bertram 
Bryant, a physician and bacteriologist, of 
Bangor, Me. Her father. Dr. Nathaniel True, 
was famous as a teacher and geologist. Her 
eldest sister is an authority upon the teaching 
of the deaf, and her second sister is well 
known in musical circles. Her brother, John 
Preston True, is known as a writer of books 
and stories for young people. Mrs. Bryant was 
fitted for teaching, having received a thorough 
musical education in Boston, and in Germany, 
under Oscar Raif of Berlin. Since her mar- 
riage she has taken up writing as a new inter- 
est and source of enjoyment. Her article on 
" The Musical Renaissance of Northern New 
England" appeared in the October number of 
the National Maj^aziney and various other ar- 
ticles of the same nature have been published 
in the musical journals, but "The Love That 
Glorifies" is her first story. The characters 
and incidents of the story are wholly fictitious. 
The scene was taken from a New England hill- 
side — Dr. Bryant's birthplace. 



Harriet Boyer, who wrote the lines, "A Far 
Cry," in the November Century, \s the author 



Elliott Flower, author of the sketch, "Patrol- 
man Flynn's Predicament," in the Novenrber 
Century^ is an editorial writer on the Chicago 
Evening Post. He was born at Madison, Wis., 
August 2, 1863. At one time he studied law, 
and at another time he was an editor of the 
Rambler (18867), the librettist, Harry B. 
Smith, being the other editor. " I don't know 
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whether to blame its demise on him or my- 
self," says Mr. Flower, "but at any rate it 
died. It was an illustrated paper while it had 
life, and was published once a week. We tried 
to be humorous, but we took in a business 
manager, and we could n't laugh after that — at 
least, I could n*t." Before taking his present 
position, Mr. Flower was night city editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, Before that he was a tele- 
graph editor, a special writer, a copy reader, a 
reporter, and various other things on the same 
paper. Incidentally, he has contributed to va- 
rious periodicals, including the Century^ Har- 
per^Sy Lippincotfs^ Lije, Puck, and Judge, 
** Patrolman Flynn's Predicament " is the first 
of a series of sketches of the same character 
that will appear in the C^;//i/r)^, arrangements 
already having been made for their continuance. 



Marion Pelton Guild, the author of the 
Browning sonnets in the September Atlantic^ 
and the lines ** To a Live-Oak," in the Novem- 
ber Chauiauquan^ is not a new writer, though 
her contributions to various periodicals have 
been infrequent. She is a Boston woman, and 
a graduate and ex trustee of Wellesley College, 
but is now making her home in the South. 
Mrs. Guild acknowledges a special debt of 
gratitude to Charles G.^ Whiting, of the Spring, 
field Republican^ for kind encouragement and 
wise criticism when she first began writing for 
the press. She and her college friend, now 
Professor Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley, 
made their d6but at about the same time in 
that hospitable journal, which still maintains its 
long-standing traditions of exceptional cour- 
tesy to literary aspirants. 



Doris Lee Howell, author of the story,** The 
Missing Page," in St. Nicholas for December, 
is a Connecticut girl, whose school-days only 
recently have ended. From childhood she has 
had an earnest ambition to become an author, 
and in spite of many difficulties and discour- 
agements, she is beginning to attain success. 



Frederic Lawrence Knowles, the author of 
" On Life's Stairway," just published by L. C. 
Page & Co., was born September 8, 1869, in 
Lawrence, Mass., where his father, Rev. D. 



C. Knowles, D. D., was pastor of the Haverhill- 
street M. E. church. His elementary educa- 
tion was received at the Oliver grammar school 
of Lawrence, the Plymouth ( N. H. ) high 
school, and the well-known seminary atTilton, 
N. H. He entered Wesleyan University in 
the autumn of 1890, and graduated in 1894. 
He was the editor of the Wesleyan Literary 
Monthly^ and a member of the Mystical Seven, 
Psi Upsilon, and Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. 
In 1894-5 Mr. Knowles was assistant secretary 
of the faculty and a member of the University 
Club of Middletown. The same year he re- 
ceived the prize offered by the New England 
Society of Orange, N. J., for the best poem on 
the subject, ** New England." The poem was 
read at the two hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
of that society. In the fall of 1895 Mr. 
Knowles entered to advanced standing in Har- 
vard University, graduating (A. B.) with the 
class of 1896. The following year he taught 
at Tilton Seminary, leaving in 1898 to accept a 
position as manuscript reader with Houghton, 
Mifilin, & Co. In the mean time, Mr. Knowles 
had published : ** Practical Hints for Young 
Readers, Writers, and Bookbuyers," L. C. 
Page, 1897; "Cap and Gown: Second Series," 
Page, 1897; and "Golden Treasury of Ameri- 
can Songs and Lyrics," Page, 1897. In 1898 
and 1899 he published under pseudonyms 
three compilations that achieved a very wide 
sale. In 1899 Mr. Knowles held the position 
of literary adviser to L. C. Page & Co., leaving 
to accept a similar position the present year 
with Dana Estes & Co. Last spring he pub- 
lished "A Kipling Primer" (Brown & Co., 
Boston, republished in London by Chatto & 
Windus ). His latest book is a volume of 
original verse, of which John Burroughs has 
said in a letter to the publishers: "It is the 
most fresh and original book of verse that has 
come to my hand in many a year." Two of 
Mr. Knowles's poems will be found in Sted- 
man's " American Anthology." Mr. Knowles 
will be remembered by readers of The 
Writer as the author of an article in the 
number for October, 1888. entitled: "Whit- 
tier's Advice to a Boy." 



Charles Perez Murphy, who wrote the poem, 
" Instructions to Santa Claus," in St. Nicholas 
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for December, is a clerk and stenographer in 
the office of a Chicago architect. He was born 
in East Bloomfield, N. Y., in 1868. He re- 
•ceived an excellent education, and about six 
years ago went to Chicago to fill a position on 
the stafiE of the L. A. W. Bulletin. Before 
going to Chicago, Mr Murphy had been a re- 
porter on the staff of one of the Rochester, N. 
Y., dailies, and had also written a number of 
articles and poems for various papers. He 
was connected with the Bulletin for about a 
year, and subsequently was well known for 
several years as a writer for the leading cycling 
journals, East and West. He was Western 
representative of the American Wheelman of 
New York, and for nearly two years was in 
the Chicago office of the Bicycling World of 
Boston. During this time he also contributed 
a large number of poems to the Sunday Times- 
Herald oi Chicago. In December, 1899, the 
National Magazine oi Boston published Mr. 
Murphy*s paraphrase of forty-nine of the 
■**Rubaiyat" of Omar Khayyam from the lit- 
eral version of Mrs. Jessie E. Cadell. He 
had spent his leisure for about a year 
upon this paraphrase, which attracted much 
attention. The poem in St. Nicholas has 
the merit of being almost literally true. 
The " Mildred " of the story is the little 
daughter of S. >l. Crowen, a prominent Chi- 
<cago architect, and the " Mr. Vanderkloot '* of 
the story is one of the great local firm of Van- 
derkloot & Son, proprietors of the South- 
Halsted-street Iron Works. 



Mary Bowdoin Page, whose sonnet, **The 
Unattainable," appeared in Lippincotfs for 
November, is a young writer of whom a dis- 
tinguished editor predicted that she ** could 
strike a new note if she would." It is a fact 
-worthy of note that she cordially disliked 
everything in the shape of poetry until she 
was sixteen. To be obliged, as a child, to 
commit a poem to memory was nothing short 
of punishment. The sonnet form was the first 
that appealed to her ; the taste was carefully 
-encouraged by one whose wise and loving criti- 
cism led the way to a study of classical verse. 
Early in her twenties she completed her hun- 
dredth sonnet, and for the first time the outline 



of a novel sketched itself upon her mental 
vision. The novel in question was written in 
her Virginia home several years before her 
marriage to a young Scotchman, one of the 
Birds of Berwickshire. The year following, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird went to England to live, 
and by the merest accident the manuscript of 
the novel was submitted to the old conserva- 
tive house of Richard Bentley & Son. It was 
promptly accepted, and was published in 
August, 1894, under the pen name of "Niel 
Christison," and with the title "Wedded to a 
Genius," its original title, "The House of 
Bondage," having been used some thirty ye!!lrs 
before. Unfortunately, Mrs. Bird was com- 
pelled to return to America at this crisis in her 
literary career. Her book was widely noticed 
by the English press, the most favorable re- 
view being that of the Spectator. Just a year 
later Mrs. Bird developed acute lameness, and 
has been on crutches ever since. It is only 
recently that she has been well enough to take 
up her work. She has at present two novels 
well under way. Besides the Lippincott sonnet, 
Mrs. Bird has had sonnets published in Temple 
Bar and in Chambers's JoutnaL She leads an 
outdoor life in the mountains of western North 
Carolina, where at a comparatively high alti- 
tude she fights a good fight against frail health 
and its consequent exile. 



Henry Wallace Phillips, who wrote the 
verses, "The Ballad of the Kind Dragon," in 
St. Nicholas for November, is a Western man, 
"by choice and adoption," as he says. He 
came East ten years ago, and began work as a 
draughtsman for various papers — principally 
Life. Since then he has taken up writing, and 
has done nearly every kind of literary work, 
from joke-writing to editing. His " Fables of 
the Times," published first in Life^ were after- 
ward brought out in book form. .He has had 
short stories in St. Nicholas^ Lippmcolt's, the 
Black Cat^ Collier''s Weekly^ Munsey^s^ the 
Illustrated American^ McClure's^ and many 
other periodicals, and he has scattered verses 
broadcast. He is also the author of a serial 
mining story, called "The Yellow Path," 
which appeared recently in a number of lead- 
ing newspapers. Mr. Phillips looks back witK 
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calm j:)y on one of his achievements. He 
once wrote all the prize winners in an open 
riddle contest that a certain magazine offered 
to its readers — " and I got only five dollars 
for the batch," he says, '* although the prizes 
shone finely in the advertisement." His ac- 
count of how he came to adopt literature is inter- 
esting. ** I arrived at my passion for writing," 
he says, "by a process of elimination. I was 
educated to be a chemist, but found chemistry 
too smelly. Punching cows in the Northwest 
bred a loathing in me for the close confines of 
an office which the language lacks terms to 
elifcidate. Hod-carrying is healthful, but af- 
fords little leisure. Should I do any of 
these things? As Euclid wittily remarks: 
* That would be absurd.' Hence these tares 
which I have sewed on the typewriiing ma- 
chine. I have tried editing," Mr. Phillips 
adds, ** but I don't like it. I never had any 
taste for fancy work, and making up a maga- 
zine is more like the construction of a crazy- 
quilt than it is like a good many other things. 
In the office where I was we had a piece of 
filler called * God's Little Bird.' It wasn't 
bad stuff, but it would never fit anywhere. If 
there was a small hole in the make up, we 
would pull all the feathers off that little bird 
and try to jam him in. Useless. He was a 
size too large. And when the gap was more 
extended, we would inflate the little bird — 
add whole stanzas — make an epic of it. 
Again, useless. He was a size too small. And 
it finally reached the point that a sight of * God's 
Little Bird' would roil the depths of all the 
bad language 1 ever knew. Long-forgotten 
epithets that had once reverberated among the 
bluffs of the Missouri ; lurid objurgations that 
had startled the arid cafions of the Bad lands, 
or landed on the backs of steers in the heavy 
branding season came to light in a respectable 
New York office. I could n't stand it. I quit." 



George H. Picard, whose *' Madame Noel " 
was ** the complete novel " for the November 
Lippincotfs^ lives in eastern New York. In 
answer to a request for information, he writes : 
" In 1884-86 I wrote three little novels, about 
which the professional * makers or breakers ' of 
books said so many pretty things that the pub- 



lic, suspecting collusion, possibly, refused to 
join the company. One of thtm, * A Mission 
Flower,' must have had an enormous circula- 
tion. It passed into a Eureka edition, and its 
philanthropic promoter offered it at a figure 
merely nominal. I had the felicity of seeing a 
pushcart laden with it proceeding slowly 
through Park row. I stood hard by and 
awaited the outcome. Presently the weary- 
eyed vendor drew up against the cuib and 
ranged his vehicle in line with those of his 
confi^res in sundry vocations more remunera- 
tive, perhaps, but less literary. It was late on 
Saturday afternoon, and the newspaper folks 
were hastening to their nocturnal habitats. 
Suddenly, inspired by a great longing for home 
and fireside, the fakir began to cry out lustily : 
♦Here y' are! Git yer "Mission Flowers" 
now ! Don't fergit yer little ones ! Only three 
cents ! A rattlin' Injun story, chock full o* 
fightin' an' b'ar huntin'!' Worse was to 
come — much worse ! I had scarcely reached 
my desk in the altitude wherein my alter ego 
soars — at a stipulated recompense, be it 
known — when I heard footsteps — many of 
them. It was a well-organized procession of 
my fellow-craftsmen, which defiled singly 
across my premises. Each man, as he passed 
me without a word or look of recognition, de- 
posited a copy of the * rattlin' Injun ' tale on 
my desk \ It worked like a charm ; I was 
covered with confusion, and my desk was 
covered with the best that the * Eureka ' pro- 
duct could do for me. It did not console me 
greatly to remember that only a few short 
months previous the Literary World oi your 
appreciative city, in its annual r^sum^ of 
American fiction, concluded thus : * But a 
higher mark than has been reached' by these 
writers of repute has been touched b) the new 
Mr. Picard with his ''A Mission Flower."* I 
constructed no more * rattlin' tales,' nor tales 
of any description, for a dozen years. Two 
summers ago, however, I lived for a few 
months in such a delightfully resourceless 
Maine village that I was driven by my distaste 
for my own society to write * Madame Noel.' " 



William Howe Tolman, author of the paper, 
" What More Than Wages ? " in the December 
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Century, is secretary of the League for Social 
Service and director of the Museum of Social 
Economy in New York. He is well known as 
a lecturer on social economy, and as a writer 
for magazines and newspapers, and has been 
active in promoting the object of social and in- 
dustrial betterment, having been general agent 
for the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, secretary of the 
Mayor's Committee on Public Baths, New 
York, secretary of the Improved Housing 
Council, New York, and organizing secretary 
of the Get Together Club of New York and 
Brooklyn. His published works include "His- 
tory of Higher Education in Rhode Island," 
"Municipal Reform Movements in the United 
States," ** Handbook of Sociological Refer- 
ences for New York City " (prepared in collab- 
oration with Dr. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore 
College ), ** Report on Public Baths and Public 
Comfort Stations," and ** Industrial Better- 
ment." 



William Hervey Woods, whose poem, 
" Voyagers," was printed in the AtlanUc for 
November, is now, and for some years past 
has been, a Southern Presbyterian pastor in 
Baltimore. He was born in Kentucky, and 
wrote little of consequence before he had 
reached middle life. His first story was ac- 
cepted by the Youth's Companion, in 1890; 
and since that time his work, either in prose 
or verse, has appeared in the Companion 
(oftenest), »SVr/^i^r'j, St. Nicholas, the Inde- 
pendent, Harper 5 Round 'J able, and the -/4/- 
lantic Monthly ^2indm \?ir\o\x^ religious publi- 
cations. Mr. Woods's prose work -has been 
written principally for young people. Latterly 
he has given his attention chielly to verse, and 
oftenest verse of a religious cast, his poem, 
"Apollo's Song," in the Atlantic for June, 
being really an excerpt from a long religious 
poem. His literary work, of whatever kind, 
has been only the avocation of a regular pastor. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Hawthorne. — The story of the first reading 
of the " Scarlet Letter " has been told in T. W. 
Higgpnson's book of essays, " Contemporaries." 



The reading was given to the author's dearest 
critic, his wife. During the entire winter, 
when he was at work upon the book, he seemed 
oppressed by some secret anxiety. 

"There was a knot in his forehead all the 
time," said Mrs. Hawthorne. 

Finally, one evening, he went to her and said 
that he had written something which he would 
like to read aloud. The work amounted to 
very little, but still he would like to read it. 
All that evening he read, but as the romance 
was^ unfinished at bedtime, his wife made no 
comments, knowing that he disliked criticism 
until one had heard the whole. 

The next night he read again, and now her 
suspense grew so unendurable that, in the 
midst of a moving scene, she sank from her 
low stool to the floor, pressed her hands to her 
ears, and declared that she could not bear to 
hear it. 

Hawthorne put down the manuscript and 
looked at her in amazement. 

** Do you really feel it so much."* " he asked. 
"Then there must be something in it." 

The next day the manuscript was delivered 
to the publisher, and on the following morning 
Mr. Fields appeared at the author's door. 
When he was admitted, he caught the little boy 
of the family in his arms and asked: "You 
splendid little fellow, do you know what a 
father you have } " 

He had sat up all night to read the manu- 
script, and had posted out to Salem in the early 
morning. After his interview with ttie pub- 
lisher, Hawthorne came downstairs with a firm 
step, and walked about, his face illumined by 
new hope and vigor. The world had found him 
out. Recognition was at the door. 

Huxley. — Speaking of his father's style, 
Leonard Huxley says in his " Life and Letters 
of Thomas Henry Huxley": "His lecture 
* On a Piece of Chalk,' together with two 
others delivered this year ( 1868), seem to mark 
the maturing of his style into that mastery of 
clear expression for which he deliberately 
labored, the saying exactly what lie meant, 
neither too much nor too little, without con- 
fusion and without obscurity. Have something 
to say, and say it, was the Duke of Wellington's 
theory of style; Huxley's was to say that which 
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has to be said in such language that you can 
stand cross-examination on each word. Be 
clear, though you may be convicted of error. 
If you are clearly wrong, you will run up 
against a fact some time and get set right. If 
you shuffle with your subject and study chiefly 
to use language which will give a loop-hole of 
escape either way, there is no hope for you. 
This was the secret of his lucidity." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Qirl Who Writes. — There is one 
other thing that the girl who writes ought to 
consider, and that is this: Has life been real 
enous[h, rich enough, deep enough for her, in 
her fifteen, or sixteen, or even twenty years, to 
have tound in it something to give the world? 
Experience, after all, is what counts. And gen- 
erally speaking, if the girl who writes has lived 
the safe, and guarded, and normal life which 
she ought to have lived, she has had no ex- 
periences, and she has not gene down very 
deep into life. Her hopes, and fears, and hap- 
piness have been all on the surface, and it is 
well that they should be. And there is still 
another great danger about early expression 
— the stream gives out. — Margaret Deland^ 
in Ha>'per''s Bazar, 

How '* Ramona" was Written. — A letter 
from Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, quoted in the 
Contributors' Club in the November Atlantic^ 
portrays vividly the mental conditions under 
which she was led to write " Ramona." She 
had nearly broken herself down with hard work 
in libraries, preparing "The Century of Dis- 
honor," of which she had sent a copy, at her 
own expense, to every member of Congress; 
and she had been guided at the most important 
points by the counsel of regular army officers 
of wide Indian experience, her late husband's 
friends ; yet in spite of all this care in prepar- 
ation, she had seen its plain statements set 
aside by mere civilian critics, such as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, as being merely feminine sen- 
timentalism. Finding her laborious historical 
work thus jauntily classed with fiction, she 
seemed to have been tempted into writing 
fiction that should illuminate historv, and the 

m 

immediate result was ** Ramona." The letter 



which explains the origin of ** Ramona " is as 
follows : — 

The Berkeley, February 5, 1884. 

... I am glad you say you are rejoiced 
that I am writing a story. But about the not 
hurrying it — I want to tell you something. 
You know I have for three or four years longed 
to write a story that should "tell" on the In- 
dian question. But I knew I could not do it ; 
knew I had no background — no local color 
for it. ^ 

Last spring, in Southern California, I began 
to feel that I had ; that the scene laid there — 
and the old Mexican life mixed in with just 
enough Indian to enable me to tell what had 
happened to them — would be the very per- 
fection of coloring. You know that I have 
lived six months in Southern California. 

Still I did not see my way clear; got no plot; 
till one morning late last October, before I 
was wide awake, the whole plot flashed into my 
mind — not a vague one — the whole story, 
just as it stands to-day — in less than five min- 
utes, as if some one spoke it. I sprang up, 
went to my husband's room, and told him; I 
was half frightened. From that time till I 
came here it haunted me, becoming more and 
more vivid. I was impatient to get at it. I 
wrote the first word of it December i. As 
soon as I began, it seemed impossible to write 
fast enough. In spite of myself, I write faster 
than I would write a letter. I write two thou- 
sand to three thousand words in a morning, 
and I cannot help it. It racks me like a strug- 
gle with an outside power. I cannot help being 
superstitious about it. I have never done half 
the amount of work in the same time. Ordina- 
rily it would be a simple impossibility. Twice, 
since beginning it, 1 have broken down utterly 
for a week — with a cold ostensibly, but with 
great nervous prostration added. What I have 
to endure in holding myself away from it, after- 
noons, on days I am compelled to be in the 
house, no words can tell. 

It is like keeping away from a lover, whose 
hand I can reach. 

Now you will ask what sort of English it is 
I write at this lightning speed. So far as I can 
tell, the best I ever wrote ! I have read it aloud 
as I have gone on, to one friend, of keen liter- 
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ary perceptions and judgment, the most purely 
intellectual woman I know — Mrs. Trimble. 
She says it is smooth — strong — clear. ** Tre- 
mendous" is her frequent epithet. 

. . . The success of it — if it succeeds — 
will be that I do not even suggest any Indian 
history, — till the interest is so aroused in the 
heroine — and hero — that people will not lay 
the book down. There is but one Indian in 
the story. 

Every now and then I force myself to stop, 
and write a short story or a bit of verse ; I 
can't bear the strain ; but the instant I open 
the pages of the other, I write as fast as I am 
writing now — as fast as I could copy ! What 
do you think ? Am I possessed of a demon ? 
Is it a freak of mental disturbance ? or what? 

I have the feeling that if I could only read it 
to you, you would know. If it is as good as 
Mrs. Trimble, Mr. Jackson, and Miss Woolsey 
think, I shall be indeed rewarded, for it will 
"tell." But I can't believe it is. I am uneasy 
about it ; but try as I may — all I can — I can- 
not write slowly for more than a few moments. 
I sit down at 9.30 or ten, and it is one before I 
know it. In good weather I then go out, after 
lunching, and keep out, religiously, till five, — 
but there have not been more than three out of 
eight good days all winter, — and the days when 
I am shut up in my room from two till five alone 
— with my Ramona and Alessandro — and can- 
not go along with them on their journey are 

maddening. 

^ 
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An American Antho!.(k;v, i787-i89<>. Edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. 878 pp. Cloth, 53-oo. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. H^OO. 

The publication of Mr. Stedman's "Ameri- 
can Anthology," which has been so long 
awaited, must be regarded as a notable literary 
event. No work of this kind can be above 
criticism, or exactly satisfactory to any reader, 
since human taste is fortunately variable, and 
no two persons will ever agree in the selection 
of poems to be immortalized as " representa- 
tive." .Mr. Stedman, however, is peculiarly 
well fitted to make a collection of poetry of 
high literary value, and t^e new anthology will 
be ijenera'.Iy accepted as representing the stand- 
ard of American poetrv of the century just 
closed. The compiler disclaims in his intro- 
duction any attempt to make a treasury of im- 



by the " Victorian Anthology." This beii.g so, 
it is only natural, perhaps, that many well- 
known i)oems that one would naturally expect 
to find in a standard collection of American 
poetry — for instance, Lucy Larcom's ** Hannah 
Binding Shoes" — have been omitted, and 
that many poems are included that cannot be 
compared in value with those left out. The 
standard of Mr. Stedman's taste, moreover, is 
so high that his anthology as a whole cannot 
be regarded as a " popular " collection, as 
Dana's "Household Book of Poetry" was. 
There is relatively little humor in it, and many 
famous "heart poems," that appeal to the peo- 
ple by their genuine feeling rather than by 
their literary finish, are omitted. Such poems 
may not delight the carver of cherry stones, 
but when their expression, though not of the 
highest grade, is still poetic, they would not be 
out of place in an American anthology. Mr. 
Stedman's introduction to his work is a dis- 
criminating critical survey of the progress of 
American poetry, such as few besides himself 
would be competent to write. Following the 
poems are brief biographies of the 600 poets 
reDresented,and there are indexes of first lines, 
titles, and authors* names. Both the author 
and the publishers are to be congratulated on 
the completion of what will certainly be re- 
garded as a monumental work. 

Thb Touch Writbr. By J. E. Fuller, as pp. Stiff Paper. 
50 cents. Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute Com- 
pany. 1900. 

"The Touch Writer" is a textbook for self 
and class instruction in the art of operating 
the typewriter without looking at the key- 
board. This is the shift-key edition, designed 
for machines having a shift-key and the "uni- 
versal" keyboard. Study of it will help any 
writer to use the typewriter to the best advan- 
tage. 

Thk Circular Study. By Anna Katharine Green. 280 dd 
Goth. $1.25. New York : McCJure, Phillips, & Co. iqooT 

• "The Circular Study" is one of the exciting 
mystery stories that have won for Mrs. Rholfs 
such wide-spread reputation. It presents once 
more the astute Mr. Gryce and the keen-eyed 
Miss Amelia Butterfield, working together en 
a murder case characterized by many sensa- 
tional incidents. The reader will do well not 
to begin the story until he has time to finish it, 
for he will want to read it at a sitting. 

Songs op Am. thk Coli.rgfs. Compiled and arraneed by 
DAvid Pk Chamberlain ( Harvard ) and Karl P. Harrineton 
rWesleyan). 218 pp. Cloih, #1 50. New York : Hinds & 
Noble. 1900. 

College songs are always delifi:htful, and this 
new collection is full of life and jollity. Tt in- 
cludes the best of the old songs, such as " Ching- 
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a-ling," "Jingle Bells," "Nut Brown Maiden,'* 
"Lizette," "Rosalie," "Huitelein." **Johnny 
Harvard," "The Bull-dog," " The Two Roses," 
" Bingo," "The Quilting Party," "The Pope," 
"The Three Glasses," *' Dear Old Yale," and 
many others that are perennially popular, be- 
sides many new ones that are sure to become 
popular as soon as they are known. The book 
is handsomely printed, with broad pages and 
good binding. It is sure to have a very exten- 
sive sale. 

NoRTKKRM Georgia Skbtchrs. By Will N. Harben. 305 
pp. Cljth, ^1.00. Chicag • : A. C. McClurg & Co. 1900. 

Ten conspicuously good short stories make 
up Mr. Harben's book. Humor and pathos 
are happily combined in them, and the charac- 
ters are interesting and clearly drawn. The 
stories are all worth telling, and they are admir- 
ably told. Taken together, they give the 
reader an excellent idea of back country life in 
Georgia, the very atmosphere of which per- 
vades the book. 

MoNSiRUR Bbai'caikb. Bv Booth Tarkington. IlluMrated. 
128 pp. Cloth, ^1.25. New York: McClure, Phillips, & 
Co. 1900. 

"Monsieur Beaucaire" is a remarkably 
strong and interesting story, admirably planned 
and worked out with artistic skill. It hardly 
exceeds in length the limits of a magazine 
short story, but Mr. Tarkington has put into it 
the essence of a complete novel. Every sen- 
tence i.s essential, and every sentence adds 
something to the interest of the narrative. The 
publishers issue the book in most attractive 
form. 

Om Lifk's Stairway. By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 126 
pp. Cloth, $1 2$. Boston : L C. Page & Co. 1^00. 

Many of the poems in this attractive book 
are worthy of more than passing notice. Mr. 
Knowles has a.pleasing; poetic fancy, and his 
word pictures are often very clear and vivid. 

Bbnb\th Hawaiian Palms and Stars. By E. S. Good- 
hue Illustrat-d. 248 pp Cloth, $1.50. Cincinnati: 
Editor Publishing Company. 1900. 

Dr. Goodhue writes of Hawaii with the 
knowledge of one who has lived long in the . 
islands, and his book contains much interesting 
information gathered at first hand. He has ideas 
of his own, which he expresses freely, and his 
style is, to say the least, peculiar. 

AsTHONOMv: The Sun and His P'amilv. By JuHa 
Maf'Nair Wrisfht. 20^ pp. Paper, 50 cents. Philadelpiiia : 
P. nn Publishing Company. 

The main principles of astronomy are pre- 
sented in this little book in a style designed to 
make them attractive to young readers and 
easily understood. 

A Chambrkmaid's Diarv. By Octave Mirbeau. Trans- 
lated by Henjamin R, Tucker. 457 pp. Cloth, ;^i. 25. New 
York: Renjamm R.Tucker, iqoo. 

"A Chambermaid's Diary" has been de- 
scribed by a French critic as "an attempt to 



show that nearly all the employers of servants 
are low-lived wretches, and that nearly all ser- 
vants are as near like them as they know how 
to be." It is a vicious book, without a single 
redeeming quality to justify the author or the 
translator. 

Lr<;ons D'Anthropologib Philosophiqub. Les applica- 
tions 4 la morale po>itive. Par Daniel Folkm«r. 336 pp. 
Paper, 7. 5 > f r. Paris: Schleicher I* r^res. 1900. 

Dr. Folkmar was formerly lecturer on Soci- 
ology at the University of Chicago, and the 
present book is a development of courses 
fi:iven there and at the University Nouvelle de 
Bruxelles. It proposes a new system of 
morals and attempts a synthesis of all the an- 
thropological and social sciences as its basis. 
Carrying to thejr logical conclusions the philo- 
sophical and scientific tendencies of the times, 
it attempts to show that positivism, deter- 
minism, and even materialism, furnish a suf- 
ficient basis for an adequate system of morals. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Ybstbrdays with AirTHORS. By James T. Fields. Illus- 
trated. 419 pp. Cloth, ^3.50. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 1900. 

Mountain Playmatbs. By Helen R. Albee. 271 pp. 
Cloth, $1 50. Boston : Houghton. Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 

Squirrbl5 and Other Fi'r Bbarbrs. By John Burroughs. 
Illustrated. 149 pp. Cloth, ^i.oo. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 

Thr Rbligion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. 170 
pp. Cloth. $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 1900. 

Yawps and Other Things. Bv William J. Lampton. 192 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Alteinus Com- 
pany. 1900. 

The Foys of Sport. By W. Y. Stevenson. Illustrated by 
G. R. Brill. 226 pp. Cloth, ^1.00. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. 1900. 

Teacher's Manual TO Accompany Inductive Less-'ns in 
Rhetoric 97 pp. Stiff paper, 25 cents. Boston: D. C 
Heath & Co. 1900. 

Cassrli.'s National Library. No. 378. — Prometheus 
Unbound. Shelley. No 379. — Paradise Regained. Mil on. 
No 380. — Earlier Poems. Pope. No. 3S1 — Critoand Phxdo, 
Plato. No. ^H2 — Lives of the Po-ts. Johnson. No. 3S3. — 
The Advancement of Lenrnine, Bacon. No ^S4. Meas- 
ure for Mt-asnre, Shakespeare. No. 385. —The Discov- 
ery of Muscovy. Kichard H?kluyt. Paper, 10 cents each. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 1900. 
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[The publishers of The Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
wiiA three cents postag^e added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



Rowland Robinson. Julia C. R. Dorr. Atlantic (38 c.) 
for January. 

Camt in Criticism. Contributors' Club, Atlantic (38 c.) 
for January. 
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Chaki.ks Dudley Warner. Topics of the Times, Cen- 
^htry ( 38 c. ) for January. 

Stsphbn Phii.lii's. With portrait. Edmund Gosse. Cen- 
'■iu*y C38 c. ) for January. 
. WiNCHBSTBK, RvB, AND " Drnis Duvai..*' Henry James. 
ScribturU (28c.) for January. 

Thb Fight against Advrktising Disfigiikrmbnt. 
Arthur Reed Kimball. Scribners (28 c ) for January. 

DeM(x:RACV in Litbraturr. The Point of View, Scrib- 
ner's (28 c ) for January. 

A Cbnturv OF Amrrican Poetry. Oscir Lovell Triggs. 
Forum (38 c. ) for January. 

• Max MUllbr and His Work. A. V. W. Jackson. Forum 
^ 38 c. ) for January. 

Rbmini^cbncbs of Henry Villa rd. Illustrated. Murat 
Halstead. American Review 0/ Reviews (28 c.) for Janu- 
ary. 

A Skbtch OF Mark Twain. Illustrated. American Re- 
view of Reviews (28c) for Januar>'. 

Sir John Tbnnibl's Fifty Years on Punch. Illustrated. 
American Review of Reviews ( 28 c ) for January. 

LiiBRARY Stroli^ ABOUT MANHATTAN. Illustrated. 
L,edger Monthly (13 c.) for January. 

Fun in Caricature. Reo Bennett. Success ( 13 c.) for 
Janaary. 

J. K. Bangs, thb Latr Nyb. Robert Mackay. Success 
(13c) for January. 

Rt>MANCBs OF Journalism. Cyrus Patterson Jonet. Suc- 
cess (13 c.) for January. 

Writing for Periodicals. John Gilmer Speed. Liter- 
Mty Era ( 13 c ) for January. 

Thb Revival OF Polrmic Fiction. W. S. Walsh. Lit- 
■orary Era ( 13 c. ) for January. 

RuMANCB AGAINST ROMANTICISM. Hrander Matthews. 
Bookman ( 23 c. ) for January. 

Thb Degeneration of the Historical Novel. Fred- 
erick Taber Cooper. Bookman ( 23 c. ) for January. 
t Thb 1 itbrary Portraits of G F. Watts, R.A. Gil- 
bert Chesterton and J. E. Hodder-WiUiams. Bookman 
( 23 c. ) for January. 

Sir Arthur Si'Llivan. Lewis M. Isaacs. Booktnan {21 c.) 
for January. 

In thb Early Forties. A pub'isher's recollections. Sir 
George M. Smith. Critic (23 c. ) for January. 

Americanisms Once Mokk. Braixler Matthews. Cos- 
sHopolitoM (13 c.) for January. 

Thb Pakis Press. Ilhistraled. Emil Friend, Cosmo- 
^litan ( >3 c. ) for lanuary. 

Wordsworth's Home. Illustrated. E. M. Lovejoy. Don- 
ahue* s Magazine y (28 c ) for January. 

Thb New Historical Rt)MANCF.s. W. D. Ilowel s. 
Hortk AfHerican Revietv ^ 5^ c. ) for December. 

Memories of Max MIm-lkk. Moncure D. Conway. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for December. 

New York and Irs Histokians. - i I. Mrs. Schuvler 
Van Rensselaer. North American Revietv (53 c. ) for De- 
cember. 

JUBILBB OF THE Printinc; Prkss. Charlcs Whipley. 
North American Review ( 53 c. ) for December. 

S->i;rcbs and Uses ok PoKrKV. William Cranston Lawton. 
Chautawquan (2.^ c. ) for Decutuber. 

An Appreciation of Mark Twain. Joaquin Miller. 
Home Magazine (13 c.) for December. 

Chilokbn*s Books in thh 1'ubi ic Library. Susan L. 
Emery. Donahoe's Magazine (23 c.) for December. 



'*Thb Land o' the Leal" and Its Author (Baroness 
N^irne). American Illustrated Methodist Magazine { 11 c.) 

for December. 

♦ . 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

Thomas Nelson Page and Mrs. Page have 
closed their home in Washington and sailed 
for Egypt, where they will spend the winter in 
Cairo and on the Nile. 

Mark Twain says that he is in doubt, about 
the age at which an author should lay aside his 
pen. He used to think it was sixty, but he is 
now sixty-five, and has changed his mind. 

Music^ Song^ and Story is the title of a new 
magazine, published from 74 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D., for so many 
years proprietor and editor of the Evangelist^ 
has withdrawn from all active connection with 
the paper. 

The new editor of the London AthencBum 
will be Vernon Kendall, who has acted as sub- 
editor for the last four years. Mr. Kendall 
was educated at Kugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. For about ten years he was con- 
nected with Cambridge University jourralism. 
He has been literary adviser to a well-known 
firm of publishers. Mr. Maccoll, who will re. 
tire at the new year, has been editor for thirty- 
one years. 

The present editor of Frank Leslie's Pop- 
ular Monthly is Ellery Sedgwick, who was for 
several years associated with the editorial staff 
of the Youth* s Companion. 

Sir John Tenniel, the caricaturist, is to retire 
from the staff of Punch. Sir John was born 
in 1820, and joined the staff of Punch in 1851. 

The People's Monthly (Philadelphia) has 
stopped publication. 

The Home Monthly (Pittsburg) has been 
merged in Good Housekeeping ( Springfield, 
Mass.) 

The Indiana Weekly is enlarged with the 
Janu iry number, and its name is changed to the 
Mid- Continent. 

Beginning with the January number, iht Inter- 
nation il Monthly^ itdhkid by F. G. Richardson, 
of Burlington, Vt., will no longer be publ.shed 
by the Macmillan Company. 
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The Literary Era (Philadelphia) with the 
January number appears in an entirely new 
dress, doubled in size and greatly improved in 
many ways. It includes a paper by John Gil- 
mer Speed, supplementing, and for the first 
time formally avowing, his authorship of the 
** Confessions of a Literary Hack," which 
made something of a sensation when published, 
in the Forum several years ago. 

The Northwestern Congre^ationalist has 
been consolidated with the Advance ( Chicago ). 

The Coming Age has been merged in the 
Arena (New York), which is now under the 
joint editorial management of Charles Brodie 
Patterson, B. O. Flower, and John Emery Mc- 
Lean. Mr. Patterson is the editor of Mind^ and 
the author of a number of works bearing 
upon the New Thought philosophy. Mr. 
Flower was the founder and for seven years the 
sole editor of the Arena. Mr. McLean was 
for two years the editor of Mind^ and during 
the last year has been associate editor of the 
Arena. 

With the January number the Photographic 
Times IN tvf York) changes its form to the 
ordinary magazine size. It is an exceedingly 
attractive periodical. The publishers offer sil- 
ver medals for a new cover design and for the 
best article on some photographic subject. 

Chickering 8i Son, Boston, offer $500 for the 
best design for a Chickering Hall program 
received by January 15, 1901. The de*iign is 
to be a line drawing, such as, when reproduced, 
can be printed in one color, on unglazed paper. 
The size of the final printed cover will be five 
and one-half by eight inches, upright. The 
size of the drawing is not limited, but must be 
of the proportions indicated by the dimensions 
given. The only words to appear on the cover 
are "Chickering Hall Program." 

The editor of Farm and Home ( Springfield, 
Mass.) will give five dollars for the best short 
paragraph about any practical method em- 
ployed in farming that appears in each issue of 
the paper during 1901. 

The Ladies' World {Nt^N York ) offers $100 
in prizes for the eighteen most attractive photo- 
graphs of residences occupied by any of its 
subscribers. 



Home and Flowers ( Springfield, O. ) awards 
each month cash prizes of three dollars and 
two dollars for the best articles giving the ex» 
perience of the writers in cultivating certain 
flowers. 

The Modern Priscilla ( Boston ) will give 
prizes of ten dollars, seven and one-half dol- 
lars, five dollars, and two and one-half dollars 
for the four best articles describing an evening 
entertainment, and accompanied by a photo- 
graph showing its distinctive features, received 
by February i. 

A first prize of twenty-five dollars in cash is 
offered by Good Housekeeping ( Springfield, 
Mass ) for photographs or sketches, with ac- 
companying text, showing a kitchen which has 
proved a model of convenience. Additional 
cash prizes of generous amount will be awarded 
if the entries warrant. 

Success (New York) will divide $450 among 
the authors of the six best stories which have 
appeared, and will appear, in its issues from 
October to March, inclusive. The readers of 
Success are to be the judges in this contest by 
votes to be invited in the March issue. Prizes 
of ten dollars and five dollars are offered in the 
January number for the best outline plans of 
study for one who wishes to improve his educa- 
tion late in life. 

Henry James has in Scribner's for January 
a paper describing the association of Thack- 
eray's '* Denis Duval " with Rye and Winchel- 
sea. Mr. James now lives at Rye. 

The Cr/VtV celebrates its twentieth birthday in 
the January number, which is printed in double 
columns from new type, with excellent effect. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan died in London Novem- 
ber 22, aged fifty-eight. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale died in Atlanta Nov- 
ember 30, aged sixty-three. 

Henry Russell died in London December 6, 
aged eighty-seven. 

Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson died in Rome 
December 8, aged sixty-three. 

Michael G. Mulhall died in Dublin Dec- 
ember 13, aged sixty-four. 

Moses Coit Tyler died at Ithaca, N. Y., 
December 28, aged sixty-five. 
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FINE WRITING. 



Fine writing is the use of language for its 
own sake, often to such an extent that it con- 
ceals the writer's thought. Arlo Bates gives a 
good example of it in his "Talks on Writing 
English." He quotes this passage from Marie 
Corelli's "Barabbas": — 

Slowly lowering his hands, he dipped them in the shining 
bowl, rinsing them over and over again in the clear, cold ele- 
ment, which sparkled in its polished receptacle like an opal 
against the fire. 

The Bible, comments Mr. Bates, finds it pos- 
sible to say all of this that is necessary in the 
words: "Pilate took water, and washed his 
hands." 

Professor Genung in his " Outlines of 

Copyrii^t, 190 1, by William 



Rhetoric" says: "The most frequent sin 
against good taste in writing is trying to dress 
up a common subject or idea in unusual and 
high-sounding words. Different names are 
given to this fault : in slang it is called * high- 
falutin*; printers call it *flub.* It is the kind 
of dialect which cannot bear so homely a word 
as * spade,' but is more likely to say * agricultu- 
ral utensil frequently employed for purposes of 
excavation'; which, instead of saying *a great 
fire,' says *a disastrous conflagration'; and 
rather than say plainly 'a man fell,' tries to 
make the assertion less common by saying *an 
individual was precipitated.' In this manner 
of writing, all the common things of life take 
on artificial forms. Such use of terms beyond 
the call of the occasion is peculiarly the fault 
of those who, with little experience in writing, 
think that the distinction of a subject Ifts in 
words about it, rather than in its own inherent 
character." 

W. W. Story in his "Conversations in a 
Studio " (vol. ii., p. 386) thus shows the differ- 
ence between common speech and fine writ- 
ing: "Mr. Jones says boldly to Smith at 
supper': ' If you say that again, I'll knock 
you down ! ' But the newspapers report that 
he 'intimated an intention to prostrate his op- 
ponent.' Jones also adds that Smith is a 
blackguard and a rascal. Smith's friends say 
that * Jones alluded to him as not being hon- 
orable in his conduct.'" 

A special kind of fine writing is the misuse 
in prose of words that are generally allowable 
only in poetry; for instance: Oft, morn, marge 
(for margin), list, 'neath, e'er, o'er, ne'er, 'mid, 
e'en, 'gan, 'twixt. Genung says: "Such 
words as * dole,' for sorrow. More,' for learn- 
ing, *bale,* for grief, *dire,' for dreadful, 
*gory,' for bloody, *natheless,' for neverthe- 
less, are sure to sound affected in otdvc^-^-^ 
prose, both becavis^ \.Vvt>j -ax^ Vtwcv >^cv^ ^^^^ns:. 

H. Hills. KW n^jox* wmxv^A. 
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vocabulary and because they are antiquated." 
" Babe," and "anent " are also words that one 
should avoid in prose writing. 

Coleridge in his ** Table-Talk " says : ** The 
words in prose ought to express the intended 
meaning and no more ; if they attract attention 
to themselves, it is, in general, a fault. In the 
very best styles, as Southey's, you read page 
after page, understanding the author perfectly, 
without once taking notice of the medium ot 
communication — it is as if he had been 
speaking to you all the while." 

In Herrick and Damon's "Composition and 
Rhetoric" these examples of fine writing are 
given : — 

The water pipes refused to yield their accustomed donation 
to the household activities. 

What mean these mutterings and thunderings of war ? Are 
the civilized nations of the earth to extract the metalliferous 
deposits of the globe for the sake of manufacturing instru- 
ments for the destruction of mankind ? 

" Such bombast," the authors say, **is always 
irritating, but perhaps it is less reprehensible 
than the form of fine writing which comes 
from a vulgar horror of naming, freely and 
openly, the ordinary facts of life. False deli- 
cacy is worse than no delicacy, and the 
man who says he cannot go to the opera 

* because of financial considerations,' who 
'performs ablutions' instead of washing, who 

* retires' instead of going to bed, and who 
shuns the word * sweat' as he would a pesti- 
lence, is insincere and vulgar. Refinement 
may be lost bygrossness, but just as often it 
is lost bx false modesty in the choice of words." 

The same writers call attention to the fact 
that triteness is often a form of fine writing. 
** With the trite writer • elements' are always 
being * eliminated '; *all influences are * fac- 
tors'; all houses are * residences'; all waltzes 
are * slow and dreamy ' ; all moonlight scenes are 

* fairy-like '; boys and girls are 'gay youths 
and happy maidens '; and all rivers *go danc- 
ing along with many a ripple.' Men do not 
marry pretty girls ; they * wed damsels whose 
teeth are like sets of pearls, whose waists are 
beautifully slender, who have raven tresses and 
swan-like necks.' " 

Some excellent examples of fine writing 
were given in the numbers of The Writer for 
April, May, and June, 1899. One was a de- 



scription by a Chicago reporter of a pleasant 
day, as follows: "Yesterday was inspiring 
here in Chicago. Fleecy clouds floated 
athwart a sky of amethyst. The lake was 
glorious in green, blue, purple, and deep violet 
tints. The sweep of the gulls was majestic. 
The wind that blew across the velvety lawns 
in the parks was exhilarating, and one stand- 
ing at the edge of the clear, cool water at even- 
ing saw, as he looked toward the roseate west, 
a sky line that was magnificently broken, and 
a color scheme that surpassed the most extrava- 
gant dream of the artist." This is perhaps 
surpassed by the following story of a sunset, 
which appeared first in the New York Tribune 
in 1849: "On Saturday evening, at 17 
minutes past 11 o'clock, tlie sun rode calmly 
and mildly over the autumnal equinox and 
cast his golden anchor on the wintry coast of 
autumn. But as yet the vast ocean of air 
through which he sails is glowing and trans- 
parent with the memory of the long summer 
days that have passed over it, darting their 
rich beams to its very depths. Even as we 
write, however, the remembrance fades, like 
the sky's blanching souvenirs of sunset; and 
in the distance the cold ghosts of winter glare 
and wave their frozen wings, which creak on 
icy hinges — while in the silence of midnight a 
prophetic voice of wailing and desolation 
moans fitfully at the casement." 

Fine writing may often be used to ad- 
vantage to produce a humorous effect. Dickens 
was fond of this kind of humor, and his books 
are full of it. Mr. Micawber, especially, fur- 
nishes innumerable examples, as, for instance, 
when he says: "Under the temporary 
pressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted 
with a view to their immediate liquidation, but 
remaining unliquidated through a combina- 
tion of circumstances, I have been under the 
necessity of assuming a garb from which my 
natural insticcts recoil — I allude to spectacles 
— and possessing myself of a cognomen to 
which I can establish no legitimate preten- 
sions." The effect of the humor is often 
heightened by an unexpected drop to ordinary 
language, as in "It is not an avocation of a re- 
munerative description — in other words, it 
does «^/ pay"; and in the cases where Micaw- 
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ber gets himself entangled in his own verbosity, 
as when he says : "This is indeed a meeting 
which is calculated to impress the mind with a 
sense of the instability and uncertainty of all 
human — in short, it is a most extraordinary 
meeting.'* 

James Russell Lowell, in bis introduction to 
the second series of "The Biglow Papers,'* 
attributes the blame for the prevalence of 
fine writing chiefly to the newspapers. 
** While the schoolmaster has been busy starch- 
ing our language," he says, "and smoothing it 
flat with the mangle of a supposed classical 
authority, the newspaper reporter has been 
doing even more harm by stretching and swell- 
ing it to suit his occasions. A dozen years ago 
I began a list, which I have added to from 
time to time, of some of the changes which 
may be fairly laid at his door. I give a 
few of them as showing their tendency, all 
the more dangerous that their effect, like that 
of some poisons, is insensibly cumulative, and 
that they are sure at last of effect among 
a people whose chief reading is the daily paper. 
I give in two columns the old style and its 
modern equivalent : — 



America. All writers without imagination 
fall into it of necessity whenever they attempt 
the figurative. I take two examples from Mr. 
Merivale's * History of the Romans under the 
Empire,* which, indeed, is full of such : — 

The last years of the age familiarly styled the Augustan were 
singularly barren of the literary glories from which its celeb- 
rity was chiefly derived. One by one the stars in the firmament 
had been lost to the world, — Virgil and Horace, etc., had long 
since died; the charm which the imagination of Livy had 
thrown over the earlier annals of Rome had ceased to shine on 
the details of almost contemporary history ; and if the flood of 
his eloquence still continued flowing, we can hardly suppose 
that the stream was as rapid, as fresh, and as clear as ever. 

" I will not waste time in criticising the bad 
English or the mixture of metaphor in these 
sentences, but will simply cite anotherfrom the 
same author which is even worse : — 

The shadowy phantom of the Republic continued to flit be- 
fore the eyes of the Cxsar. There was still, he apprehended, a 
germ of sentiment existing, on which a scion of his own house, 
or even a stranger, might boldly throw himself, and raise the 
standard of patrician independence. 

"Now, a ghost may haunt a murderer, but 
hardly, I should think, to scare him with the 
threat of taking a new lease of its old tene- 
ment. And fancy the jr/V?// of 2i house in the 
act of throwing itself upon a germ of senti- 



OLD STYLE. 
Was hanged. 
When the halter was put round his neck. 

A great crowd came to see. 

Great fire. 

The fire spread. 

House burned. 

The fire was got under. 

Man fell. 

A horse and wagon ran against. 

The frightened horse. 
Sent for the doctor. 

The mayor of the city in a short speech 
welcomed. 

I shall say a few words. 
Began his answer. 
A bystander advised. 



He died. 



NEW STYLE. 
Was launched into eternity. 
When the fatal noose was adjusted about the neck of the unfortunate victim of his 

own unbridled passions. 
A vast concourse was assembled to witness. 
Disastrous conflagration. 

The conflagration extended its devastating career. 
Edifice consumed. 

The progress of the devouring element was arrested. 
Individual was precipitated. 
A valuable horse attached to a vehicle driven by J. S., in the employment of J. B,, 

collided with. 
The infuriated animal. 

Called into requisition the services of the family physician. 
The chief magistrate of the metropolis, in well-chosen and eloquent language, 

frequently interrupted by the plaudits of the surging multitude, oflicially 

tendered the hospitalities. 
I shall, with your permission, beg leave to offer some brief observations. 
Commenced his rejoinder. 
One of those omnipresent characters mho, as if in pursuance of some previous 

arran^^ement. are certain to be found in the vicinity when an accident occurs, 

ventured the suggestion. 
He deceased, he passed out of existence, his spirit quitted its earthly habitation, 

winged its way to eternity, shook off its burden, etc. 



"In one sense this is nothing new. The 
school of Pope in verse ended by wire draw- 
ing its phrase to such thinness that it could 
bear ao weight of meaning whatever. Nor is 
fine writing by any means confined to 



ment to raise a standard! I am glad, since 
we have so much in the same kind to answer 
for, that this bit of horticultural rhetoric is 
from beyond the sea." 

" Horticultural rhetoric," as Mr. Lowell calls 
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it, is one thing;. . Truly imaginative prose is 
quite another. Loftiness of style is often a 
thing to be desired, but there must always be, 



to use Mr. Lowell's phrase, meaning of the 
mind behind the meaning of the words. 

Cambridgb, Mass. H. P. Statlton, 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 



XXII. — By the Managing Editor of Good 

Housekeeping. 

Read Good Housekeeping; read it regularly, 
and put yourself in sympathy, if possible, with 
its purpose and its spirit. This is. the counsel 
which comes first to the editor's mind when he 
is fortunate enough to have a company of his 
contributors and possible contributors corraled 
for him. A periodical has an individuality, as 
truly as a person ; we should hardly think of 
catering to the intimate needs of a discriminat- 
ing man or woman without a personal acquain- 
tance. 



•This series of *• Editorial Talks with Contributors," writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American p>eriodicals, and 
'telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in The Writvr for September, 1895, <^°^ 
will be continued. The articles that have been published so 
far are as follows: September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, 
superintending editor of the Independent; October, 1895, ^X 
Robert E. Bonner, editor of the New York Ledger ; Novem- 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Leslie's 
Weekly y and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian Work^ and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine; February, 1896, by Robert M. 
Offord, managing editor of the New York Observer ; March, 
1896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home; June, 1896, 
by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule, now 
^t ChriUian Endeavor World ; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein , editor of the i4 wrr/lcaw /rwr« ; October, 1896, 
by the editors of the Youth's Companion ; May, 1897, by A. R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine ; June, 1897, 
by Arthur T, Vance, editor of the Home Magazine; March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 
October. 1899. by Howard A. Bridgman. managing editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Hud- 
son, editor of Modern Culture- 

The numbers of The Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before Jan- 
uary, 1900, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; num- 
bers beginning with January, 1900, will be sent for ten cents 
each. 



The shrewd caterer, who understands hu- 
man nature, and knows his patron, will venture 
once in awhile to offer terrapin to the lover of 
baked beans and salt pork. While there are 
contributors to whom an editor looks for his 
staple things, valued friends who are always at 
his call, he is searching continually for the 
writer and the artist who can see, or rather 
feel, his larger need, and are confident of ap- 
preciation and iustice when they offer some- 
thing entirely new. 

The magazine expresses its purpose much 
better than this article can. " Good house, 
keeping" means more than it did a few years 
ago, a great deal more. It ought no longer to 
mean drudgery, for anybody. The^ Good 
Housekeeping m2Lg2iz\nt is knocking at the door 
of a million homes, as a strong, bright, cheery 
friend, giving the newest and best of "tried 
and true" cooking recipes, suggesting a hun- 
dred means, always from experience, of light- 
ening labor in every department of the house, 
and lifting the work as a whole out of the old 
routine by making it new, and interesting, and 
inspiring, — this through illustrated articles, 
poems, and the fresh, bright thought which 
emancipates. As the ring of Phillips Brooks's 
voice, for example, and his irrepressible enthu- 
siasm made religion new and beautiful to peo- 
ple who had known it as something dry and 
theological, so Good Housekeeping would like 
to glorify the sacred round of home duties. 

We have a department entitled "Our Ex- 
periment Station." Every article, and every 
paragraph under the head of "Discoveries by 
Our Observers and Experimenters," must come 
straight from experience, and be in narrative 
form. Though the department is new, people 
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from all over the United States are contribut- 
ing to it. Thus the housewives of the nation 
are laughing over one another's blunders, see- 
ing the better ways, learning technical points 
while feeling the "touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin." An inexperienced bride's 
pitiful blunders in her first attempts at keeping 
house, and how they were remedied, were 
narrated in the December number. •* Three 
Baking Days" are described and illustrated in 
the February number, a comedy with its touch 
of pathos, and rich in instruction. Articles 
and paragraphs in the "Experiment Station " 
department may profitably deal with the ele- 
mentary work of the home, as well as offer new 
** wrinkles " for decoration, entertainment, etc. 

Good Housekeeping "WcLvms toward them that 
abide in flats and go up to their dwelling place 
in elevators. Of such housekeepers there are 
now'many thousands, presenting an essentially 
new phase of home-life, a step in the evolution 
through which society is now passing, along 
with industry. There is much yet to be writ- 
ten, photographed, and drawn for apartment 
dwellers and about them ; matters of building, 
furnishing, decoiaiinn, and keeping house; and 
beyond these, the moral and spiritual relations 
of these people, in sketch and verse. 

The motto of the magazine is ** Conducted 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household." A field like this gives scope for 
endless special articles dealing with the larger 
and more subtle problems of home-life ; with 
institutions which are helping on the higher 
and broader life of the household, with people, 
and places, and customs, and what-not. 

The vexed problem of domestic service, in 
particular, has been assailed by Good Z/^nj^- 
>t^</>///jf in battle royal. An inquiry has been 
instituted on an international plan, with awards 
of five hundred dollars for women's organiza- 
tions and individual women making the most 
valuable contributions for the work. We are 
paying for reports from any and all parts of 
the continent and the world describing the 
conditions which exist in the domestic help 
market. This investigation is in the hands of 
Mr. Myrick, the head of all our publications, 
who has a national reputation as an organizer 
and investigator. 



A bright, sympathetic story or sketch in our 
line, full of human {[interest and feeling, in 
length from 1,200 to 3,000 words, meets with 
an ovation here. For such stories and sketches 
the demand exceeds the supply. Then as to 
poetry: There is a woman who reads much of 
the manuscript offered to Good Housekeeping 
and the allied publications, a conscientious 
body, and too sympathetic by far for her own 
peace of mind, who never will be able to look 
at a heap of the familiar fat envelopes on her 
desk without seeing the assembled authors be- 
hind them and feeling their anxious, eager eyes 
fixed upon her. Lest a page or a stanza of real 
merit go unrecognized, or her empIo}eis lose a 
scrap of valuable material, she reads and reads 
and watches through dreary reams ; and she is 
rewarded — sometimes. When the editor an- 
nounces, as he does now and then, his inten- 
tion of taking the public into his confidence as 
to certain unsupplied demands in the way of 
copy, the conscientious Reader gives him a 
look : " For goodness' sake ! Have you no 
feeling for mef^ But a public announcement 
of copy wanted does sometimes fetch authors 
of proved capacity, and bring out new writers 
for whose presence the world is richer, and the 
editor, too. How to coax forth the "live mat- 
ter " and discourage the poor, brave, mistaken 
efiEorts which are wasting time by wholesale, is 
a problem. We beseech "the rhyme-smith, 
forging his rhyme," to read Good Housekeeping 
regularly and in spirit. There is a shortage of 
good, interesting verse. The prices paid for 
poetry, to judge from the experience of our 
publications, have doubled within the past six 
or seven years. There is verse in abundance, 
musical and correct in form, but it is devoid, 
the most of it, of the spirit, and feeling, and in- 
dividuality wherein is art. The big New York 
magazines are overworking the capable poets, 
and taking, moreover, some verse which sells 
merely by virtue of its skillful adaptation to 
current needs. 

Save that bright sketch or poem for us; like- 
wise a hundred matters of Everyday experience 
and observation, whether in city or country, 
cottage, apartment, or mansion. And above 
all, read Good Housekeepitig. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutoa) help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

.». 

Why is it that so many writers who have 
typewriters at command, and send their manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers in typewritten 
form, still think it neCessary, when forwarding 
mmuscript, to write the accompanying letter 
with a pen, or if it is typewritten, to append an 
autograph signature? It is the rule, rather 
than the exception, now for business letters to 



be written with the typewriter, and pen signa- 
tures are necessary only when the letter is in 
the nature of a contract, or the autograph is 
required to identify the writer. These con- 
ditions do not apply to letters offering manu- 
scripts to editors, or to ordinary letters of in- 
quiry addressed to editors and publishers. In 
all such cases the letter may best be written 
on the typewriter, signature and all. If the 
writer thinks the autograph is necessary, all 
he needs to do, as a recent writer in the AVw 
Vork Times suggests, is to typewrite, or have 
typewritten, the signature in the proper place, 
and then to make under it for purposes of au- 
thentication the blind maze of lawless lines 
which suggests a name — if the reader knows 
what the name is. The objection to pen- 
written letters is, of course, that they are fre- - 
quently illegible, and signatures especially are 
often read only with the greatest difficulty, 
while sometimes they cannot be read at all. 






Writers who use the typewriter in corre- 
spondence should be careful that their letters 
are not sent out unsigned. If the signature is 
made with the machine, as has been suggested, 
there is little danger of this. If the writer in- 
tends to follow "Yours truly" with his auto- 
graph, he should make sure that he does so. 
Frequently typewritten letters are received at 
the Writer office — sometimes containing 
money — that the writers have forgotten to 
sign. Not long ago one came from a mission- 
ary in Sendai, Japan, asking a question and en- 
closing a five-cent stamp for reply, but with no 
signature to indicate who the writer was. 
Probably the writer is wondering why the 
answer does not come. If he had made it his 
rule to sign his letters on the typewriter, — 
writing the signature also with the pen if he 
thought it neceisary, — he would have had his 
question answered long ago. 

« *■ 
"Even since" and "ever since'' are often 
mistaken for each other by compositors unless 
the last letter of the first word is written with 
especial care. 

A prominent author who was asked by an ar- 
dent worshipper for the. pen with which he 
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wrote his latest novel promptly answered : " I 
have n't any pens. I always use a typewriter." 
Ardent worshippers are often so cheeky that 
the author must have trembled then for fear 
that this one would ask him for the typewriter. 

»** 

Those who read with pleasure Dr. Burton's 
article, "The Henry James Myth," m the Jan- 
uary Writer will be interested in this bur- 
lesque of Henry James's style which is taken 
from the Baltimore American : — 

THE THINK OP THOUGHT. 

BY HBNRY JAMBS. 

* * * Having, then, perfectly made his plea, if , perhaps, 
it might not, more fittingly, be called a declaration, to her, who, 
indeed, was not averse, nor could she be, evidently, to listen- 
ing, but, nevertheless, she, perfectly firm as ever, gave him, 
gently, to understand, that, even the pealing, which they 
heard, of the Christmas bells, upon the frosty, and, doubtless, 
biting, air, would not, even though he wished it, influence 
her; he, sadly, as who would not. left her, and walked out to 
the night, which was, as usual, all about, at that hour. 

* 

Henry Arthur Jones, the dramatist, says that 
when he first taught himself how to write plays 
it was his custom to witness the same piece six 
nights a week in order to learn the technique. 
Successful plays, like successful books, are 
never accidents. 

♦ ♦ 

Another newspaper experiment has failed. 
The Pekin Gazette has stopped publication 
after a briet career of something like a 
thousand years. In spite of such warnings, 
however, there will always be rash people 
ready to start a paper to fill a long^felt want. 

w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

Do contributors to magazines usually provide 
their own illustrations to short stories or arti- 
cles? And if so, should they be mounted or 
unmounted? c. M. 

[ As a rule illustrations for stories are pro- 
vided by magazine publishers, and not by 
authors. Illustrations for special articles are 
furnished sometimes by the author, sometimes 
by the publisher. The sale of an article is 



often helped if the author can send some good 
pictures with it. If the pictures are photo- 
graphs, they need not be mounted. — w. H. H.] 

I notice that in the January Writer you say 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan died in London, and 
Michael G. Mulhall in Dublin, but that Moses 
Coit Tyler died at Ithaca. Why not say "at " 
London or "in" Ithaca? m. p. s. 

[ " In " is generally used in connection with 
the name of a large city, and " at " in connec- 
tion with the name of a small place. — w. h. h. ] 



(( 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



This morning at three 
A. M. — Boston Journal. 



This morning at three 
o'clock. 



The post-prandial exer- 
cises. — Boston Transcript. 



The after-dinner exercises. 



I^ss pardons than for 
thirty years. — Boston Globe 
headline. 



Fewer pardons than for 
thirty years. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



A paragraph under the heading, "The Scrap 
Basket," in the January number of The 
Writer must voice the opinion of every sens- 
ible reader in the world. To wade through a 
four-hundred-page novel with every other page 
covered with doubtful dialect, that is, dialect 
spelled in various ways, most of it not spelled 
at all, but with a single letter to represent a 
whole word, is a dismal waste of labor. To 
my notion, it is not necessary to write dialect 
in order to put the person who uses it in a 
proper light before the reader. When I pick 
up a book and find it half dialect, I drop it. 

Plbasant Ridge, O. L. B. F. 

MISUSE OF POWERFUL WORDS. 



We talk sometimes with people whose con- 
versation, as Emerson says, would lead us to 
suppose that they had lived in a museum where 
all the objects were monsters and extremes. 
This characteristic of exaggeration in speech 
is caused not by richness of emotion or ex- 
pression, but actually by poverty. Many per- 
sons have a small vocabulary or do not dis- 
tinguish among their sensations, and conse- 
quently lack the word that in the positive de- 
gree expresses their impression. Hence they 
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lazily take some other word and hope to make 
up for its not being the right one by putting it 
in the superlative degree. 

The frequent use of the superlative, besides 
being slovenly, is fatiguing. We become 
weary of any unvaried extreme. How tire- 
some the prima donna would be if she never 
came down from high C! How futile the 
efforts to impress us of the speaker who always 
uses his most powerful tones! How monoto- 
nous and weak the "most perfects," "most 
awfuls," "simply perfects," and "perfectly 
terribles " that we hear on all sides ! We must 
have lights, and shades, and variety — some 
approach to the sequence and calm of ordinary 
life — or we grow weary. 

In being unnatural, the frequent superlative 
involves its user in another fault — untruthful- 
ness — that is none the less real because it is 
unintentional. He does not "hold the mirror 
up to nature." If he did, he would find few 
superlatives. It is well-nigh impossible, for 
example, that each of the parties attended by 
a young girl between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen years should be more delightful than 
the preceding one. But she implies this when 
she says after each of them that she has had 
"the best time she ever had in her life." 
Would it not be equally emphatic, and 
much more in accordance with fact, to 
call the "time" good, pleasant, charming, or 
delightful.? 

Closely akin to the fate of the too-popular 
superlative is the misfortune that is befalling 
certain strong words which depend for their 
power not on degree, but on original signifi- 
cance. These words are being used more often 
than they should be, and consequently are be- 
ing cheapened — a fact to be deplored, for they 
are worth preserving in their original senses 
and power. That they seem fast to be 
losing these the following examples will 
indicate: — 

" Horrid," to take a striking instance, means 
originally "bristling," from the Latin "hor- 
ridus." In Virgil it is used literally of the 
porcupine, and figuratively of the battle front. 
By association it came to characterize not the 
thing that bristled literally or figuratively, but 
the thing so terrible that it made one bristle. 



Its correct use is still limited to these three 
senses. How few things bristle in fact or 
fancy, and how few really make us bristle ! 
How rarely, then, should we hear the words 
"horrid" and "horror"! If the sun is under 
a cloud, however, we call the day "horrid." If 
we have an unpleasant time, it is " horrid." If 
our hair comes out of curl, we look like a 
"horror," and generally, by the way, like a 
" perfect horror," whatever that monster may 
be. And then when the genuine hair-raising, 
awe-inspiring event or thing makes its appear- 
ance, how are we to describe it, if we 
wish to describe it? It is true that we 
have the words, but they have been used 
every day and are worn out and useless. 
They have taken the places of smaller words 
so often that they can no longer fill their own. 
Holiday raiment sported daily is not festive 
enough for a feast, and the strong word too 
often made the equal of little ones loses its 
flavor of superioritv and aloofness. 

A college professor once went so far as to 
advise the members of her theme class never 
to use the word "grand" in their writing. It 
was once a powerful and dignified word, con- 
veying the notion of grandeur in thought, 
style, man, or view, but it has been degraded, 
until now it calls up a host of common and 
petty associations. Who is safe in using it to 
voice his impression of a great man or moun- 
tain or other high thing of nature, when it has 
so often been used to describe a box of candy, 
a dancing party, a new way of dressing the 
hair, the fit of a gown, and so forth ? 

" Horrid" and "grand," then, are practically 
useless, and will be so probably for years to 
come, if they are not permanently weakened. 

Another linguistic disaster that seems to 
threaten is the breaking down of the bars 
among a number of words of widely varied sig- 
nificance — gorgeous, elegant, beautiful, exqui- 
site, magnificent, fine, and lovely. These words, 
it appears, each of which has a distinct indi- 
viduality of its own, are coming to be used in- 
terchangeably for anything that is attractive or 
agreeable. 

We know that "gorgeous" means brilliant 
with color, and that it applies rightly to a rain- 
bow or a sunset, or a garden bright with flow- 
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ers, but on the street cars we overhear it used 
with "simply" before it to describe the fried 
oysters at a popular restaurant. 

** Elegant" means literally something that is 
picked out or selected — something that the 
taste of man has pronounced good. An ele- 
gant thing can be made, and a thing can 
be made elegant. There is the idea of polish, 
cultivation, artificial excellence in the word. It 
cannot be used of things of nature. It is 
properly used of manners, dress, or furniture. 
Yet in our careless speech we call these 
" grand " or "lovely," and apply " elegant " to 
soda water and scenery. 

" Beautiful " is misused principally in being 
too much used. It is both a broader and a 
deeper word than " pretty." Closely related to 
it, with still a difference, are '* exquisite " and 
"magnificent." That which is small and 
dainty, tasteful and attractive, and perfect in 
detail is exquisite. That which is large and 
impressive — made on a grand scale — using 
"grand" in its original sense — is magnificent. 
One cannot go far wrong in the use of the last- 
named word if he remembers Byron's famous 
line in " Childe Harold " : 

'* Battle's magnificently stern array." 

Here we have suggested in one word size, 
richness, impressiveness, and beauty, so like 
the wand of a magician to call up what he 
wills is a word well cl)osen. Almost diamet- 
rically opposed to " magnificent," yet often used 
for it, is " fine," which originally meant small, 
delicate, or refined. It might well be restricted 
to those meanings, instead of being thrust, as 
it so often is, into the place of larger words. 

The last of the group is "lovely" — one of 
the most fragrant words in the language if we 
would but cherish it. It means that which is 
capable of inspiring afEection, that which is 
worthy of love. A face, a character, a maiden, 
a flower — to such the Germans restrict the use 
of their "lieblich," wiiich corresponds to it. 
But with us even this flower-like word has been 
tossed about commonly. The monarch may 
hide for his own use and handling the precious 
gems which he loves, but the language-lover 
cannot put away even the most beautiful of 
word-treasures from the touch of the spoiler. 
What the words "lovely" and "loveliness," 



when rightly used, can suggest of tenderness, 
and sweetness, and reverence the poets know. 
Tennyson, the great artist and language- 
painter, has set the second of them like a pearl 
in Arthur's speech over the body of Elaine, 
the Lily Maid of Astolat : 

" On our dull side of death, 
What should be best, if not so pure a love 
Clothed in so pure a loveliness? " 

Clara Sterling Doolittle* 

The Chicago Record. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Aloysius Coll, whose paper, " Illustrated 
Feature Articles," was published in the De- 
cember Writer, is one of the new writers 
who is winning success. He came out in a 
large number of Christmas numbers this year. 
Leslie's Weekly gave his poem, " Santa Claus 
Up to Date," the honor place of a full page, 
with a fine drawing by Frank C. Schell. He 
had a clever story, " Modern Kris Kringle," in 
the Christmas number of the National Maga- 
^/«^, to which he has often contributed. He 
was represented in both the November and De- 
cember numbers of the Smart Set^ and one 
December number of the New York Clipper, 
In one December issue of the New York Sun- 
day Herald \\^ had a full page, with illustrations, 
and this publication frequently prints his 
poems. His poems and short stories have ap- 
peared in Truths Collier's Weekly, the A'ew 
England Magazine, Success, Judge, the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine, Everybody's Magazine^ 
Outing, and during the new year he will appear 
in several of the magazines of the highest 
class in this country. Mr. Coll lives at Con- 
nellsville, the heart of the coke region, perhaps 
the most un-literary spot on the face of the 
United States. He has a "den" on the main 
street of the town, and works when he feels 
like il. He was formerly a newspaper writer, 
but gave up his staff position to devote all his 
attention to the higher work which he had 
chosen for his field. He has published one 
volume of poems, "The Dust of Dreams." 



R. T. W. Duke, Jr., whose story, "Jack 
Jouetl's Ride," is the leading feature in St* 
Nicholas for January, is a native of Charlottes- 
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ville, Va., and has been for the last twelve 
years judge of the corporation court of that 
city. His first literary work appeared in the 
•old Scribner^s Monthly^ and has been followed 
by poems in the Century^ Lippincotfs^ and 
other magazines, and by short stories in the 
New York Sunday Herald^ the Illustrated 
American^ and other periodicals. Judge Duke 
writes very little, his time being very much oc- 
cupied with his professional business. 

Ellen Boyd Findlay, who had a poem, "The 
Day of the Child," in the December Atlantk^ 
and another poem, "The Apple-Butter Boilin*," 
in the December Century^ was born in Balti- 
more, where her maternal ancestors had lived 
for three generations, having been well-known 
citizens in colonial days. She has English, 
Scotch, and French Huguenot blood in her 
veins. Her father was born in Washington, 
but from his fourth to his thirtieth year he 
Jived on the Western frontier, being closely as- 
sociated with many Indian tribes and with 
many well known chiefs. From him his 
-daughter inherited her love for life outdoors, 
and for books as well. She has lived all her 
life in Baltimore, or its vicinity, spending her 
summers for the past nine years in that part of 
the Blue Ridge which, though in Pennsylvania, 
skirts western Maryland. She has been writ- 
ing for publication in an intermittent way for 
about ten years, doing some descriptive work 
for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore papers, and some verse, stories, etc , for 
magazines. "I was told," she says, "that I 
must expect to do, at first, some gratuitous 
writing, but I believe that anything worth 
printing is worth some compensation, and I 
have never, except for a paper one issue of 
which was for a charity, had any copy pub- 
• lished that was not paid for." Miss Findlay 
has had some short stories published by the 
Outlook^ others by Leslie'' s Weekly and other 
-weekly papers, and she has done some juvenile 
stories for Sunday school magazines. She 
has had verse published in the Cosmopolitan^ 
Munsey^Sy and other magazines, and will have 
verse in the Century during the coming year. 

Alvah Milton Kerr, whose story, "Little 
Hallelujah's Convert," appeared in McClure's 



Magazine for December, is the editor of 
Boyce's Monthly. He was born in Ohio, about 
forty years ago. When he was three months 
old, his father and mother emigrated to Wis- 
consin by wagon and team, going through Chi- 
cago when it w^as little more than a hamlet. 
Shortly after their arrival in Wisconsin, the 
father died, and the mother bought seven hun- 
dred acres of Wisconsin woods, and there 
brought up her family. While the son was yet 
in his teens he left the farm, and learned 
telegraphy. For twelve years he had a varied 
experience in Iowa as night operator, day 
operator, station agent, train despatcher, train 
agent, and so on. During this time he began 
writing, his first efforts being poetry. After a 
time he tried short stories. He has never 
written anything for publication that has not 
found a publisher. Going out of railroad work 
finally, Mr. Kerr went to Salt Lake City and 
wrote a Mormon serial for a newspaper syndi- 
cate. This was afterward published in book 
form. From'Salt Lake City, Mr. Kerr went to 
the Pacific coast, where he spent two years. 
Returning, he settled in Chicago, where he be- 
came assistant editor of Belford^s Magazine* 
Afterward he became editor of a humorous 
paper. Up To Date^ and then went on the Chi- 
cago Ledger. At present his editorial work is 
confined to Boyce's Monthly. Mr. Kerr's chief 
work is the novel, "An Honest Lawyer," 
which attained notable success. He has had 
short stories and poems in all the leading mag- 
azines, and has probably sold more stories to 
Eastern periodicals in the year just closed than 
any other Western writer. Recently he has 
written a series of fourteen railroad stories, 
which have been sold to McClure's Magazine, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the Youth^s 
Companion. Ultimately these stories will be 
put into book form under the title, "Tales of 
Throttle and Key." During such leisure as he 
can get from editorial work, Mr. Kerr is now 
working on a novel, from which those who 
have seen the manuscript expect unusual 
results. 



Edith Lanigan, who wrote the sketch, "The 
Child in the Library," in the Atlantic Monthly 
for January, comes naturally by her literary 
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talent. Her mother is Mrs. Frances Lanigan, 
a valued member of the Ladies* Home Journal 
staff, while the late George Thomas Lanigan, 
one of the first literary editors of the Phila- 
delphia Record^ was her father. His famous 
humorous achievement, "The Threnody on the 
Death of the- Ahkoond of Swat," is included 
by E. C. Stedman in his "American Anthol- 
ogy." Miss Lanigan*s first manuscript was 
purchased by the McClure Syndicate. It was 
a society story, and was printed under the title 
of " As Proper Men as Ever Trod," in the St, 
Louis Glebe-Democraty the Philadelphia In- 
quirer^ and other leading papers. 

Ralph R. Latimer, whose story, ** Homeward 
Bound," appeared in 'McClure' s Magazine for 
December, is director of the Art School at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He was educated for the 
law, and practiced at the Baltimore bar for 
some years, but gave up the law for the study 
of art, which has been his profession ever 
since. He has written very little, though he 
has grown up in a literary atmosphere, his 
mother being the well-known writer, Mrs. E. 
W. Latimer. '* Homeward Bound" is Mr. 
Latimer's first venture into fiction. His other 
work has included articles in the Outlook and 
an English magazine called the Poster^ on 
"How Art Students Live in Paris," and con- 
tributions to the American Poster. He 
studied with Julien in Paris for two years, and 
subsequently traveled extensively in Europe 
and in Asia. 

Lucy Monroe, the author of the article 
on " Odd Clubs " in Lippincotf s for January, 
was herself one of the founders of " The Little 
. Room," of Chicago, one of the odd clubs she 
so gaily describes. She was born in Chicago, 
and has always lived there, except during in- 
tervals of travel. Her inner sanctum in the 
office of Herbert S. Stone & Co., the young 
publishers, is decorated in yellow and black, 
and adorned with quaint old furniture and 
photographs of fine old pictures, as befits the 
aesthetic taste of an editor of the House Beau- 
tifuL Miss Monroe has served as art editor 
of the Chicago Times-Hirald, and for some 
years she contributed regularly to the Critic 
and Book News, but her present duties as 



chief reader for Stone & Co. leave her little 
leisure for writing. 

Belle Moses, whose story, "When Greek 
Meets Greek," appeared in the October issue 
of St. Nicholas, is a product of the New South, 
coming from Savannah, Ga. For several years 
she has been a writer of short stories for 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat, the Phila- 
delphia Times, the New York Press, the New 
York Evening Post, the Chicago Record, Mc- 
Clure" s Magazine and the McClure Syndicate, 
Short Stories, the Smart Set, and the Cri- 
terion, though of late her principal work has 
been for St, Nicholas, to which she has con- 
tributed many articles in the Books and Read- 
ing department, and a variety of short stories. 
A special article by her, on book plates, has re- 
cently been accepted by St. Nicholas, and she 
has in preparation much new juvenile matter. 
About five years ago. Miss Moses was one of 
the prize winners in the Chicago Record con- 
test. This young writer has surmounted many 
difficulties, and has succeeded in securing a 
firm foothold in the literary world. 



Ada Foster Murray, who contributed "A 
Fin-de-Si^cle Product " to the January Century, 
is a Virginia woman. She has written (fre- 
quently under a pen name) many poems which 
have been widely copied. The Harper publi- 
cations, the Outlook, and the Century have 
published her most recent woik. About a year 
ago she was married to Henry Mills Alden, 
the editor of Harper's Magazine and author of 
"A Study of Death " and other books. 



James Gardner Sanderson, whose story cf 
Cornell University in the January issue of 
Lippincotf s began the series of college 
stories which is to appear in that magazine 
during the following twelve months, is a law- 
yer at Scranton, Penn. He was a member of 
the class of 1897 at Cornell, and first begait to 
write while at college. His first work of any 
consequence was "Cornell Stories," published 
b} the Scribners in 1898. Since that time he 
has devoted his leisure to short story writing 
for both the syndicates and the magazines. 
In February of 1898 the Cosmopolitan pub- 
lished "The Professor," his first magazine 
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success, and this was followed by several 
lighter sketches, among them "The Other 
Chair," which has been dramatized and will 
probably be seen during the early spring in 
New York. McClure's for June contained 
a strong story of municipal corruption in poli- 
tics, entitled, "The Member from the Ninth," 
but though Munsey^s will shortly print another 
story of his along the same lines, Mr. Sander- 
son has not yet begun to specialize, as a glance 
through some of the later magazines will show. 
The Puritan of November contained a short 
fanciful sketch entitled " Players to the 
Queen," the January yunior Munsey pub- 
lished a practical business story, and the 
Youth's Companion holds two stories for boys, 
both of which will appear in the near future. 
Mr. Smdarson keeps strictly to his legal 
business during the day. and writes only at 
night, never permitting either line of work to 
encroach upon the time set aside for the other. 



David H. Talmage, who wrote the storiette, 
" When Tillinghast Went Ashore," in Munsey^s 
for November, lives in Iowa. He was born in 
Rhode Island something more than thirty 
years ago, and has been a printer and a news- 
paper man. F«r the last ten years he has de- 
voted himself wholly to literary work, and his 
contributions to periodical literature have ap- 
peared in many places. 



Bertha Gerneaux Woods, whose striking 
poem, " The Child," was given a prominent 
place in Scribners for December, has been 
writing verses and stories for publication in 
various journals since her graduation from the 
Washington high school in 1893. She was 
married in June, 1898, to Albert F. Woods, 
now chief of the Division of Vegetable Physi- 
ology and Pathology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Her writing 
has been mainly for religious papers, such 
as the Independent^ the Congregationalist^ 
the Advance^ the Churchman^ the Sunday 
School Times, etc., and for the last year or two 
she has been a contributing editor to the 
Young People's Weekly, of Chicago. She was 
a contributor to Kate Field's Washington be- 
fore its discontinuance, and once or twice she 



has had work accepted and published in the 
Cosmopolitan and the Youth^s Companion, 



R. E. Young, whose story, " The Difficult 
Minute," appeared in the Atlantic for January^ 
is a Missourian by birth and a Kentuckian by 
ancestry. All her childhood was spent in the 
two states, but for the last ten years she has 
lived in Chicago or New York, engaged in 
medical journalism, having been one of the 
projectors of the Medical Century Publishing 
Company, of which she is now secretary and 
treasurer. She has been too busy to devote 
much time to literature, but last year she did 
some work which was found acceptable by the 
Atlantic 3ind McClure^Sy both of which maga> 
zines have several of her short stories. She 
will in future give her whole time to literary 

work. 

♦ 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT. AUTHORS. 



Jacobs. — W. W. Jacobs, who is one of the 
best-paid writers of short stories in London, 
works so slowly that he cannot turn out more 
than four or five thousand words in a month, 
and must often shut himself up in his study, 
and sit there for hours before anything comes 
to him. — New Orleans States, 

Meade. — In the Girl's Realm for November, 
Mrs. L. T. Meade tells the story of her early 
struggles, and the writing and acceptance of 
her first novel. In the course of the article 
she says : — 

" At the age of fifteen, I told my father that 
I should greatly like to earn money. He 
looked at me in some surprise, and after a 
time he said, * I hope you will never say that 
sort of thing again. There never yet has been 
a woman of our family who earned money.' 

" I felt very much astonished at this speech, 
and rather ashamed of myself. But after a 
little I spoke. 

"•Perhaps you would not greatly mirtd,' I 
said, * if I were to write, and publishers paid 
me for my writing?' 

" ' Well, no,' he admitted, ' that would not be 
quite so disgraceful.' 

" I could see, however, that he was still dis- 
pleased. But my mind was being slowly made, 
up. The longing to write was taking deeper 
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hold of me every day, and once I said to my 
mother: — 

'* * I intend to be an author when I am grown 
up.' 

•' I do not think dear mother believed me. 
She smiled, and told me to mind my lessons, 
and be a good girl. 

" The wish, however, could not be repressed, 
and now at odd moments I began to scribble. 
This was anything but agreeable to my parents 
and my teachers, and I was not allowed to have 
any paper. Still, I was determined to persevere. 

*' I was very much exercised with religious 
motives at that time ; and, as I had some 
friends who considered novels extremely 
wicked, I often thought that I would give up 
writing them. As it was, however, the strong 
bias of my mind was too much for me, and 
soon after I was' fifteen years of age I seri- 
ously began my first published book. There 
was a girl friend whom I loved with a deep 
and sincere passion. She died when she was 
iifteen years of age, and the death of that girl 
was the determining cause which finally fixed 
the plot of my first book in my mind. I would 
describe my girl friend — I would in my heart 
of hearts dedicate the book to her. She was 
gay and bright, and very handsome. She had 
a winning way, a lively tongue, and a fascinat- 
ing manner. She was wild of the wild, but 
deeply affectionate. She died of fever after a 
brief illness. I mourned for her — not in 
public, but in secret. I fretted deeply for her 
early death. To this day I remember her with 
a great affection. 

" Well, the first book was mostly about her. 
I wrote it at intervals — in secret at first — 
then I read little bits of it aloud to an admiring 
audience. The part in particular which con- 
tained the death of the girl I read very 
solemnly to a select few. They consisted of 
my mother and my dear eldest brother. My 
mother wept as she listened. This clinched 
the matter as far as I was concerned. It I 
could make my mother cry, I must have got the 
gift, the wonderful fairygift, of seeing pictures 
in their true proportions. 

" By-and-by the book* was finished. The 
•first part was about no one in particular, just 
the career of a girl from her seventeenth year 



through her married life to old age. My 
girl friend was the daughter of the 
heroine. The end of the book tells the death 
of the girl. I called it, after many thoughts 
and many indecisions, by the rather curious 
name of *Ashton Morton.' When the book 
was finished the next thing was to find a pub- 
lisher, and here, indeed, I was surrounded by 
a cloud of obstacles. The book was admired 
by my friends, but would the great, unknown, 
and terrible world of publishers think anything 
of it? I did not know. 

*' At that time there was a Mr. Morrow in 
Dublin, who had a library something in the 
style of the great Mudie's library in London. 
A friend told me to write to Mr. Morrow, and 
to ask him if he would undertake the pub- 
lication of the book. He said he did not pub- 
lish books — at least, I think he said that. 
Anyhow, he was not inclined to publish mine, 
but he said, ' I believe Mr. Newby, of London, 
would entertain the idea.' 

*' I did not know Mr. Newby's address, but I 
wrote a letter and addressed it to Mr. Newby, 
London. In process of time I got an answer. 
Mr. Newby would be glad to see the manu- 
script. It arrived there in due time, andin the 
course of a month or two, or perhaps more, I 
cannot remember the exact period, I received 
a reply from Mr. Newby. 

" He said that his Reader had given him a 
very good account of the story, and that he 
would be glad to publish it if I, on my part, 
would guarantee the sale of forty copies. I 
was very nearly wild with delight. I had a 
large circle of friends, and I soon secured not 
only the sale of forty, but of sixty, and I think 
seventy copies. I wrote to Mr. Newby, to say 
that I would accept his terms. He sent me an 
agreement. 

" In a short time I received proofs of the book. 
I shall never forget my keen excitement, my 
raptures and ecstasies. I am deadly sick of 
proofs now, but I read each set of those proofs, 
I am sure, half a dozen times. I corrected and 
corrected, and at last they were through the 
press, and just before Christmas in a certain 
year — I do not remember the date, so I cannot 
give it — a large parcel of books was sent down 
to me in my country home. They made a huge 
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parcel, for the friends who subscribed for the 
book were to receive their copies straight from 
me. It was late, and there was snow on the 
ground when the great, bulky, huge parcel was 
brought into the house. It was put on the 
dininj;-room table, and my father and mother 
( my father had now got over his dislike to a 
woman publishing books ) and my brothers and 
sister clustered round to get a first sight of my 
first book. My father himself cut the cords, 
the paper parcel was unfolded, and the books, 
badly bound and badly printed, but, oh ! so 
fascinating to me — my first children truly — 
appeared to view." 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Girl in the Newspaper Office, — " Is the 
Newspaper Office the Pla'ce for a Girl ? " is the 
theme of an editorial symposium in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Ladies' Home yournal. 
Some time ago Edward Bok sent letters to one 
hundred men and women editors asking: "If 
you had a young daughter, desirous or forced 
to go into the outer world, would you, from 
your experience as an editor, or a newspaper 
woman, approve of her working in a daily 
newspaper office? If not, why not .'* And 
under what, if any, circumstances or conditions 
would you sanction it .'* *' 

Of the fifty women addressed on the subject, 
forty-two responded — all but three in the neg- 
ative. Of these, twenty were married, and 
nearly all the twenty are mothers. There were 
thirty answers from the fifty men editors, who 
were unanimous and emphatic in their opinion 
that the newspaper office was not a fit place for 
a girl. They take much the same general view 
of the matter: that the exigencies of news- 
paper work are a severe tax upon the physical 
strength and that the influences of a news- 
paper office are almost sure to coarsen a girl. 

A leading editor in replying to the same 
question embodies in his letter the opinions of 
the twenty-nine other men who also answer the 
ina liry negatively. Rewrites: *'* It depends 
u' >n the girl,* it is said. And it does. But so 
n. ^ch depends upon her, she is asked to carry 
so ^tiuch, she is required to be so everlastingly 
on the defensive, that there isn't one girl in 
twenty who can safely steer across all the rocks 



she meets. And even if she does. I do not 
see how it is worth her while. We are sup- 
posed to pay our women better than any paper 
in New York : yet of the lot, the highest paid 
receives only forty-two dollars a week. She is 
generally credited as getting one hundred 
dollars a week, but, actually, she gets what I 
say, since I pay her each Friday. And hers is 
an unusual success.'* 

Song- Writing. — There are thousands of dol- 
lars in store for the man who can write a song 
that the people must accept, whether they will 
or not. It should be a melody that the small 
bov can wbistle after he has heard it once or 
twice — a melody that lends itself to the *' har- 
monizing'* of the amateur quartette that gathers 
under the awning of the corner grocery and 
dwells, to its own delight and that of its aud- 
ience, upon what has been called a "barber- 
shop minor.** After a song is written comes 
•the business of finding a publisher. The days 
when it was difficult to gain a hearing are past. 
Publishers go looking for good songs now. 

The first cost of publication is from $150 to 
$200. That is for the plates and 1,000 copies. 
The subsequent cost of printing is very small. 
The publisher sells these songs to a jobber at 
prices that range from twelve and one-half to 
eighteen cents a copy. The retail price is fifty 
cents a copy. The publisher*s profit on a suc- 
cessful song is from seven to ten cents a copy. 
— The Junior Munsey. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Ybstrrdays with Authors. By James T. Fields. Illus- 
trated. 419 pp. Cloth, ^3.50. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 1900. 

From the time when the papers now re- 
printed i^ this beautiful new edition first ap- 
peared, in 1871, in the Atlantic Monthly^ they 
have been read and reread bv book lovers, 
always with new and fresh pleasure. The re- 
lations of Mr. Fields with leading authors were 
so close and intimate that his reminiscences 
have peculiar interest and value. He writes of 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, and Dickens, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, and Lowell, and other masters as 
familiar friends, and shows their personality to 
the reader in the most delightful way. The new 
edition of the book is enriched with portraits 
and fac-similes of autograph letters, drawn by 
the courtesy of Mrs. Fields from the collection 
that Mr. Fields began and that she has con- 
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tinued. The illustrations are photogravures of 
the finest workmanship. 

Mountain Playmatbs. By Helen R. Albee. 271 pp. 
Cloth, $(.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 1900. 

"Mountain Playmates" tells the story of the 
regeneration of an abandoned hill farm in New 
Hampshire, near Chocorua Lake. It is full of 
the charm of out-door life and the fascinating 
philosophy of the nature lover. It shows by 
example, as the author says, " how people of 
limited means, but with an unlimited capital of 
idealism and self-helpfulness, can live an 
idyllic life in isolated retirement, where there is 
light and space enough for the soul to expand, 
where one can listen to the dictates of his own 
needs, where he is free to work out the problem 
of his own self-development and growth.'' Any 
one who can read the book and not want to 
start out to acquire an abandoned farm forth- 
with is a being worthy of the sincerest pity. 

Squixrrls and Other Fur-Bbarbrs. By John Burroughs. 
Illustrated. 149 pp. Cloth, $1 00. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 

• There are no better books to put in the 
hands of boys and girls than those devoted to 
nature study and out-door life, and among 
such bonks none can be found better than 
those of Mr. Burroughs. In *' Squirrels and 
Other Fur-bearers" he describes the habits of 
the chipmunk, the woodchuck, the rabbit and 
the hare, the muskrat, the skunk, the fox, the 
weasel, the mink, wild mice, the raccoon, the 
porcupine, and the opossum, always with the 
accuracy of a close observer who has long 
studied as a work of love the wild life every- 
where around him. The book has fifteen illus- 
trations in colors after Audubon and a frontis- 
piece picture of the red fox from life. It is to 
be hoped when a new edition is required 
more illustrations from nature will be given. 
Audubon's pictures were a great achievement 
in their day, but much more accurate work is 
possible now with modern methods of pho- 
tography and color printing. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbr will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
SMifA (Artt cents postagt added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copier 
containing the articles mentioned in the li»t will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write. 1 

Thb Essbncb or Ambrican Humor. Charles Johnston. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Rbminiscbncbs of Huxlbv. John Fiske. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for February. 

Thb Dark in Litbraturh. Professor Richard Burton. 
Fprum (38 c. ) for February. 



Is thb Nbwspapbr Officb thb Placb for a Girl? Edi- 
torial Symposium of editors and newspaper women. Ladies' 
Home Journal { 13 c, ) for February. 

How A Big Nbws Story Is Covbrbd. George Barry Mal- 
lon. Howe Maganine 13 c.) for February. 

Thb Country of Sibnkibwicz. — I. Louis E. Van Nor- 
man. Bookman ( 23 c ) for February. 

FoRBiGN Authors in Ambrica. — II. Rufus Rockwelf 
Wilson. Bookman ^ 23 c. ) for February. 

SuccBss IN Journalism. Alfred C. Harmsworth. Success 
( 13 c. ) for February. 

HoRACB Grbrlby AS I Knbw Him. Colonel A. K. 
McClure. Success ( 13 c. ) for February. 

In thb Early 'Fortibs. (Reminiscences by George M. 
Smith, of Smith, Elder, & Co. ). Reprinted from the Corn- 
hill Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for December 1. 

Thb Historian. Hilaire Belloc. Reprinted from Litera- 
ture in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for December 15. 

J. M. Barrib — An Inquiry. Reprinted from the /4ra<i^iwx 
in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for December 22. 

LiTBRARY Landmarks of London. Reprinted from 
Literature in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for December 22. 

In Hardy's Wbssbx. The Isle of Purbeck. Herbert H. 
Sturmer. Reprinted from the Speaker in the Living Age 
( 18 c. ) for December 29. 

Thb Simuitanbous Newspapprs of thb Twbntibth 
Cbntury. Alfred Harmsworth. North American Review 
(53 c. ) for January. 

A Hundrbd Yrars of ^mbrican Vbrsb. W. D. Howells. 
North A merican Review (53 c.) for January. 

Humor in Black and Whitb. E- T. Reed. Magazine 
o/" Art ( 3S c.) for January. 

Jambs Thomson's Bicbntbnary. Illustrated. American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for January. 

Thb Writing of " Homb. Swbbt Homb." Illustrated. 
American Illustrated Magazine (13 c. ) for January. 

A Nbw Novrlist (Eden L. Phillpotts). Joseph B. 
Gilder. Critic (23 c. ) for January. 

Thb Critic Cblbbratbs Its Twbntibth Birthday. 
Illustrated. Critic ( 23 c. ) for January. 

Thb Rbal Edwin Markham. C. M. McGovem. Home 
Magazine ( 13c. ) for January. 

A Profbssional Survby of Amatbur Journalism. John 
Livingston Wright. American Boy ( 13 c. ) for January. 

Practical Printing for Amatbur;:. W. S. Knox. 
A merican Boy (13 c. ) for January. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



'* Margaret Alston," author of "Her Boston 
Experiences," is Anna Farquhar, writer of 
"The Professor's Daughter," who is Mrs. 
Ralph Bergen^ren, of Worcester, Mass. 

The Philharmonic ( Chicago ) is a handsome 
new quarterly devoted to music, art. and the 
drama. It is published by William K. Ziegfeld, 
and edited by Charles E. Nixon. 

London has a new magazine, called the 
Thrush, which will be composed entirely of 
hitherto unpublished poetry. 
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The Rhymester^ a new periodical dedicated 
to poetry, has made its appearance at Hedrick, 
la. Clyde A. Henry is the publisher. 

The Juvenile Monthly is a new magazine 
published by Adolph B. Suess, of East St. 
Louis. 

A new bi-monthly magazine called the Stti- 
dent^ published in Kansas City, Mo., promises 
to furnish entertainment for children of every 
class, from the kindergarten to the advanced 
pupil. 

L. N. Megargee has begun, in Philadelphia, 
the publication of a weekly magazinelet called 
Seen and Heard, a continuation of the articles 
which he contributed under that caption for so 
many years to the columns of the Philadelphia 
Times. 

The American Cat News is a new magazine, 
published by C. F. Whitemarsh and F. C. 
Goudy, Chicago. It is issued for cat lovers, 
and its news will be devoted exclusively to 
cats and catteries. 

The IViw World stopped publication with 
the December number. 

The Western Club Woman of Denver, 
edited by Mrs. L. M. Stansbury ("Ellis Mere- 
dith*'), has been merged in the Club Woman 
of Boston, edited by Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
The Club Woman is the official organ of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, and of 
the United States Daughters of 1872. 

Motherhood ( New York) is the new name of 
the magazine hitherto known as Trained 
Motherhood. 

Farm and Home (Springfield, Mass.) will 
pay fifteen dollars for the best description of 
how farmers have co-operated, and offers 
seventeen other prizes for jottings that best 
tell how farmers have succeeded in buying to- 
gether or in selling together, or in working 
together. 

The Courrier du Livre ( Paris ) announces 
that anonymous donors have offered two 
prizes of 1,000 francs each and a third of 
500 francs for the best essays on "The Insects 
Which Attack Books and the Best Means of 
Destroying Them." Henry Martin, of the 
Bibliotheque de L'Arsenal, will give particulars. 



The total number of newspapers of all kinds 
published in the world is 42,800. The United 
States comes first, with 19,760 papers, and 
Great Britain next with 6,050. In Russia there 
are only 743 newspapers, or one to every 
170,000 people. The Petit Journal of Paris 
has the largest daily circulation in the world, 
averaging 1,000,000 copies; the paper which 
has the smallest circulation is the Imperial 
Review, published for the sole benefit of the 
Emperor of Austria. It is made up from 
translations of all the principal items in Euro- 
pean papers and the daily edition is three 
copies. 

The Pan-American exposition will draw a 
number of organizations of newspaper men to 
Buffalo this year. The National Editorial As- 
sociation will meet there June 10- 14 for its an- 
nual session. The International League of 
Press Clubs will stop over at Buffalo for three 
days in June en route to Portland, Ore., 
where the annual session of the League will be 
held in July. A number of state and city or- 
gani:;ations will also visit the exposition. 

In his article in the February Forum, en- 
titled "The Dark in Literature," Professor 
Burton treats of the abnormal elements of life 
as reflected in books, and takes his quotations 
from the masterpieces of poetry and the 
drama. 

Collier's Weekly will publish Hall Caine's 
new novel, "The Eternal City," as a serial. 

The Living Age ( Boston ) began its 228th 
volume with the number for January 5. 

The Magazine of Art (New York) for Jan- 
uary contains a contribution on "Humour in 
Black and White," by E. T. Reed, the Punch 
artist, who gives a studied estimate of the 
work of the noted contributors to Punch, and 
describes their characteristics. 

Carolyn Wells has a paper in Scribner's for 
February on the " Nonsense Verse " of Lear, 
Gilbert, Carroll, and others, with many amus 
ing examples of their best work. 

Ignatius Donnelly died in Minneapolis Janu- 
ary 2, aged sixty-nine. 

Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence ("Meta 
Lander") died at Marblehead, Mass., January 
5, aged eighty-eight. 
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THE ABSENCE OF BROTHERLY 
LITERARY SYMPATHY. 



Why is it that so few literary workers take 
an active interest in the literary endeavors of 
their fellow-workers ? Why is there such in- 
difference among those who are leading the 
literary life toward those who have started to 
follow the same calling? 

That this indifference exists, almost every 
person with literary predilections will agree 

Copyright, 1901, by William 



if he will recall his own literary experiences. 
Whether his early literary ventures were or 
were not successful, the absence of warm, 
brotherly sympathy and encouragement when 
he was writing them will be almost invariably 
discovered, and the writer will find that his 
pathway was strewn with hindrances and ob- 
stacles, which now, in his later literary career, 
he may regard as infinitesimal, but which 
seemed well-nigh insurmountable when he was 
making his maiden efforts. 

Does not the absence of this literary S}ni- 
pathy tend to freeze out of existence the germ 
that lies dormant in the soul of many a strug- 
gling:, perhaps faint-hearted, beginner in the 
world of letters ? And if so, do we ever stop 
to think how much that is really worthy, if not 
indeed the very best, we are " assisting," un- 
consciously it may be, to an early and un- 
merited death ? 

The obstacles in the way of literary suc- 
cess are getting more and more difficult to 
overcome. How supremely important it is, 
therefore, that sincere workers in the literary 
field should stand together, assisting one an- 
other by wise counsel and kindly suggestion 
to success. 

It may be argued that to travel over a rough 
and thorny literary road will be a va uable ex- 
perience, and will insure absolute success for 
every literary worker who deseives it; that 
there is no failure for the earnest soul deter- 
mined to vanquish whatever difliicullies beset 
his path. Such a theory may have had force 
in the past, but in *' the strenuous life" of 
to-day merit may fail simply for lack of due 
encouragement, and this should never be. 

Competition should not obstruct the way to 
literary fame. Fame, it has been truly said, 
"is not a limited quantity, which must be 
divided up, but, like the sunlight, each may 
have it all, and not rob his neighbor." Jeal- 

H. Hills. All rights reserYed. 
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ousy, therefore, should be an unknown quan- 
tity among true literary spirits. 

If the brotherly feeling were always shown in 
the literary life, greater excellence would come 
as a result of literary endeavor, since writers 
would never be satisfied with anything less than 
the very best. With the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness intensified would ccme the awakening 



of dormant literary activities that have slept be- 
neath the untoward influence of ridicule, in- 
difference, and sneers. We need more of the 
brotherly spirit in the world of letters, both 
for the sake of better literature and for the ad- 
vancement of the individual in honest quest of 
literary fame. Duane Movjry, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 



XX III — By the Editor of the Chautauquan, 

The Chautauquan is conducted on the 
theory that it is practicable to specialize in the 
magazine field, as in every field of production 
nowadays. The subtitle, "A Magazine for 
Self-Education," is a part of the trade maik of 
the magazine, adopted for permanent use, and 
indicating at sight the special field of the publi- 
cation. This does not mean that the Chautau- 
quan is not a popular magazine among maga- 

•This series of " Editorial Talks with Contributors " writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in The Writer for September, 1895, and 
will be continued. The articles that have been published so 
far are as follows : September, 1895. by William Hayes Ward' 
superintending editor of the Independent; October, 1895, by 
Robert E Bonner, editor of the Ne^v York Ledger; Novem- 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Leslie's 
IVeekly, and Rounseville Wildmau, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian It^'orh, and Edwin M. Maad, editor of the 
l^eiv England R fa gazine ; February, 1896, by Robert M. 
Offord. managing edi'or of the Neiv York Observer ; March, 
^896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home; June, 1896, 
by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule, now 
the Christian Endeavor IVorld ; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein, editor of the American Jewess ; October, 1896' 
by the editors of the Youth's Companion ; May, 1897, by A. R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic IVorld Magazine; June, 1897, 
by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the Home Magazine ; March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 
October, i?99, by Howard A. Bridgman, managing editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Hud- 
son, editor of Modern Culture; February, 1901, by James E. 
Tower, managing editor of Good Housekeeping. 

The numbers of Tub Whiter containing these articles may 
be had separately or together Numbers published before 
January, 1900, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; num- 
bers beginning with January, 1900, will be sent for ten cents each. 



zines, but it does mean that it has a distinct 
mission to which its contents are devoted. 
That mission, broadly stated, is to help people 
to systematize their reading. The accom- 
plishment of this object is attempted by taking 
up a few definite topics and treating them thor- 
oughly — first, by means of authoritative con- 
tributions ; second, by profuse illustration; 
third, by annotation ; fourth, by extensive bibli- 
ographies; fifth, by editorial sidelights from 
current developments. The reader of this 
magazine may thus secure tangible results from 
his reading during the year, instead of a vague 
impression of miscellaneous unrelated articles. 

The Chautauquan year runs from October 
to October. From October to June each year 
material in the magazine is related directly or 
indirectly to the special topics. These topics 
for 1900-01 — the "French-Greek" year — are : 
The Rivalry of Nations : World Politics of To- 
day, A Reading Journey in the Orient, Critical 
Studies in French Literature, the Inner Life 
of Prominent Frenchmen and Greeks, the 
French Revolution, Greek History and Litera- 
ture, and popular Psychology. 

October, 1901, to June, 1902, will be the 
" German-Roman " year, the special topics 
being: The History of Ignited States Diplo- 
macy, A Reading Journey Through Italy, Crit- 
ical Studies in German Literature, the Inner 
Life of Prominent Germans and Romans, Im- 
perial Germany, Italian Literature and Art, 
and Anthropology. 

The two years following will be known, re- 
spectively, as the " English " and "American " 
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years, thus completing a four-year period of 
topics calculated to give reading people some- 
thing of what is known as "the college outlook." 

Three numbers each year — July, August, 
and September — are popular vacation issues, 
open to fiction and special articles of contem- 
porary interest. 

Such statements make it clear that contribu- 
tors who have made no specialty of any de- 
partment of knowledge can hardly expect to 
send acceptable manuscript. It should be 
added that the hardest task of the editor is to 
find writers who have the information and who 
at the same time can disabuse their minds of 
the notion that they must always write for 
critics as good as, or better than, themselves in 
their own professional line. The Chauiauquan 
goes into the average American home. Two- 
thirds of the names on its subscription list are 
those of housekeepers who wish to make their 
homes real centres of culture ; to keep in touch 
with the interests of the boys and girls who 
have gone from the home to college ; to substi- 
tute conversation concerning the higher things 
of life for the "gossip *' of the community; to 
think the thoughts of the greatest men and 
•women over after them ; to have some stand- 



ards by which to judgeof the passing develop- 
ments in history, letters, and art ; to learn how 
other people have made the most of their cul- 
tural opportunities. These are some of the 
things that people take the Chauiauquan for. 

Whatever may be considered pertinent to 
such plans and ideals is examined with care, 
and as promptly as possible. 

Articles dealing with ways and means of 
self-education for individuals and communities 
are especially desired. For suggestive para- 
graphs showing the relation of important cur- 
rent developments to the selected topics of the 
Chautauquan year, the rate of a cent a word 
will be paid. 

Typewritten articles not exceeding 3,000 
words are preferred. 

If photographs are sent, they should be 
mounted, to avoid damage. 

Inasmuch as the magazine is not published 
for private profit, but in behalf of the chartered 
Chautauqua System of Popular Education, 
payment for contributions is not based upon 
competitive commercial rates. The editor pre- 
fers to have a price stated when manuscript is 
submitted. Frank Chapin Bray, 

Clrvbland, Ohio. 



A PLEA FOR THE LITERARY HACK. 



If only those lawyers and physicians ac- 
knowledged to be at the top of their profes- 
liions were allowed to practice, practicing doc- 
tors and lawyers would be so few, and conse- 
quently in such demand, that it is doubtful if 
the poor would be able to secure either legal 
advice or medical aid. The great majority of 
people depend upon lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, and other professional men who have 
only a moderate reputation. Similarly, a large 
majority of people depend for their supply of 
reading matter almost wholly upon the work of 
■literary hacks, to be found mainly in news- 
pipers and the lower-grade magazines. 

The literary hack fills a good-sized niche in 
the world of letters, and although the loss of 



his writings would not be as deeply mourned 
as those of the able and recognized author, 
they would be mourned by a much larger class 
of readers. 

Many people who are pleased to think they 
belong to a " higher order of beings " look with 
contempt upon one who writes, say within a 
month, such articles as " The Proper Way to 
Carve," "How to Build a Hen House," "Some 
New Postage Stamps," "Hints to Amateur 
Photographers," " The Latest Games for 
Social Festivities," "Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology," "The Latest Method of Ventilating 
Silos," or "The Degeneration of Art Since the 
Florentine Period." Such an author may, or 
may not, as the case maybe, be able to "ar- 
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rive" in due time in the legitimate field of 
letters, yet he is honestly earning a living for 
himself, and generally supporting a family be- 
sides. Those who would sneer at writers of 
this class will generally do well not to probe 
too deeply into the pursuits of their forbears, 
for it is extremely doubtful if they gained a live- 
lihood in as pleasant, easy, or dignified a way. 



Do not condemn the literary hack. His 
work is needed and appreciated, and not until 
the Socialists or some other able reformers 
have so arranged matters that all are equally 
educated and financially provided for, will he 
cease to edify the majority pf readers. 

Lewis A, BroTvne^ 

Laconia, N. H. 



MISREPRESENTING NEWSPAPERS IN FICTION. 



The duties of the author are many, though 
some of them doubtless depend upon th^ 
viewpoint. One of them surely is to paint 
things as nearly true to life as an artistic sense 
of propriety and proportion will permit. An- 
other, and perhaps a cardinal duty, is to avoid 
making one's self ridiculous ; to abstain from 
putting one's self in an absurd aspect. This the 
author owes not only to his art, but to himself. 

Perhaps the best rule to follow in order to 
avoid that position is this: Never write 
about anything that you have not made pecul- 
iarly your own province. This rule is, of 
course, more easily formulated than followed ; 
bit if one cannot follow it absolutely, one can 
at least keep not very far behind it, and the 
nearer one comes to catching up with it, the 
safer he is. If you write about something 
that is not your own province, and step amiss, 
it is probably somebody else's province, and 
no matter where that somebody may be 
hidden, he will appear and hurl a damning 
accusation at you. 

I am moved to make these few remarks 
by the manner in which many writers shape 
fictitious extracts from newspapers. Unless 
such imitation newspaper items are written 
by newspaper men, who do not often find time 
to write anything but the real article, they in- 
variably violate every canon, written or unwrit- 
ten, of the newspaper business. The thought- 
less may accept the imitation as truthful, but 
the thoughtful and those of the craft — never. 

The editorial "we," without which no un- 



sophisticated writer seems to deem a news, 
paper extract complete, is a gross violation of 
newspaper ethics, unless it appears as part of 
an editorial. Used in a news or "feature" 
story, it is as much out of place as an affecta- 
tion of linguistic accomplishment is anywhere. 
A real newspaper man introducing the editor- 
ial "we" into a news story would be the re- 
cipient of harsh words from his superior that 
would have a tendency to make him regret 
things, including the fact that he was alive. 
There may have been a time when the use of 
"we" in reporting was allowable, but that 
time is of the long ago. 

No matter how incomplete your informa- 
tion may be, you must not admit that you do 
not know all there is to know about the matter 
discussed. A recent magazine story includes 
an article purporting to have been clipped 
from a newspaper, in which this statement is 
made : " We hope to publish a photograph 
to-morrow, with further particulars." This is 
really fearful. It is bad, because it is an ad- 
mission of a lack of fullness of information, 
and because it directs the attention of the 
opposition paper to the fact that it would be a 
good thing to get a photograph and look up 
the missing particulars. Neither of these 
things must be done under any circumstances. 
The enemy must not be furnished aid and 
comfort, and the public must not be permitted 
to believe that " we " do not know " all," as the 
villain says in the melodrama. 

Do not misunderstand me. You are not to 
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fabricate, as certain vulgar and suspicious 
classes profess to believe is the custom of the 
news purveyor. If you do not know the facts, 
you are not to weave facts out of your 
brain to supply the deficiency. On most news- 
papers, if a man should violate one of these un- 
written rules, he would be cautioned, more or 
less violently, that he was afoul of a reef on 
which he was likely to meet disaster. The 
man who would **fake," as the deliberate man- 
ufacture of news is termed, would promptly be 
<lischarged. No; in actual newspaper report- 
ing you must put on a bold face and write the 
facts you have as if they comprised all there is 
worth writing about; as if you could go on giv- 
ing details ad nauseum if you had the mind, 
but magnanimously forebore from wearying 
the reader. Then the public will not suspect 
how little you really know; the rival newspaper 
may be deluded, too, and not hunt up the facts 
you missed ; and to-morrow you can come out 
with flying colors, photograph, missing details 
and all, and enlarge on the lack of enterprise dis- 
played by your rival iii not doing the same thing. 
Further, the modesty of " we hope to print " 
will hardly do. Even if it were proper to let 
the rival newspaper know what news you 



intend to "scoop "it with to-morrow, — which 
would be like a detective starting on a trail 
with a brass band, — it would not be proper to 
"hope to" do it. If it were only a case of 
hoping, it were well to keep still. If it were 
an assured thing, it would be consistent to say 
" we will," if the " we " or the announcement 
were either of them proper — which they are not. 

These are only a few of the "don'ts." 
" We " must not " understand " that Bill Jones 
is going to paint his barn next week. It may 
be reported that he is, and in that case an 
interview with Bill would be proper, if he is 
within reach, and if he does not refuse to 
speak for publication. If he cannot be 
reached or his tongue cannot be unloosened, 
the reporter should say so. It i^ a lazy, shift- 
less thing to "understand" anything without 
taking the trouble to find out whether it is 
true, or whether it is possible to find this out. 

All of these breaches of etiquette happen, 
not in the newspapers, because if they were 
written they would never get past the editors, 
but they happen in stories where ill-advised 
authors fabricate clippings from newspapers. 
Please don't let it happen again. 

DuLUTH. Minn. Stillmati H, Bingham, 



WRITING WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 



I have just finished reading a short story, 
the scene of which is laid in a picturesque river 
valley of one of our northern states. The 
author evidently has but a vague impression of 
that section, for the village that in reality is 
in view of the rapids is, 'according to his topog. 
raphy, several miles away, and where he says a 
cabin stands it wou'd be impossible to build 
one. But for the names of the rapids, the vil" 
lage, and the state, I should not have recog" 
nized the place, which I know well. 

Probably not many people have noticed the 
blunder. The editor who accepted the story 
<:ould not be expected to be familiar with every 
oook and corner of the earth. The manuscript no 
doubt sold for as much as if its geography had 



been all right. Still, I cannot refrain from pro- 
testing against such writing without knowledge. 

A writer should not try to describe any place 
unless he has a definite and accurate idea of it. 
How preposterous it would be for one to try to 
describe New York's Central Park, or China- 
town in San Francisco, without having had a 
glimpse of either. Even in describing small 
places, accuracy is important; for if the de- 
scription is incorrect, somebody is sure to see 
the blunder. 

If a writer must draw on his imagination, he 
should not use real names of places in his de- 
scriptions. If he uses real names, his descrip- 
tions should be absolutely accurate. 
Nbw Glakus, Wit. Paul Van der Eike. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 



*% 



Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale, 
spoke boldly in defense of "newspaper Eng- 
lish" in a lecture delivered lately in New 
Haven. He said: "The agency which during 
the last hundred years has been the favorite 
one to accuse of corrupting the speech is the 
newspaper. Its influence upon the tongue has 
been described as pestilential. We are con- 
stantly treated with specimens of what is 



called its English. One might fairl^^ infer 
from the way in which it is usually spoken of 
that with the steadily increasing circulation of 
this sort of periodical alone, there was no hope 
for the language whatever. It is hard to see 
why the newspaper should be selected as the 
special agent that is bringing about the general 
ruin that is always impending. Why should 
its influence be so peculiarly calamitous ? Are 
there no other producers of bad English than- 
those who write for it.'* Of course, there are 
newspapers and newspapers. Some of them? 
deserve all the denunciation which has been 
impartially laid by the censurers upon the 
whole body. Doubtless, too, there is a good 
deal of bad thinking and bad writing to be 
found in the columns of the very best of them. 
Nor need it be denied that newspaper writing 
is subject to conditions which tend to impair 
excellence. What is produced is produced 
to meet the want of the moment. Little or no- 
time can be allowed for examination or re- 
vision. As, therefore, it is a kind of work that is 
almost inevitably done unjler stress, it is sure^ 
from the nature of things, to be specially liable 
to faults that spring from haste and careless- 
ness. On the other hand, there are counter- 
balancing advantages in its favor. The writers 
connected with the more important journals 
are usually a picked body of men. They are 
invariably under an influence which tends to 
promote perspicuity and energy of expression. 
As a class, they are strongly partisan. Accord- 
ingly, they are almost always in a state of 
wrath against something or somebody, and con- 
sequently they write in earnest. In education 
and in ability newspaper men are, as a class,, 
far superior to those who set out to be their 
critics and censors." 



^ * 



The importance of proper punctuation is il- 
lustrated anew by a story told of a Russian 
lieutenant who overheard a sergeant giving 
a recruit a short lecture upon his duties. •' The 
military service," said the sergeant, "requires 
little prayer to God, and a strict attention to- 
the orders of a superior." Somewhat aston- 
ished at this singular definition of military 
duty, the ofiicer ventured to ask the sergeant 
for his authority. Thereupon the sergeacU 
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produced an ancient volume^ containing the 
following: "The military service requires 
little ; prayer to God, and strict attention to 
the orders of a superior." 



**» 



Queer things happen to translators some- 
times. Marcus Clark, the author of **His 
Natural Life," once told a friend that he had 
discovered a French novel that he regarded as 
a work of genius. He translated it into Eng- 
lish, and when a Melbourne firm brought it out, 
publisher and translator were both astounded 
at discovering that he had merely put into Eng- 
lish a French translation of one of George 

Eliot's books. 

m 
« « 

The March Atlantic is sure to have ah enor- 
mous sale. Charles Battell Loomis has in it 
an article entitled " How to Write a Novel for 
the Masses" — which is something ihat te( ming 
millions of writers yearn earnestly to know. 

In his reminiscences of Charlotte Bronte in 
the Cornhill Magazine^ George Smith, the pub- 
lisher, tells how the reading of *' Jane Eyre "^ 
in manuscript held him so firmly that he 
allowed an engagement to lapse, his horse to be 
led away from the door, his luncheon to be re- 
moved, and his dinner to be slurred over, 
rather than he should lay down the story. 
Does anything like that ever happen to pub- 
lishers' Readers nowadays ? 

* * ♦ 

The death of Marshall S. Pike, the song- 
writer, was announced by the Topeka State 
yournal^ February i6, under the heading, 
"Poet Spike Dead." The despatch began: — 

Boston, Feb. i6.— Marshall Spike, poet, dinger, and actor, 
is dead at his home in Upton. 

and the songwriter is referred to as "Mr. 

Spike "all through it. The night editor will 

blame the telegraph, of course. 

♦ 
* ♦ 

Those who have the mistaken idea that there 

is no chance in the leading magazines for new 

writers will perhaps be interested to know that 

of the six short stories to appear in Scribner's 

for April, three are by writers with unfamiliar 



names. A new writer can always get a hearing 

if he can write something conspicuously good. 

w. H. H. 
•# — * 

QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will'be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

What is the rule governing dialogue ? When 
is it correctly incorporated within the para- 
graph, and when should it be •' run" in inde- 
pendent sentences ? R. o. R. 

[Dialogue as a rule should be printed in 
independent paragraphs, a new paragraph 
being made whenever the speaker changes. 
Occasionally a speech may be incorporated in 
a narrative paragraph, if it is only incidental, 
or if it is closely connected with the rest of the 
matter in the paragraph. A series of speeches 
by different people should, never be run to- 
gether in a paragraph. It is one of the most 
common blunders of careless or uneducated 
story writers to run the speeches of their char- 
acters together, without paragraphing, and 
without the quotation marks that are necessary 
at the beginning and end of every speech by 
arxy character. Such lack of attention to proper 
' form is inexcusable, since examination of any 
printed novel would show the writer how dia- 
logue is correctly written. — w. h. h. ] 



Is it admissible for an author to send copies 
of the same manuscript to several different 
publishers simultaneously, with a view to ac- 
cepting the first offer, and thus avoiding long 
delays.^ c. u. 

[It is not advisable to send copies of the 
same manuscript to two or more editors simul- 
taneously. The scheme looks feasible at first 
sight, but authors who have tried it have got 
into difiiculties. — w. ii. h. ] 



In the opening chapter of "Pendennis" 
Thackeray tells how "the Major sate down 
at his accustomed table there, and wl ile the 
waiters went to bring him his toast and his 
hot newspaper, he surveyed his letters through 
his gold double eyeglass," etc. What does 
Thackeray mean by the phrase, " his hot news- 
paper ".^ J. w. 

[ In former days newspapers were j>rinted on 
paper that had been previously dampened, to 
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make it take the ink well. Newspapers, in 
consequence, used to come "damp from the 
press," and as they were rather disagreeable to 
handle in this condition, they were often 
warmed by servants by the fire before being 
given to ladies and gentlemen for reading. 
Nowadays newspapers are printed on dry 
paper, and when they come from the press they 
are often charged with electricity. — w. h. h. ] 



Here is a sample of ''newspaper English" 
from the first page of the New York Times for 
February \a\ — 

Although it was the middle of the day, and the neighbor- 
hood was teeming with life, the assailant half stunned Mrs. 
Pryor, with a bludgeon, she thinks, though no trace of one 
could be found, and would have gotten away with her purse in 
all probability without a hue and cry except for the instant 
action of the young woman. 

How about the use of "gotten"? G. s. h. 

[ It is a common fault of reporters to try to 
put too much into a single sentence, as the 
Times reporter fias done here. His one 
sentence should be broken into three, at 
least. "Gotten "is an affectation, even when 
it is used for "obtained"; "gotten away" for 
" escaped" is, of course, ridiculous. — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



A Western college president severely cen- 
sured a student for not conforming to literary 
lines laid down by our fathers. In an uncalled- 
for heat of passion he said : " If you try to be 
yourself, there's no salvation for you. You'll 
never amount to shucks." Wretched students, 
to be under the supervision of any institution 
which would sacrifice the Jiving present to the 
dead past, or the man to the machine I 

CfiDAR Rapids. la. S. XettOphoH CrOSS. 



TWO TOMMIES — AN IMPRESSION. 



"Tommy and Grizel" lies lately read on my 
table. As I recall its pages, another Tommy 
floats before my mind's eye, and of the two, he 
has a mighty advantage over T. Sandys, as Mr. 
Barrie calls his hero, for a change. " Sir 
Thomas Upmore" — so he writes himself on 
the back of a two-volume novel — has but one 
point of resemblance in common with this 
new-fashioned Tommy. Tliey both, if you re- 
member, had wings. Thomas Upmore demon- 



strated his in a strange and literal sense by 
soaring at times in mid-air, to the dismay of 
on-lookers, and the mystification of scientists; 
while Tommy of Sentimental fame rose to 
dizzy heights of mental brilliancy, where few 
could follow, or remain with comfort, owing to 
the highly rarefied atmosphere. Tommy No. i 
could no more help "going up'* when he felt 
a gentle, heavenward force filling his coat 
pockets and tingling through his veins than 
Tommy No. 2 could resist rising to airy realms 
of rhetoric. But between the two Tommies — 
what a difference there is ! Here is Mr. Black- 
more's offspring, light as thistledown, and with 
a heart of gold, and there is Mr. Barrie's 
progeny, a soulless will-o'-the-wisp giving chase 
to the unlawful lights that flit across Bohemian 
marshes, and leaving to flare into outer dark- 
ness the one true light of his self-conscious life. 
Unfortunately, to have been a Tommy Up- 
more was to have been an impossibility. If 
one could say with certainty the same of Mr. 
Barrie's "ain Tammas," it would be something 
approaching compensation. 
Hbndeksonvillk, n. C. Mary Page Bird, 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Marvin Dana, whose story, "The Tempta- 
tion of John Greaves," appeared in the Ledger 
Monthly for February, was born in Vermont, 
and is thirty-three years old. He was elected 
to deliver the alumni poem at the college 
where he took his classical course — Middle- 
bury — in 1894. He has traveled a good deal, 
and has made a point of living in various parts 
of Europe, so as to know the life really by ex- 
perience not merely by observation of others. 
His literary work began with an early volume 
of poems, which was very successful. He has 
done considerable historical work, includino^his 
" Life of Custer." The supplementary volume 
of Dr. Ridpath's Universal History, namely, 
"The Last Decennium of the Century," is by 
him, and he prepared for Dr. Ridpath the 
chronological history in the new Webster's 
Dictionary. He also edited the Hungarian 
millennial volume. For a number of years 
nearly all his work has been in fiction and 
verse. A novel published in London last year 
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^as successful. He has only just returned ' 
*from abroad, where he edited Judy^ the old 
Tory satirical illustrated weekly of London. 
He has contributed short stories and poems to 
•practically all the London magazines. The 
Pall Mall Magazine has for some time made 
afeature of his poems. Recently he has been 
contributing a series of signed leading articles 
on American affairs to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
He is a member of a number of London clubs. 



Waldon Fawcett, whose article, " The Edu- 
cation of the Indian Girl," in the February 
Dilineator dt2As in a general way with a sub- 
ject that has lately received considerable at- 
tention from educators and governmental 
officials, is a member of that " free lance " lit- 
erary guild which is probably more largely rep- 
resented in Washington, D. C. than in any 
other city in the country, not even excepting 
New York. Mr. Fawcett has had a practical 
journalistic training, and was staff correspond- 
ent of the Cleveland World during the time 
when Robert P. Porter was in control of that 
newspaper. Of late he has devoted his time 
almost exclusively to the preparation of illus- 
trated special and descriptive articles, and has 
made contributions of this character to Mun- 
se/s^ the Junior Munsey^ the Puritan^ the 
lVof/ia/i''s Home Comipatiion^ the Ledger 
Monthly^ the Household, the Ladies'* Worlds 
Peai'sorCs Magazine^ Harper^ s Weekly^ Leslie* s 
Popular Monthly^ Truth, the Metropolitan, 
and the National Magazine. Several years' 
occupancy of the position of associate editor 
of the Marine Review and other similar con- 
nections have enabled Mr. F'awcett to gain a 
degree of insight into the semi-technical phases 
of certain industrial fields, notably mining, ship 
building, and iron and steel manufacture, and 
he has had opportunity to write on these and 
kindred subjects for the Engineering Maga- 
zine, the Scientific American, the Popular 
Science Monthly, and other publications. 



^ [ay Isabel Fisk, whose story, *• A Pair of 
Bellows,'' appeared in the Home Magazine 

\ New York) for January, is the wife of Clinton 
B. Fisk, a New York newspaper man, and the 

»dau|rhter of Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor. Besides 



doing literary work, Mrs. Fisk teaches elocu. 
tion, physical culture, and fencing, and coaches 
players, both professional and amateur. From 
the story, *' A Pair of Bellows," she fashioned 
a two-act comedy of the same name, which she 
produced successfully last summer, taking the 
leading role herself. She has also written other 
pieces for the stage. Her book, " The Repent- 
ant Magdalen and Other Stories," is soon to 
be followed by another volume of short stories. 
Mrs. Fisk writes more or less regularly for the 
Metropolitan, the Home Magazine, the Smart 
Set, Truth, the Clipper, and other leading 
periodicals. At present she is engaged in the 
dramatization of the first story in "The Re- 
pentant Magdalen." 

Latta Griswold, author of the serial, " Wall- 
raven," which began in the .February number 
of the Ledger Monthly, is a senior in Princeton 
University. He has written all his life, but 
for publication only within the last year, and 
only for the Ledger Monthly and one or two 
other minor magazines, with the exception of 
newspaper correspondence. In college Mr. 
Griswold is an editor of the A^assau Literary 
Magazine. He is now confining his literary 
work to short stories. 



John Hall Ingham, the author of the quat- 
rain, "Outlook," that appeared in the February 
Atlantic, is a Philadelphia lawyer. He has 
contributed poems to Scribner's Magazine, the 
Atlantic^Monthly, the Century, the Independ- 
ent, the SunddySchool Times, and other peri- 
odicals, but has never published a volume of 
verse. Three of his poems are included in 
Stedmin's " Anthology." He has assisted in 
the preparation of several legal treatises, and 
IS the author of a work on the " Law of Ani- 
mals " — a comprehensive treatise of eight 
hundred pages on a subject new in legal 
literature. 

Basil King, who wrote the story, "The 
Eleventh Hour," in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February, is the author of " Griselda," a short 
novel, published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., of 
Chicago, in December, 1900. He was born in 
Canada, and has lived sometimes there, some- 
times in the United States, and sometimes in 
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England. He has traveled a great deal, and 
knows French life very well, as well as English 
and American. He is now living in New York. 



Margaret L. Knapp, whose story, ** The Defeat 
of the Method," is announced ty the Atlantic 
Monthly for early publication, will be remem- 
bered as the author of the story, "Mother," 
which appeared in the Atlantic for January, 
1900, and which attracted much attention. 
"The Defeat of the Method" is, like that, 
psychological in character, only with more 
humor in the situation. 



Lily A. Long, author of^the story entitled 
"R: A Prescription," in the February Cen- 
tury^ lives in St. Paul, Minn. Her first literary 
efforts, like those of many other writers, were 
in the line of poetry, and some of her early 
verses were published in Utiity, of Chicago, 
and elsewhere. Her later verses have been 
withheld from publication. Some years ago 
she published two novels, "A Squire of Low 
Degree" and *' Apprentices to Destiny." They 
were well received for that day, but did not 
achieve a phenomenal success, and after their 
completion Miss Long turned her attention to 
a study of dramatic construction. She hj»s 
written several one act plays for the amateur 
stage, has contributed spasmodically to the 
newspapers, and is active in club work. Her 
life is a busy one, and she says herself that 
she regards her literary activities as more in 
the nature of an offering to the Muse^ than as 
a professional pursuit. 

Frank Lillie Pollock, author of the story, 
"The Monarch of St. Elias," in St. Nicholas 
for February, is a Canadian, and was born in 
1876. He has been exclusively engaged in 
writing for the last four years. A large part 
of his time has been spent either in Toronto 
or in New York, though a migratory tempera- 
ment has kept him from staying anywhere for 
much more than a year at a time. He was in 
Cuba for the Toronto Globe during the insur- 
rection, and got into difficulties with the 
Spanish authorities ; he also served in the 
Soudan as a correspondent for a since-defunct 
Canadian magazine. He has done a good deal 
of knocking about in the Canadian north 



woods, and, in fact, a good deal o£" 
knocking about by land and water every- 
where. Last summer he made a pedestriarv 
tour from Omaha, Neb, to Nashville, Teon ,. 
and he is about as familiar as Josiah Flynt 
with the tramp world. Mr. Pollock has writ- 
ten short stories and verses for the Yottth^s 
Companion^ the Atlantic Monthly^ the Smart 
Sell the Criterion^ Town Topics^ St. Nicholas y, 
the Black Cat^ Harper'' s Round Table ^ and 
various other magazines and syndicates. ** The 
story in the February St. Nicholas^'' he says, 
"is n't my own adventure, but is founded on 
fact, and the only interesting feature aLcut it 
is that it was sent four times over to all the 
periodicals I could hear of, and rewritten, 
twelve times, three times after each complete 
tour." 

Earle Ashley Walcott, who had a short stoiy 
in the Century for February under the title of 
" The Play Devil," and another with the name 
of " The Four-Dollar Feud " in Ainslee's for the 
same month, is one of the editors of the San 
Francisco Examiner. Both stories deal with 
phases of the picturesque semi barbaric life of" 
San Francisco's Chinatown. Mr. Walcott was 
born in Illinois, of New England parents, but 
has lived most of his years in California. He 
began his writing days while a boy, running an 
amateur paper for several years ; was editor of 
the college paper at the University of Califor- 
nia; and after some experience in country and 
city journalism joined the staff of the Ex-- 
aminer shortly after that paper had been ac- 
quired by W. R. Hearst. In the intervals of 
newspaper work he has written short stories 
which have been published hy Scribners^ the 
Overland Afonthly^ the Argonaut^ the San 
Franciscan^ Short Stories, and the McClure 
Syndicate; he has also written a " History of 
the War Between Spain and the United 
States," for the Oi'er laud Monthly., acd essays - 
upon state and municipal government. 



Edward F. Watrous, who wrote the article, 
" Dog Teams and Sledges in Michigan," in St. 
Nicholas for February, was born near Detroit, 
Mich., but most of his life has been spent 
in Saginaw, in what was until recently an un- 
developed portion of the state. There he earlyr 
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acquired some personal knowledge of the In- 
dians, the lumber interests, and business af- 
fairs about the Great Lakes. His education 
was seriously interrupted by his deficient 
vision, and he is still under bondage to oculist 
and optician, but his leisure has been given to 
study, as far as sight would permit, and he has 
assiduously cultivated his powers of observa- 
tion. Although writing from childhood, Mr. 
Watrous made no effort to publish until 1892, 
when, after seeing the wild Indians of Okla-' 
homa, he sent to an Eastern magazine a manu- 
script which received prompt acceptance, and 
brought a generous check. From that time he 
has continued to write historical and descrip- 
tive articles, or those requiring research. He 
spent one year abroad, and since his return in 
1895 has written of his travels, illustrating the 
articles with photographs purchased in Europe, 
finding both pleasure and profit in this occupa- 
tion. Much of his work has been done under 
a pen-name. His articles have appeared in the 
Independent^ the Churchman^ the Evangelists 
the Christian Register^ the Christian En- 
deavor Worlds the Youth'' s Companion^ Frank 
Leslie^s, Modern Culture, the Chautauquan, 
and other magazines, and religious, agricul- 
tural, and home papers. 



the Atlantic, *' The St. Isidor Contract and: 
Pierre." A rather long poem, called "Jannik 
and Genevieve," the scene of which also is laid 
in Brittany, is to appear in Scribner^s, illustrated 
by Henry McCarter. Some of Miss Wilkinson's 
North Woods jottings will appear in an article 
entitled "The Writing on the Snow," in the 
Independent. 



Florence Wilkinson, who wrote the story, 
"A Little Christ at Swanson's," which was 
printed in the December Atlantic, has made 
her home in New York city forthe past year 
and more. She lives there with an artist friend, 
Anna Winegar, recently returned from several 
years' work abroad, whose picture, *' The Visi- 
tors," was exhibited at the last Academy. She 
was born and brought up in Tarrytown-on-the- 
Hudson, where she lived till 1893. For the 
last year Miss Wilkinson has been working on 
plays, one of which, "David of Bethlehem," 
has been contracted for by E. H. Sothern. An- 
other, "The Marriage of Guineth," the scene 
of which is laid in Brittany, was recently per- 
formed at the Empire Theatre. The Atlantic 
story was suggested by visits to the Adiron- 
dacks in winter, when Miss Wilkinson had the 
unusual opportunity of seeing ihe life of the 
lumber camps. Another story of river driving 
in the spring in the Adirondacks will appear in 



Francis Churchill Williams, author of the 
story, "Smith of 'Pennsylvania,'" which was 
published in Lippincotfs for Febiuary, as the 
second in the series of college tales, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1869, the son of Francis 
Howard Williams, poet and playwright. He 
graduated in 1891 from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. For the past ten years he has been 
in newspaper work, and for three years he has 
been literary editor of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin, He is now working independ- 
ently for various periodicals. His first work 
in fiction was published by ^S". 6". McClure and 
Godey's Magazine, He has since contributed 
stories or verses to Lippincotf s Magazine, the 
Independent, Harper's Weekly, Scribner's^ 
Short Stories, the Youth's Companion, St, 
Nicholas, Truth, Puck, and minor publications. 
The scenes of his stories have been laid largely 
in the political field, and among the workers in 
the big steel mills, and on the streets. He is 
now completing work on a novel of political 
life. . 

C. E. S. Wood, who wrote the poem, "The 
Puzzle," which appeared in St. Nicholas for 
February, is a lawyer, practicing at Portland,. 
Ore. He graduated from West Point in 
1874, but resigned from the army ten years 
later to take up law. Poets maybe encouraged 
— or discouraged — to know that " The Puzzle " 
was written and in the hands of the Century 
Company seventeen years ago. 
■♦- 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Bacheller. — There have been a great many 
stories about the early struggles of " Eben 
Holden '■ to get into print, none of which, so 
far as I have read them, is correct. Mr. 
Bacheller, when he wrote the first chapters, in- 
tended it for a "juvenile." As a "juvenile'* 
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Its possibilities were discussed with a New 
York editor, who decided that he could not use 
it serially for so long that it would be foolish 
for the author to wait. The story was then 
called " The Shadow of Lone Pine," and I do 
not think that Mr. Bacheller had any thought 
of making a novel of it until he was ap- 
proached by a friend in the publishing business 
who asked him for a book. He responded to 
this call with material for a volume of poems. 
*' Nay, nay ! " said the publisher, " we want a 
novel, something that will be a record-breaker." 
It was then that Mr. Bacheller went on to 
Boston and showed his present publishers the 
manuscript of his story, as far as it was writ- 
ten. They shook their heads, and said that 
they did not want a *' juvenile." Then he 
agreed to make it a novel if they would ad- 
vance him enough money to live on while he 
was writing it, as he would have to give up his 
editorial salary to that end. To this they said 
'*' yes," and the book was written. It hung fire 
at first, but before many weeks had passed it 
found its pace, and has kept it ever since. — 
" The Lounger^'' in the March Critic. 

Harte. — T. E. Pemberton tells us in his just 
published biography of Bret Harte, that Harte, 
even after his name as a writer had crossed ^he 
Atlantic, learned to set type. Literature was 
the star that guided him always; but from the 
very commencement he was resolved to have 
some trade at his fingers' ends that would 
make him independent of writing as a means 
of livelihood. "Hence his acceptance in later 
years of political and editorial posts, for, 
though he never had an article refused by an 
editor or publisher, he lacked the self-confi- 
dence which in the case of hundreds is unim- 
paired by constant disappointment." Harte 
maintains that he was thus enabled to write 
what he pleased, and not what he was ordered 
to write. — St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

Major. — Charles Major has about com- 
pleted another historical novel. It is called 
*' Dorothy," and the scene is laid in England. 
The publication of " When Knighthood was in 
Flower " came about quite by accident. A 
friend having some time to wait in Mr. Major's 
office asked for something to read, and was told 
Ihat there was nothing but law books on the 



shelves. He expressed his disgust. " If you 
must read," said Mr. Major, opening a drawer 
in his desk, " here's a story I've been amusing 
myself with." The friend took it and soon be- 
came absorbed. He would not give the manu- 
script up until he had persuaded Mr. Major to 
let him submit it to a publisher. The name 
that tie author had given the story at first was 
*' Charlie Brandon," and as " Charlie Brandon *' 
it was rejected by one publishing house, if not 
'more. "Dorothy "is not likely to have the 
sam* fate. — '^ The Lounger,'' in the March 
Critic. 

Riley. — ''A friend cam; to m2 once," says 
Jam;s Whitcomb Riley, in Success for Febru- 
ary, " completely heart-broken, saying that his 
manuscripts were constantly returned, and that 
he was the most miserable wretch alive. I 
asked him how long he had been trying. 
* Three years,' he said. * My dear man,' I 
answered, laughing, *go on, keep on trying till 
you have spent as many years at it as I did.' 
' As many as you did ! ' he exclaimed. * Yes, as 
long as I did.' *What.^ you, — James Whit- 
comb Riley, — struggled for years ! ' * Yes, sir, 
through years, through sleepless nights, 
through almost hopeless days. For twenty 
years 1 tried to get into one magazine; back 
came my manuscripts eternally. I kept on. 
In the twentieth year that magazine accepted 
one of my articles.' I was not a believer in the 
theory that one man does a thing much easier 
than any other man. Continuous, unflagging 
effort, persistence, and determination will win. 
Let not the man be discouraged who has these." 

Spencer. — Herbert Spencer, who devoted 
himself to work out a complete system of phi- 
losophy in harmony with evolution and the re- 
sults of modern science, published his books 
for years at a loss. In his earlier days Mr. 
Spencer had to publish at his own expense. 
Speaking of those earlier struggles, Mr. Spen- 
cer said : — 

'* When I first began to write I was unable 
to find a publisher who would undertake — it 
being a philosophical work — any responsi- 
bility, so I had to publish at my own expense. 
After a few years, finding I was frittering away 
all I possessed, I went back on my accounts, 
and found that in the course of fifteen years I 
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had lost |6,ooo, including interest and the cost 
of living, which was not, however, great, as 
that wal done in the most economical way pos- 
sible. I was about relinquishing all my plans 
when I was led to persevere by a legacy, a cir- 
cumstance which, strangely enough, had hap- 
pened on two previous occasions when I was 
on the very verge of abandoning my enterprise. 
After the third bequest," Mr. Spencer went on 
to say, ** my books began to pay." 

Whitman. — Walt Whitman *s manuscript of 
" November Boughs " was written on "any old 
kind " of scraps. There were sentences on 
brown paper, such as butchers wrap their meat 
in, on blue paper torn with irregular edges 
from a college catalogue cover, on the backs of 
envelopes, and so on. A single page on which 
these odds and ends were pasted and edited 
was made up of fourteen different sorts of 
paper. — The Advance. 

Zola. — Arthur MacDonald's pamphlet giv- 
ing the results of his study of Zola has been 
approved by Zola himself, who says that it is 
authentic and true. Describing the character- 
istics of the author, Mr. MacDonald says: " Kis 
ideas of order and method are very developed ; 
he is a slave to them ; they extend from the 
care of his toilet to the composition of his 
works. Everything has its place in his apart, 
ment; disorder pains him; his study table is 
so well arranged that one would not know that 
he used it ; he classifies his work in envelopes. 

"Zola's tendency for order is so strong that 
it sometimes reaches a morbid stage, for it pro- 
vokes a certain suffering in case of disorder. 
From about the age of thirty certain morbid 
ideas have developed, but they do not cause 
him pain when not satisfied; he lets them run 
into * their manias/ as he says, and he is then 
contented. The idea of doubt is one ; he is 
always in fear of not being able to do his daily 
task; or of being incapable of completing a 
book. He never re-reads his novels for fear of 
making bad discoveries ; he has no confidence 
in himself in this respect. 

"The intellectual sentiment that causes him 
to work is not a pleasure, but the necessity 
of accomplishing the task he has imposed upon 
himself. His chief characteristic is tenacity. 
When at work and a diflftculty arises, he does 



not stop, he does not get up to distract his 
mind; he remains at his table; diflSculties de- 
velop him." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Swoons Dying Out in Novels. — " Now that 
readers have become so exacting in matters of 
detail," said a physician who confesses to a 
weakness for fiction, "our modern novel 
writers are deprived of a good deal of material 
that was used with great effect by their 
predecessors. This is particularly conspicu- 
ous in what we are accustomed to refer to as 
* standard fiction.* 

"At the head of the list was a mysterious 
malady known as * brain fever.' Brain fever 
was a great favorite with the early novelists, 
and has kept many a plot from getting into a 
tight corner. It was supposed to result from 
any severe mental strain, and might be brought 
on by terror, joy, remorse, overwork, suspense, 
rage or grief. So you see how handy it was. 

"Another valuable * property effect' of the 
old-time novelist was a swoon. You will find 
characters swooning all through the famous 
romances of fifty years ago, and a typical, 
beautiful heroine of a rattling tale of adventure 
at least five per cent, of her time in that condi- 
tion. The heroine was generally the only per- 
son in the book who * swooned.' The hero, 
after being wounded in a duel or used up by 
some deed of daring, frequently 'fainted from 
exhaustion,' and the villain simply 'pressed 
his hand to his brow and fell senseless to the 
ground/ but it all came to the same thing. 

"The people in modern 'realistic' novels 
faint very seldom; in fact, about as fre- 
quently as they faint in actual life. In 
practicing medicine a quarter of a century I 
have seen human beings under almost every 
strain that could be imagined, but I have 
never yet seen any one lose consciousness 
through emotion only." — Toledo News. 

The Joys of Literature. — Coleridge de- 
clared that poetry had been to him its own 
exceeding great reward, and when offered a. 
half-share in two London newspapers, which 
would probably have yielded him an income of. 
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^2,000 a year, replied : *' I will not give up the 
country, and the lazy reading of old folios, for 
two thousand times two thousand pounds ! " 
*• Patience!" Southey used to exclaim when 
occasionally weary of his enforced and ill-paid 
drudgery at literary ephemera. "It is, after 
all, better than pleading in a stinking court of 
law, or being called up at midnight to a 
patient; it is better than being a soldier or a 
sailor; better than calculating profit and loss 
at a counter — better, in short, than anything 
but independence." The late M. Du Camp 
declared that he knew of no more beautiful 
occupation than that of an independent and 
unselfish author. " I owe to it the best joys of 
my life and the peace of my age." Hawthorne 
loved his calling, though for twenty years 
he was the obscurest man-of-letters in Amer- 
ica, and had no incentive to effort in a 
reasonable prospect of fame or money — noth- 
ing, indeed, but the pleasure itself of literary 
composition. — Saturday Eveninj^ Post. 

Ownership in Book Titles. — The nature of 
ownership in book titles is by no means gen- 
erally understood, though the efforts of certain 
publishers to avoid collision with titles already 
used has brought the matter to public notice. 
In the current number of the Author^ of Lon- 
don, the secretary of the English Society of 
Authors explains the state of the case. There 
is no copyright in titles, properly speaking, nor 
ownership in titles as such. It is only when a 
book-title is clearly original with the author, or 
when its use by another constitutes a fraud 
upon the reading public, that there is a case in 
law against the plagiarist. Thus Swinburne 
would have no remedy against a novelist who 
chose the name of *' Both well " for his romance, 
since there would be no danger of the public 
mistaking the play for the novel. Obviously, 
too, no ownership could attach to titles of a 
general sort, like " Our \' illage " and " A Boy's 
Town," unless intended fraud or substantial 
damage were proved. On the other hand, it is 
probable that the courts would restrain a pub- 
lisher from advertising a new " Encyclopa'dia 
Britannica " or "Statesman's Year-book," 
while a bona-fide Harper would be obliged to 
publish his "magazine" under another name 
than his own. Such is the general principle. 



Practically, the decision is made on the merits 
of each case by the courts ; though the 
courtesy of the trade and the usual insignifi- 
cance of the books that appear under the 
names of their betters prevent many such 
cases from coming up. — New York Evening 
Post. 

The Profits of Playwriting. — Some idea of 
the profits of successful playwritjng may be 
gained from the statement that a young Ameri- 
can maker of plays will probably draw royalties 
amounting to $3,000 a week all this season. In 
addition to three or four new plays, produced 
this winter, some plays written by him several 
years ago are still running. When his success 
came to him, perhaps ten years ago, he was 
writing children's stories and giving Browning 
readings with a rather pessimistic eye on the 
future. 

The maiden effort of another dramatist 
worried through a short engagement in this 
city, went on the road, and a year or two later 
was presented in London with marked success. 
It is still being produced by road com- 
panies, and his royalties have amounted to 
$15,000. 

A good deal of comment was aroused by the 
statement that a distinguished author has sold 
the serial rights for his last story for $40,000. 
During the last few years many a play that 
was not a really great success has in the course 
of three or four years returned that amount in 
royalties. — AV«/ York Sun. 

Five Ways To Enlarge Your Vocabulary. — 

1. Read — There is no bettei way to gather 
new words and grow familiar with their use. 
Read aloud as much as possible. In this way 
you will become accustomed to the musical 
rhythm of words. 

2. Talk — Listen closely to the conversation 
of good talkers and never talk yourself below 
your very best. 

3. Study — Look up new words. Use 
your dictionary freely. Never allow yourself 
to hear a new word spoken without jotting it 
down for reference, and when you know it, use 
it yourself. 

4. Write — Take every possible opportun- 
ity to express your thought in writing. Many 
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of the b8st writers of to dav learned to write 
■through their social correspondence. 

5. Memorize — Wherever you find a beau- 
tiful thought in words preserve it by commit- 
ting it to memory. The thought and the lan- 
guage will each be seed in your own garden. — 
Chicago Record. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ The publishers of Thb Writbk will send to any address a 

<opy of any mag;azine mentioned in the following reference list 

o 1 receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 

— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 

with tkre* cents postage addtd. Unless a price is given, the 

periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 

who <*eiid to the pu'blishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 

containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 

if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.] * 



How TO Writb a Novrl for thb Masses. Charles 
Battell Loemis. Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

AM.MALS IN LiTBRATL'RB. Gcorge S. HcUman. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for March. 

Thrbb Cbnturibs of American Litbraturr. William 
Morton Payne. Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

Thb English Language in America. Brander Mathews, 
Scribners (28 c.) for March 

The "Artistic" Writers. The Point of View, Scrih- 
.ner's (23 c. ) for March. 

"Tabloid Journalism '*: Its Causes and Effects. A. 
Maurice Low. Forum (38 c. ) for March. 

Thb Poktrv of Mk. Kipling. Edward Dowden. Critic 
X 23 c. ) for March. 

Phillips Brooks: The Preacher and the Man. R. 
Heber Newton Critic (23 c) for March. 

Victoria's Ports-laureate. With portraits. Annie 
Russell Marble. Critic (23 c.) for March. 

The Short Story in France. Walter T. Pierce. Chau- 
tauquan (23 c.) for March. 

Walt Whitman —A Mbm )rv Picture. Mary G Wood- 
hull. Literary Era 13c.) for March. 

Algrrnom Charles Swinburne. With portraits and fac- 
similes. Joanna K. Wood. Crite-^-ion (13 c.) for March. 

Personal Recollections of Johannes Brahms. With 
portraits. George Henschel. C^w/wry (38 c. ) for March. 

Thb Anecdotal .Side of Theodokk Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. Ladies' Home Journal { 13 c. ) for March. 

Women in Tklegkaphy. Stella (i. P'lorence. Designer 
( M c. )for March. ^ 

The Krbnch Novkl and the Young (iirl. Th. Bentzon. 
Ottilook (13 c.) for January 

Up FRO.M Slavfky ( An autobiography).— X. Booker T. 
W.»shington. Outlook (13 c.) for Jatiuarv. 

<Janadian Poets and IV)I.trv. Thomas O'Hagan. Don- 
ahoe's Magazine ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Sir John Tbnniel and His Work. Illustrated. Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson. Critic (21c.) for February. 

Thb Late Profb>.sor .Moshs Coit Tyler. With por- 
trait George Lincoln Burr. Critic ( 23 c. )for February. 

Thackbray and thk Coknhili. Magazine. George 
Murray Smith. Critic {21 c. ) for February. 



The Sense of Nonsense. (A study of nonsense poetry.) 
Carolyn Wells. Scribners (28 c. ) for February. 

Famous Hymv Writers. — XIV. Horatius Bonar Illus- 
trated. American Illustrated Home Magazine (13 c.) for 
February. 

An Estimate of Robert Burns. Illustrated. James M. 
Dixon American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) 
for February. 

Women in Journaiism. Stella G. Florence. Designer 
I 13 c.) for February. 

Charlotte Bronte's Late Romance. With portrait. 
Clara E. Laughlin. I. — Delineator I iS c. ) for February; 
1 1. -T- Delineator ( i8c. ) for March. 

The Perfect Letter. Margaret E. Sangster. Harper s 
Bazar ( 13 c. ) for February a. 

Famous Letter Writers. Margaret E .Sangster. Har- 
pet^s Bazar ( 13 c.) for February 9. 

Hygiene for Brain-workers. Alice Worthington Win- 
throp. Harper^ s Bazar ( 13 c. ) for February 9. 

Variations of Reade's Type op Heroins. W. D. 
Howells. Harper's Bazar { 13 c.) for February 16. 

Edward W. Bok. With portrait. Harriette Knight 
Smith. Christian Endeavor World iox February 14. 



NEWS AND NOTES, 



The widow of Professor Max Miiller has 
undertaken to write his biography. 

T. Edgar Pemberton, author of the biog- 
raphy of Bret Harte, is an intimate friend 
of Mr. Harte, having been his dramatic collabo- 
rator for several years. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the Ameri- 
can literary executor of John Ruskin, announces 
that there will be no "authorized biography " 
of Ruskin. The best biographical materials 
relating to him now in existence are " Prae- 
terita" — his autobiography — and Colling- 
wood's "Life." 

The life of William Black is to be written by 
one of his oldest friends, Sir Wemyss Reid. 

A memoir of Mary Kingsley, traveler, scien- 
tist, and author, is being written by her brother, 
Charles Kingsley. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will publish '* My 
Autobiography," by Professor Max Miiller, 
March 21. An interesting feature of the book 
is the series of steel engravings showing 
Professor Miiller at the age of four, at fourteen, 
at twenty, and at thirty, and portraits of his 
parents. 

The first installment of the autobiography of 
Jacob A. Riis appears in the March Magazine 
Number of the Outlook, under the title "The 
Making of an American." 
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Joaquin Miller has bought 700 acres of 
farm land in Nueces county, Texas, and will 
make his future home there. 

Mr. Kipling, who is reported to be in robust 
health, is still at the Cape with his family, and 
is hard at work upon a long South African 
book. 

Nathan Haskell Dole, who removed recently 
to New York, is now connected with D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Owen Johnson, wbohe first novel, " Arrows of 
the Almighty," is announced by the Macmillan 
Company, is the son of Robert Underwood 
Johnson, associate editor of the Century, 

Although Francis Marion Crawford is only 
forty-five years old, he has written forty books. 

Edward W. Thomson, one of the editors of 
the Youth's- Companion^ has resigned his posi- 
tion, and will devote himself exclusively to the 
writing of fiction. 

The largest payment ever made by the Corn- 
hill Magazine for short articles was given to 
Thackeray for his inimitable *' Roundabout 
Papers." The rate was about $63 a page. Mr. 
Smith, the publisher, says that George Eliot 
got $3r5»ooo for " Romola," and might have 
had $50,000 if her artistic conscience had 
allowed her to divide the novel into sixteen 
parts, as he desired. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of 
American Authors, held at the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, No. 23 West Forty-fourth street, New 
York, February 13, the following were unani- 
mously chosen officers : President, Rastus S. 
Ransom; vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, (General Lew Wallace, Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth, and Miss Grace Denio 
Litchfield; treasurer, Morris P. Ferris ; secre- 
tary, Lebbeus H. Rogers. 

The New York Evening World will pay 
two dollars apiece for all amateur photographs 
that it accepts and prints. A full description 
should accompany each picture. The subjects 
should be interesting, novel, and newsy. No 
prints will be returned. Address: Amateur 
Photograph Editor, Evening World, P. O. Box 
2,354, New York. 



A brilliant paper by Jack London has won;- 
the prize of $200 offered by the Cosmopolitatcr 
for the best essay on "The Advantages of Co- 
operation." 

' Ginn & Co. have printed in fac-simile the- 
New England Primer^ from an original pub- 
lished between 1785 and 1790. 

Quail & Warner, the first-named partner 
being Joseph N. Quail, a well-known news^ 
paper man, are newly added to the list of New 
York's publishers. 

The J. B. Millet Company, of Boston, has- 
established the Musical World^oi which Philip 
Hale is editor. 

The Rebel is a new periodical published in 
Philadelphia by Melville Philips. 

Achievement is a new Chicago monthly that 
is to deal with people that do things worth 
while, telling what they have done, and how. 

The Coast is a new monthly magazine pub- 
lished at Seattle, Wash., by Esther Dodge 
Steinbach and Zona Dodge. 

The Unique Monthly (New York) is the 
Penny Magazine renamed. 

The Inland Printer ( Chicago), handsomest 
of all trade publications, will increase its price 
next month to $2.50 a year. 

The Metaphysical Magazine^ which was for 
a short time known as the Ideal Review^ has 
assumed its old name again. 

Aloysius Coll begins a series of ** Forest 
Fables" in Outing for March. Each story in 
the series will be complete in itself, though all- 
have a similar relationship to the wood, and 
the inhabitants thereof — the animals, the 
trees, the ferns and flowers, and occasionally 
people. After running through the magazine, 
the stories will be brought out in book form. 

Rev. H. R. Haweis died in London, Eng., 
January 29, aged sixty-t\vo. 

Maurice Thompson died at Crawfordsville,. 
Ind., February 15, aged fifty six. 

Paul Armand Silvestre died in Paris Febru- 
ary 20, aged sixty-three. 

Rounseville Wildman was drowned at the 
entrance to San Francisco harbor February 22. 
He was thirty-six years old. 
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HOW TO GET ON j\ NEWSPAPER. 

There is no royal road to success in news- 
paper work in New York, or anywhere else; 
but there is a royal road to getting a start : 
and the hundreds of college graduates and am- 
bitious men of experience from smaller cities 
who have come to New York to do newspaper 
work, and have gone home after months of vain 
knocking at the editorial door without having 
a chance to show what they could do, these 
will tell you that getting a start on a metropoli- 
tan newspaper is a feat not easy to accomplish. 

I am writing for the young man who must 
fight the battle unaided. The man who comes 
to the city editor with a letter of introduction 
from one of the stockholders may get a surly 
and m'lch-begrudged permission to occupy a 
desk. The young man who is going it alone 
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need not envy him. He starts with the pre- 
sumption against him. In no other occupation 
in the world is influence of so little value as in 
newspaper work. The posts of responsibility 
are of such a nature that no man without 
natural ability can possibly hold them for a 
week; and the competition is so keen that only 
the very best men are permitted to fill them. 
The publisher who would go by any other rule 
would not last a year. This is so well under- 
stood that a newspaper proprietor will see his 
own son remain in an inferior position while 
others are promoted over his head, rather than 
put him where his incompetence would do 
harm. Every old newspaper man knows 
dozens of sons and nephews of famous men, 
and proteges of stockholders, who have been 
admitted to the office through **pull," and have 
hung on to the lowest rung of the ladder until 
a change of power at the top cuts off their in- 
fluence and drops them. 

The young man who comes unintroduced to 
the great majority of New York offices rarely 
gets past the boy who stands at the door of 
the "local room," and asks him to "please 
state hii business." If he should manage to 
elude the doorkeeper, and get the ear of the 
city editor, he will be told curtly to "come 
around in a few months," or " we can 't possibly 
take on any new men," or " we have a waiting 
list of thirty already." At one office he will 
be told, with some grace of kindly sympathy, 
that they take on about six new men a year 
and have an average of six applications a day. 
Perhaps one city editor who lacks moral 
courage and is willing to hold out false hope 
in order to get rid of an unwelcome caller tells 
him to "leave his card." Pity the one who 
expects ever to hear from that card again. 

Finally the applicant who has made the 
rounds again and again finds a city editor ( it is 
most likely to happen at the office of the ^S'wtt 
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or of the Evening Post) who suggests that he 
" go out and find a story and brfng it in." 

This, though the applicant rarely knows it, is 
his crucial moment. ** I ! Find a story!" 
think the Ninety-and-nine. **I ! A stranger in 
New York ! How do I know where to find a 
story } I want the city editor to tell me where 
io get a story. Let him send me after a story, 
and see whether I can get it and write it. 
Thafs the way to give me a trial." 

The Ninety-andnine are the ones that go 
back home. The One is the one that becomes 
a newspaper man. He goes to his boarding 
house and thinks. He realizes that the city 
editor's position is reasonable. The city edi- 
tor must find places to send fifty reporters after 
stories, and he must do it three hundred and 
sixty-five times a year. What he wants is 
some one who can find a story without being 
sent. To him, such a one is a well-spring in 
the desert. 

...So the One makes up his mind what paper 
he wants to get on. He reflects on the kind of 
stories that paper uses. Perhaps he goes to 
the office and looks over the file to see what 
kind it has been using, and to examine the 
style in which they are written. Then he 
thinks again. This time the burden of his 
thinking is : "Where shall I find a story?" 
It may be a day, it may be a week, before the 
inspiration comes. When it does come, if he 
have the newspaper instinct, he recognizes it 
as just the thing he wants, and the next minute, 
he is off after the facts. 

With his manuscript in his hand, he ap- 
proaches the door of the local room again 
This time he has " a story for the city editor.'* 
Mark the changed attitude of the doorkeeper. 
The door is held open for him. The editorial 
desk is pointed out. The city editor awaits 
him with an expectant eye. If his story be 
adapted to the paper, his beginning is assured. 
In most cases he will be taken on the next 
day. If he be told to wait a few days or weeks, 
he need have no fear he will be forgotten. Men 
of his kind are too rare. 

The managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Press truly said in The Writer once: "I 
know of no better way for a young man or a 
young woman, desirous of getting into active 



newspaper work, to make for himself or herself 
an opportunity than by bringing in to the city 
editor, or to the head of some other department, 
a piece of news written in a bright, original, and 
careful style. According to my notion, such a 
specimen of one's capacity amounts to more 
than a whole trunkful of letters of recommen- 
dation. A young man or a young woman who 
is capable of doing good newspaper work needs 
no other recommendation, and can ^have no 
better introduction, than to demonstrate to the 
editor that he or she has the right kind of 
ability." 

Does the difficulty of "finding a story" 
seem unsurmountable ? It does to most men 
until they have thought. It seemed so to me 
for just ten days. My inspiration came when 
at breakfast one morning I saw in large 
headlines in the newspaper the name of a 
prominent statesman, then a candidate for high 
office. I happened to know the village where 
that statesman spent his youth. Within half 
an hour I was on my way to that village. I 
went to the house where he was born, and made 
notes describing it. (To-day, I should get the 
local photographer to photograph it.) I inter- 
viewed the old men of the village who remem- 
bered the statesman's boyhood. I hunted up 
his old school teacher. 

It cost me eight dollars in railroad fare and 
hotel bills to get that story ; but I was paid 
twenty-two dollars for it at space rates, and I 
got a permanent position. 

To-day, the same story would not serve the 
same purpose. That statesman is no longer in 
the public eye ; but there is always some one 
who is temporarily conspicuous. Timeliness 
is the quality that makes such a story desirable. 

One beginner got his first story through ac- 
quaintance with some college friends, athletes, 
who were starting to Europe to enter some in- 
ternational contests. Another haunted the 
docks and wharves, and talked with captains 
of incoming schooners until he found one with 
a story of shipwreck in the South Atlantic. A 
third examined the hotel registers until he 
found a traveler from Corea who was able to- 
give him an interesting interview. 

" Finding a story" is the royal road to get- 
ting a start. It is, without exception, the only 
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means by which an unintroduced young man 
can get on a New York paper to-day. The ap- 
plicant who means to succeed can save time by 



not waiting for the city editor to tell him to 
" find a story." Mark Sullivan, 

Cambridge, Mass. 



WRITING FOR TRADE. PROFESSIONAL, AND CLASS JOURNALS. 



Many writers do not know that nearly every 
trade has its journalistic organ, and that these 
publications furnish a profitable field for liter- 
ary workers. There are magazines of some 
kind for Architects, Artists, Bankers, Barbers, 
Brewers, Carpenters, Clay Workers, Cemetery 
Keepers, Druggists, Engineers, Educators, 
Electricians, Furniture Makers and Dealers, 
Hatters, Hotel Keepers, Iron Workers, Jewel- 
ers, Leather Dealers, Millers, Miners, Monu- 
mental Workers, Musicians, Painters, Park 
Superintendents, Photographers, Printers, 
Railroad Men, Shoemakers, Stationers, To- 
bacco Dealers, Undertakers, and a host of 
others. Besides these, there is scarcely a 
hobby ridden of men but has its paper or 
magazine. 

Primarily, the trade journals are advertising 
media, and their literary demands comprise 
chiefly reports of conventions and practical in- 
formation relating to the special craft repre- 
sented. This is readily furnished by the edi- 
torial staff, or is contributed gratis by sub- 
scribers or advertising patrons. There seems 
to* be, however, a growing demand among these 
journals for a little "space-filling" to enliven 
and brighten up the advertising pages. If 
writers will take advantage of this demand, and 
use well their opportunity, the demand will 
continue to grow, and this field of literary art 
will be developed. 

The matter desired need not be technical, 
though it should be more or less " shoppy." 
Trade journals do not pay munificently, but their 
dealings with their contributors are generally 
just and courteous. The professional journals 
generally pay good prices for good work. 

A classified list of the trade journals of the 
United States is given in the American News- 



paper Directory. The publishers of most of 
them will send a sample copy free on receipt 
of a postal-card request, and none of them 
will refuse to send a copy if ten cents is en- 
closed with the letter of request. The best 
way for writers is to send for copies of papers 
to which they think they are especially fitted to 
contribute, and study their apparent needs. 

How the trade journals may be reached is 
illustrated by the following incident. Looking 
over my notes for a sober historical work, I 
found once copious material for the post-mor- 
tem history of a very distinguished individual, 
detailing the disposition made of his body. The 
transcript of these notes made an interesting 
article, and one of considerable historical 
value, but it was altogether too grewsome for 
publication in a magazine of general interest. 
It was submitted to the editor of one of the 
journals of the undertaker's trade. He was 
quite ready to take it, and to pay its price, and 
expressed his desire to secure other matter of 
that kind for his columns. 

Trade journals devoted to Architecture can 
use a limited amount of travel articles, pro- 
vided they are accompanied by photographs 
that illustrate the architectural features seen 
on the journey, even though the text of the ar- 
ticle may have little to do with the technique 
of architecture. 

Most of the papers devoted to Agriculture 
give much space to articles treating of various 
household topics, and to subjects likely to be 
of interest to farmers, such as bee-keeping, 
poultry-raising, floriculture, out-door life, pets 
and animals, practical hints and suggestions on 
every-day matters, short stories, verses, and 
short articles of information on special sub- 
jects. The editors are glad to get such mat- 
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ter, if it is better than the ordinary. Short, 
pithy contributions are especially desirable. 

Periodicals like What to Eat and Good 
Housekeeping furnish a good market for prac- 
tical matter suited to their columns. 

Perhaps the time will come some day when 
the educational journals of the age will furnish 
a field for good original literary work, but at 
present the majority of such journals pay 



nothing for contributions, and the contribu- 
tions that they secure are principally from 
writers to whom a little publicity in print is 
ample compensation for the thought and labor 
they expend upon their literary productions. 
The educational journals will not be the losers 
when they adopt the better system of paying a 
price, and getting good work. L. Viagero, 

South Pittsburg, Tenn. 



AFFECTATION IN TENNYSON'S POETRY. 



I love and honor Tennyson. Though he will 
probably never be classed with the "great" 
poets, he has written enough true and beautiful 
poetry to be worthy of a large and lasting 
place in the hearts of all readers of English 
literature. But is he not at times affected ? I 
think that he is. I do not forget that he has 
given us some of the most finely polished lines 
that we possess. Some of his poems are as 
near faultless as, perhaps, anything human can 
be. But that he, being human, should err, 
sometimes, is not to be wondered at; nor is it 
strange that, with his delicacy of taste and at- 
tention to detail, he should err on the side of 
over-nicety more often than on the opposite side. 

Taine says that Tennyson caressed his 
verses so carefully that they appeared at times 
far-fetched, affected, almost euphuistic. He 
gave them too much adornment and polishing. 
He seemed like an epicurean in style as well 
as in beauty. 

I have been looking a little at his work to 
see if I could discover instances of his short- 
comings in this direction, and I do find them — 
plenty of them. I have not given the subject any- 
thing like thorough study. I have only noted 
a few of the instances that happened to meetmy 
eye. These 1 have grouped into five classes : — 

1. His use of unusual and archaic words. 

2. His use of compound words. 

3. His repetitions. 

4. His practice of accenting on the last syl- 
lable words that end in "ed." 

5. His use of short words. 



His use of obsolete words may not be out of 
place in the " Idyls of the King," for they un- 
doubtedly help to give a quaint and old-time 
flavor to the poem ; but this practice is not 
confined to that poem. Without looking there, 
one may find such words as wot, clomb, holp, 
whilome, sate, trode, atween, carketh, birk, 
rivage, pleasance, etc. And he seems to be 
very fond of unusual words. Among others, 
he has unturnable, unsweet, secretest, tranc- 
edly, and disprinced. In " The Princess " 
he has ** rosed." He says of the princess 
that, 

'• The very nape of her white neck 
Was rosed with indignation." 

He uses " low-toned " as a verb in the same 
poem. The princess reads in a low, sweet 
voice, and he says, 

'* So she low-toned ; while with shut eyes I lay 
Listening." 

If we turn to the " Idyls of the King," we 
shall find, besides a great number of obsolete 
words, such words and combinations as dis- 
caged, gustful, showerful, noiseful, dislinked, 
unsunny, selfless, stronglier, faintlier, gentlier, 
and ever-highering. 

Second : Tennyson's use of compound 
words is very frequent, and he often puts words 
together after a fashion of his own; if not ex- 
actly coining words, at least putting those to- 
gether thaf never were made one before. I 
will give a few examples of this: Subtle- 
thoughted, widedispread, twy-natured, lichen- 
gilded, million-myrtled, hourly-mellowing, 
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earthly-heavenliest, fairily-delicate, and — per- 
haps as original as any — Tudor-chimneyed. 

Scarcely a page would fail to furnish exam- 
ples of his unusual compound words. In de- 
scribing a girl, he uses, within ten lines, the 
combinations black-beaded for her eyes, crim- 
son-threaded for her lips, and. silver-treble for 
her laughter. He calls gates strange-statued 
and wildly-sculptured. The eyes of a Persian 
girl are argent-lidded; and such words as 
dewy-dark, innocent-arch, royal-rich, cunning- 
simple, and perfect-sweet can be found here 
and there all through his writings. 

Third: He sometimes repeats words and 
phrases which could not be supposed to be a 
refrain. This sometimes adds to the beauty 
and power of the poem, but it is not always 
that one can find an excuse for his doing this. 
In "The Princess" he repeats partly. He 
says : — 

" Yet I bore up in part from ancient love 
And partly that I hoped to win you back, 
And partly conscious of my own deserts, 
And partly that you were my civil head," etc. 

He. says of Geraint in"Geraint and Enid" 
that he grew 

" Forj^etful of his promise to the king, 
Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt. 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 
Forgetful of his glory and his name. 
Forgetful of his princedom and its cares, 
And this forgetfulness was hateful to her." 

In "The Last Tournament" he says that 
Tristram twangled on his harp, and while he 
twangled little Dagonet stood still, but when 
the twangling ended, he skipped and danced 
again. It is hard to see what but force of 
habit could have made him write such a word 
as "twangle" over three times. 

He does much the same thing with "garru- 
lously" in "Guinevere." He uses the word 
then about forty lines further on he uses it 
again, and in about thirty-five lines more he 
says that the little novice in the convent cried 
shame on her garrulity garrulously. 

In " The Holy Grail " he repeats blood-red. 
He is telling how the grail kept in Galahad's 
sight, moving with him night and day, 
fainter by day, but always in the night 

** Blood-red, and sliding down the blackened marfch 
Blood-red. and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red." 



Fourth : He accents a surprisingly great 
number of words, ending in "ed," on the last 
syllable; as, for instance, glazed, white-robM, 
bloomM, mailed, stayed, linked, healed, 
charmt^d. One poem of only ten lines has four 
of these words': fringed, winged, poised, and 
silver-flecked. Silver-flecked is also a good 
specimen of his skill in making compound 
words. 

Fifth : In some of his representations of 
simple life he uses an extraordinary proportion 
of words of one syllable. In trying to simplify 
his style in order to make it fit his subject 
matter he has gone too far to be natural. The 
poem "Dora" shows this the most plainly. 
Many of the sentences, as well as many of the 
words, are short ; and the very frequent use of 
"and," and "but," and "then" adds to the 
singular and unreal style in which the story is 
told. I will quote only a few lines : — 

" And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 
But her heart failed her ; and the reapers reaped. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark." 

A few lines further on this is repeated: — 

" She bowed down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark." 

Tennyson's tendency to affectation often 
takes other directions besides these that I have 
just spoken of. Sometimes it shows itself in 
over-alliteration; sometimes in a labored ono- 
matopoeia; sometimes in strange and fanciful 
rhymes; and sometimes in the subject-matter 
itself, as in the poem about his darling room : — 

"O darling room, my heart's delight. 
Dear room, the apple of my sight. 
With thy two couches soft and white. 
There is no room so exquisite. 
No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write." 

These peculiarities, together with some 
others, make Tennyson's verses seem at times, 
as Taine says, almost euphuistic; but where he 
does not carry these tendencies to excess, his 
poems are sometimes masterpieces of the 
poetic art. Mary M. Currier, 

Wbntworth, N. H. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited, 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

One of the possible complications referred 
to in the answer to a "Query" in the March 
Writer regarding the advisability of sending 
copies of the same manuscript to several editors 
at once is illustrated in the following little 
story from the Chicago Evening Post — which 
may, perhaps, be true : — 

**I have an embarrassment of riches," ex- 



claimed a literary friend the other day, as, face 
upward, he laid two checks before us. One 
was for $40, from the Youth's Companion^ the 
other, for $75, was from St, Nicholas, We 
looked at both checks quizzically, and then 
turned to our friend for the explanation we saw 
he was dying to make. 

"Yes, I know you will say I did wrong," he 
began, " but listen. I wrote a story. I made 
two copies of it, sending one to Boston, the 
other to New York. I had not the slightest 
doubt both would come back in the regulation 
way and in the regulation time. Conceive of 
my amazement when this morning*s mail 
brought me a check for $40, and by this after- 
noon's post I received another for $75, for the 
self-same story. The editor of each periodical 
chanced to like the treatment, and by a stranger 
coincidence the money came almost simulta- 
neously." 

"Well," we retorted, after a pause, "of 
course you returned the first." 

Our friend groaned. " I was elated enough 
to sit right down on receipt of the initial check 
and acknowledge its arrival," he confessed. 

"What about the second?" we queried. 

There came the ghost of a smile. " I shall 
return it with the explanation that I couldn't 
think of selling my story for that paltry sum." 
Then he gathered up both checks and dis- 
appeared. 






That illustrations do not always illustrate is 
shown again by a picture in Harper* s Maga- 
zine^ published with Miss Wilkins's novelt 
"The Portion of Labor." The picture repre- 
sents little Ellen Brewster running along a 
lonely road, with a full moon in the sky. The 
story in describing the incident says plainly: 
" There was no moon." The artist evidently 
based his picture on an over-hasty reading of 
the following " newspaper-Englishy" sen- 
tence : — 

Then she ran as fast as she could down the frozen road, a 
little dark figure, passing as rapidly as the shadow of a cloud 
between the earth and the full moon. 

* 

Writers who are inclined to indolence — 
there really are a few such — ought to have 
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held up before them for example the untiring 
industry of Alexander Cruden, the compiler of 
the biblical Concordance. " Glance at only 
one of the bigj pages of his Concordance/' says 
a writer in the April Quiver, "and reflect with 
gratitude what a tremendous toil its construc- 
tion must have been. Choose a word in Cru- 
den like DAY, and when you glance at the 
closely-printed columns, do you marvel that 
this infatigable man never allowed himself 
more than four or five hours* sleep, and that he 
might always be seen, as summer or winter 
dawn was breaking, improving his beloved 
Concordance with a pocket Bible in his 
hand?*' In comparison with such abnormal 
industry, does not literary laziness seem to be 
a crime? 






"Beware of reading the very newest books,*' 
advises Ambrose Bierce. Mr. Bierce's latest 
book has been out for some time. w. h. h. 



THE ART OF DICTATION. 



One of your correspondents expresses the 
opinion that the practice of dictating manu- 
scripts for publication results in inaccurate 
thinking and looseness of style. He be- 
lieves that more is lost by the inferiority 
of the matter than is gained by celerity of 
production. 

Perhaps this generalization is a little too 
sweeping. The quality of the writing pro- 
duced by dictation to an amanuensis certainly 
depends in part upon the writer*s experience 
in this kind of work, and his aptitude for it. 
All writers would be glad to be relieved from 
the drudgery of the pen, but some of them say 
they cannot escape it. Even if they become 
skillful in the manipulation of the typewriting 
machine, they find their work turgid instead of 
terse ; they spread good matter out thin ; they 
sin against the gentle art of composition in 
ways they would avoid if their ideas reached 
paper through the point of a pen. 

Why should the quality of their work be so 
much affected merely by the appliance they use 
for recording it? Why should there be 
atrophy of the brain or irregularity in its pro- 



cesses when a writer fingers a keyboard, and 
brightness of intellect and command of the 
literary faculty when he shoves a pen? 

The trouble inheres not in the mechanical 
appliance used, but in the whim, the fancy, the 
temperament of the writer. If the tyro at the 
typewriter would only persevere, he would 
probably find, as many writers have done, that 
the derangement of his mental machinery 
would disappear as he grows in mechanical 
facility. 

The experience of many writers, also, has 
shown that facility in dictation may be ac- 
quired by practice. Some of the great books 
of the world have been written in this way. 
" Paradise Lost *' will occur to every one as an 
example. For many years the sublime 
thoughts in verse and prose of the blind 
Milton were put on paper only by the hand of 
an amanuensis. The poet, of course, was 
thoroughly prepared for his dictation before 
he had use for his secretary. He dictated only 
thirty to forty lines of poetry at a sitting; but 
who does not need thorough preparation if he 
produces any kind of literary composition 
worth reading? There is this difference, 
that the writer who uses the pen often does 
his thinking or makes his preparation while at 
his daily task of writing, but the man who dic- 
tates to achieve his best must be thoroughly 
saturated with his subject, fully prepared to 
make his best utterance upon it before he has 
need for his assistant. 

It maybe that some writers cannot possibly 
acquire this facility; but it has been acquired 
and utilized by men of genius whose works 
live. Benvenuto Cellini may be cited as an- 
other illustration of this fact. He was a gold- 
smith and sculptor of the sixteenth century 
with a gift of writing also, and his book is 
known today as one of the most fascinating 
autobiographies ever produced. After writing 
the early chapters with his own hand, he 
wearied of the labor, and began his dictations. 
The most of the book was talked off to an 
amanuensis while Cellini was working in his 
shop at one or another of the famous art ob- 
jects he produced. For some reason he re- 
sumed the pen to write the closing chapters, 
but the style of the work gives no clue to the 
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places where he dropped the pen and where he 
took it up again. — "/f.," in the New York 

Sun, 

♦ 

A FOOL'S ADVICE. 



A fool there was, and he thought he could write 

( " Even as you and I ! "). 
So a wonderful sonnet did he indite, 
And the fool he thought it was clever and bright, 
But the editor saw it in a different light 

( Without even saying why ). 

Oh, it isn't the no that hurts us so 

And causes the rankling pain, 

( It's the confounded, measly, sarcastic note 
that accompanies the manuscript on its return, and 
that reads : — 

"Declined with thanks. Please try again.") 

The fool perused this note ^ith care 

( ** Even as you and I ! " ). 
But he could n't distinguish wheat from tare. 
So he thought the editor's words were fair, 
And he made a mistake right then and there. 

( We other fools know why. ) 

For it*s the little ^oxd please that gives us ease, 

And leaves us in happier vein 

(So we immediately perpetrate another outrage 
upon the English language, and send it to the ar- 
biter elcgantiarum^ who is strangely thankful for 
the privilege of reading it, and who regrets exceed- 
ingly that it must be 

** Declined with thanks. Please try again." 

So the fool continues to tax his muse 

( " Even as you and II"), 
And the editor's patience to abuse 
With compositions most abstruse ; 
But the fool he has a good excuse 

In the invitation to try. 

Though some may abhor the editor 

Who makes his meaning plain 

(The fool suggests that the terse and expressive 
•* A^ C7." would prove a more effective remedy for 
cacathes scribtndt than the ironically courteous 

'* Declined with thanks. Please try again."; 

Boston, Mas*. C. Clayton Brown, 

-♦ 

HOW "EBENHOLDEN" WAS WRITTEN. 



Irving Bacheller, whose hook, **Eben 
Holden," has sold 250,000 copies, and is now 
going off like hot cakes at the rate of about 
9,000 a week, is an example of the newspaper 
man who makes a success in literature. But 
his success illustrates the point so often made 



— that the newspaper man cannot do literature 
and newspaper work at the same time, any 
more than a man can swim and walk simulta- 
neously, or stand on his head and on his feet 
at once. 

Mr. Bacheller for fourteen years was a broker 
in articles and stories for newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The Bacheller Syndicate was one of 
the many establishments that supplied news- 
papers with ready-made goods, but the man 
who wrote ** Eben Holden " has not the huck- 
ster talent that alone would make such a trade 
profitable. Out of his syndicate Mr. Bacheller 
never grew rich. A few years ago John Brisbea 
Walker, who runs the Cosmopolitan Maganinet 
bought the syndicate out, and employed its 
founder to run it. 

Mr. Bacheller spent three interesting months 
with Mr. Walker. At the end of that time he 
tendered his resignation. He had no definite 
idea of what he was going to do next. The 
only thing of which he was absolutely sure 
was that he wanted to do something else some 
where else. 

** I had n't very much capital when I left Mr. 
Walker's employ," says Mr. Bacheller. '* I 
had put a little money aside, and my wife and 
I decided that instead of looking for employ- 
ment, it would not be a bad idea for me to see 
if I could produce something in a literary way. 

"The extent of my worldly possessions you 
may judge by the fact that I thought $15 a 
month was as much rent as I could afford while 
I engaged in literature. We lived at Irvington- 
on-Hudson. I was a literary man for just 
thirty days. In that time I produced 30,000 
words. It was the first part of * Eben Holden ' 
as it now stands. That is, * Eben Holden' is 
the original story that I wrote then, with 60,000 
more words tacked on to it. 

*' I sent my story, which I then called ' Uncle 
Eh,' to Harper's Round Table, the Youth's 
Companion, and St. Nicholas. They rejected 
it with delightful unanimity. 

"While my manuscript was starting on its 
rounds I received an offer from the proprietor 
of a New York newspaper which I thought I 
could not afford to decline, and I did n't decline 
it. Then for a year or two I engaged in journal- 
ism. It was reallv the first time I had ever 
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actually worked on the staff of a newspaper, 
although for fourteen years I had been in the 
newspaper business. 

*' In December a year ago a friend of mine, 
who used to be on the staff of a Brooklyn paper, 
and who is now connected with my Boston 
publisher, wrote to me and told me that the firm 
was looking for a good novel. He thought I 
was the man to write it, for he had always be- 
lieved that I had such talent concealed about 
me somewhere. In reply, I said to him that I 
might prepare a book, but that I did n't feel 
very much like throwing up the work I was 
then doing, and going into such a speculative 
venture. I suggested that if the firm would 
*grub stake' me, I might consider the sug- 
gestion. 

**To my surprise, they called iiiy bluff. They 
made a proposition to me, and I accepted it, 
I dug down in my trunk and took * Uncle Eb,' 
which had been so unanimously sat upon, 
sneered at, and rejected by three other pub- 
lishing houses. I added 6o,coo words to it, 
and there you are. 

"It so happened that business kept me 
traveling a good deal while I was doing this 
and much of the story was written on telegraph 
blanks in Pullman cars, for the * grub stake* 
that I got from the publisher was sufficient 
to enable me to travel in proper style. 
Since December one year ago I have written 
altogether 150,000 words. Now I have just 
finished my second story, and I'm going to 
take a rest of three months before I do any- 
thing else. 

**The characters in * Eben Holden ' are not 
portraits, although I consider myself to a great 
extent more of a copyist than a novelist. 
* Eben Holden ' is a composite, with my father's 
old hired man as the basis, and some members 
of my own family blended into it. The scene 
of the story is laid in Pierpont, N. Y., my home. 
The people up there are real Americans. They 
have the quaint philosophy that can be devel- 
oped only among folks who have time to think. 
In New York few of us ever have that. 

" I do not think that it is possible for a news- 
paper man to mix up literature and newspaper 
work. The latter takes out of you all you have. 
When you are through with your day's work 



there is nothing left. I suppose a newspaper 
man could make himself do literary work during 
his vacations, if he ever got any. 

"My advice to persons who wish to publish 
is to seek some new and pushing firm, as I did. 
Some of the old-fashioned establishments are 
not publishers at all. They are simply printers. 
They don't know anythiifg about the art of dis- 
seminating and selling their produce, and if no 
one comes to their store for a book, they don't 
sell it. I have had very many offers, of course, 
from publishers, but I intend to stick to the 
Boston firm that first brought me out. * Eben 
Holden,' you may notice, is being very widely 
advertised in street cars and newspapers. That 
is largely my idea of pushing a book. 

"I do not think that it is the title that sells a 
book, any more than the title sells a newspaper. 
It is what one man says to another about it. 

" I attribute much of my success to the help 
of my wife. She and I wrote ' Eben Holden ' 
together — especially the love scenes. I would 
always read these to her, and ask her opinion 
about them. Her opinion of them as they stood 
when I first turned them out was invariably 
very bad. She made me re-write most of them. 
You know, perhaps, how mad it makes a man 
when one of his efforts which he thinks is 
rather good meets with adverse- criticism. 
Well, when my wife told me what rubbish I 
had written, and how I had left out perhaps 
the most important point in some love scene, 
I would get pretty hot, and insist that I was 
right and that my work was fine. After a while, 
however, I would cool off and meekly do as she 
said, re-writing the scene, and, of courhe, im- 
proving it. 

"There is really no one whose criticism is 
so valuable as that of one's wife. There can 
be no question of her disinterestedness. A 
mere friend may feel timid about treading on 
your feelings. He may fear to offend you, and 
he often sacrifices frankness to friendship. The 
beauty of a wife is that she doesn't." — New 
York yournal. 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Small Sale of Volumes of Poetry. — It 
is not with unmixed joy that a publisher 
receives the manuscript of a volume of poems 
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— even should they happen to be poetry. 
About ten years ago a volume of poems by a 
new author was received with interest and curi- 
osity by a large number of readers, and it was 
generally an easy matter to dispose of a first 
edition. But this happy state of affairs lasted 
only three or four years, and ever since the 
publisher has been confronted by the fact that 
poetry does not sell. Poets should rejoice 
that there are no published statistics from 
which it would be possible to calculate the 
average number of copies sold of the many 
hundred volumes of poems published each year 
in America, but I venture the opinion that it 
does not exceed one hundred and fifty. 

I will frankly confess that I have published 
many volumes of poems oi which I have sold 
less than a hundred and fifty copies. Two years 
ago I published a volume by an English poet 
who had contributed to at least two American 
magazines, though otherwise unknown here. 
The poems were all charming, while many of 
them were of striking merit. Eleven of the 
best papers reviewed the book favorably, sev- 
eral magazines quoted from it, and I spent 
over $40 in advertising it. At the end of a 
year I had sold six copies! I had always be- 
lieved that this was the smallest number of 
copies sold of a regularly published book un- 
til a brother publisher confided to me not long 
ago that — well, that it was not! Of another 
volume, by an American poet, I sold only 
forty-two copies ( not counting those bought by 
the author). 

Vet no real publisher is happy unless he 
occasionally issues a volume of poems, and a 
real poet will always find a publisher, but they 
may both have to be content with a sale of less 
than a hundred and fifty copies. 

The cost of producing a volume of poems is 
naturallv much less than that of a novel. F>om 
$100 to 5125 will usually cover the cost of an 
edition of 500 copies, not counting the binding, 
which will be about eight cents a copy. — 
*''' Confessions of a 91 American Publisher ^^^ in 
tht Boston Transcript, 

Censorship by Magazine Editors. — Editors 
have come in for some little ridicule and no 
small abuse for exercising the ungrateful du- 
ties of censorship. Of this whole matter of 



the proprieties in the popular magazine, Mr- 
Alden writes with authority in the ** Editor's 
Study,^* citing his own experience in reducing 
Thomas Hardy's novels to the exigencies of 
publication in Harper'' s Magatine. 

** No great novelist," he says, " ever so per- 
plexed our editorial conscience as Thomas 
Hardy, who, in his generation, stands nearest 
to Shakespeare, and most intimate to the mas. 
ters of Greek tragedy. No problem of this 
difficult nature was presented by his early 
novels, and with his latest there was no ques- 
tion affecting their issue as books by any 
reputable publisher, but only one as to the pro- 
priety of their serial publication in a magazine 
freely admitted to every home." 

Insisting that Mr. Hardy's "Tess" and 
**Jude" "worthily belong to English litera- 
ture," Mr. Alden continues : — 

"Yet there were passages in *Jude, the Ob- 
scure,* as published in book form, against the 
publication of which in the magazine the edi- 
tor protested, and which Mr. Hardy obligingly, 
and without taking offense, recast or omitted 
for serial use, though in doing this he sub- 
mitted to deterioration of his art. One cannot 
fairly say, * So much the worse for the readers 
of the magazine.' The story came to these 
readers piecemeal, each part denied the full 
perspective necessary for artistic judgment; it 
came to them not by their own choice, and any 
offense to their sensibility — even if justifiable 
on artistic grounds — through the too emphatic 
intrusion, from their own point of view, of a 
repellent incident or situation could not be 
condoned." 

One cannot but feel that the defense is com- 
plete, and that the editor has certain responsi- 
bilities beyond that of the publihher. It is 
only strange, however gratifying, to find a vet- 
eran editor virtually admitting that from the 
point of view of art, publication in serial form 
is a kind of cruel and unnatural treatment of a 
great work. The inference is fair that in a 
perfected literary community there might be 
magazines and editors, but there would be no 
serials. — dVev York Evening Post. 

Yellow Journalitm. — Yellow journalism is 
successful from a financial standpoint. The 
profits for the Herald last year amounted to 
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nearly $750,000, or about $2,000 per day; Mr. 
Pulitzer's net profits for the same time were 
$500,000, his income having fallen off since the 
IVor/d dropped from two cents to one. The 
ytfurna/j \t is generally understood, came out 
even, although Mr. Hearst might have made 
money had he not continued to invest more in 
pushing his circulation. This young newspaper 
magnate seems determined to have his papers 
bought in every town in the United States, 
and his ambition to that end knows no limit. 
Thus far his results are unprecedented. The 
Evening yournal has a circulation in Boston 
alone of 30,000. 

The papers of Greater New York circulate 
^very morning 1,000,000 copies, of which the 
World and yournal each supply 300,000, and 
the Herald 150,000. Each of these yellow 
journals spends about $1,000,000 a year for 
paper, the quantity consumed being 31,878 
tons. To furnish this, a village of 2.000 souls 
is employed year in and year out, and every 
day ten acres of spruce trees are swept off to 
make paper. In the World building 1,500 
men are employed, at salaries ranging from $4 
a week to $15,000 a year. In twelve months 
$7,000,000 of money passes through the hands 
of the cashier. — Allen Sangree^ in Ainslee^s 

Magazine, 

♦ 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



William Lincoln Balch, whose story, " In 
Pursuit of Miss Mooney," in the April De- 
signer was awarded the first prize in the De- 
signer's short-story competition, has contrib- 
uted other stories and dramatic sketches to 
that magazine. Puck and Life have printed 
his verses, and in the Smart Sefs thousand- 
line-poem competition the satire that he 
offered won second place. Mr. Balch was 
born in Boston, in or within twenty miles of 
which place all his ancestors have lived for 
eight generations, the earliest from England in 
1623 becoming one of the " Four Old Plant- 
ers," or land-grantees, of what was afterward 
Salem and is now North Beverly. On the 
maternal side he is of Mayflower ancestry. 
All his business life has been connected with 
the making of newspapers and magazines. 
His earlier sketches and short stories appeared 



in the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette^ the 
Boston Sunday Budget^ Bailouts Monthly^ 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner^ and other 
publications. Then he was engaged for some 
years in the exacting duties of a news editof 
on a daily paper. Returning in 1889 from a 
European tour, during which his letters were 
printed in the Boston Herald, he resumed his 
work on the night desk of that journal, but for 
the past three years he has devoted himself 
to magazine literature, both as editor and 
writer. 

Olive Huck, author of the story, ** The Last 
Hunt of Dorax,** in the Century for March, 
lives in a picturesque old home at the foot of 
Mount Bonnell, near Austin, Texas. She is a 
member of the American History Club and 
was until a short time ago its secretary. 



William O. Inglis, whose storiette, "The 
Salvation of Captain Dan McCarthy," was 
published in Mun^ey's for March, is the sport- 
ing editor of the New York World, He is a 
very busy man, and the short stories that he 
occasionally writes are done in time stolen 
from outdoor exercise; but in his work as a 
reporter for the World Sind the Herald ht has 
collected a great fund of material useful for 
fiction, and he cannot resist the temptation 
now and then to put some of it in shape. Mr. 
Inglis was born in Brooklyn about thirty-three 
years ago. He is of Scottish, English, and 
Huguenot descent. He is an enthusiast in 
rowing, boxing, and golf. 



Ellsworth Kelley, author of the story, " Pard- 
ners," in McClure's for March, was born in 
Indiana thirty-nine years ago, and grew upon a 
farm. He removed to Kansas fourteen years 
ago, and subsequently traveled in the west for 
his health, making a camping-out trip of a 
thousand miles. He was a high school princi- 
pal for ten years. He is a member of the 
Kansas Bar, and is now superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Woodson County, Kansas. 
His parentage was Irish and Scotch-Welsh. 
His literary tastes he inherits from his mother, 
a woman of unusual intelligence, full of Scotch 
wit and humor. Mr. Kelley began writing a 
year ago. The first thing that he had pub- 
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lished appeared in Puck — " The Confession of 
Colin." A number of bits of verse by him, 
have since appeared in Puck, His first story, 
"The Little Boy and His Pa," appeared in 
McClure^s last June, and brought him more 
orders than he has time to fill. The Youth's 
Companion gave his story, *' The Old Drum 
Corps," the post of honor in the Washington's 
Birthday number. Mr. Kelley has a book all 
most completed. It deals with the humor and 
pathos of life among the people of a country 
neighborhood back in the Wabash valley. 
The story is a homely one, but aims to be a 
faithful portrayal of life as seen by a country 
boy — a country boy of imagination. 



Cora Amanda Lewis, who has had several 
poems lately in Success^ lives in Fairfax 
county, Virginia. She was born in Amber 
N. Y., in 1859. After the death of her mother, 
her father removed to northern Virginia, when 
she was seven years old. She began writing 
before she was eleven, but it was not until after 
she was married — at seventeen — and the 
mother of two children, that she ventured to 
o£Eer any of her work for publication. Her 
first published work was some verse accepted 
by the Washington Star. Afterward she had 
other verse accepted by the Washington Post 
and the New York Witness^ and stories of 
hers were taken by various papers, as well as 
several negro dialect stories by /^rMwr'j Home 
Magazine — from which she received her first 
check. Within the past two or three years she 
has had manuscripts published by the Chicago 
Record^ the Presbyterian^ the Presbyterian 
Banner^ the Methodist Magazine^ and many 
other journals. As a matter of conscience, 
she declines to write for the Sunday papers. 
Last year a booklet of verse by Mrs. Lewis, 
"The Old Autograph Album," was published 
in Cincinnati. Her poems in Success have 
been widely copied. 



Anna Lea Merritt, author of the article on 
*' Making a Garden " in Lippincotfs for March 
has been previously known as an artist, being 
represented by a picture in the National Gal- 
lery of British Art in London, and in the col- 
lection of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 



Arts in the Memorial Hall of Harvard by a 
portrait of Lowell, painted in London in i882^ 
Mrs. Merritt is a native of Philadelphia (she 
was formerly Anna Lea ), and was married ta 
Henry Merritt in London. A memoir of her 
husband, with his collected writings, was pub- 
lished in 1880, and was well received in Eng- 
land. Until recently Mrs. Merritt's work as a 
painter has been too engrossing to allow any 
thought of writing. During the past year an 
address on "Art as a Profession for Women," 
delivered in the women's congress tat London 
and afterward published in Lippincotfs^ and, 
more recently, the article on gardening, are her 
only contributions to literature. There are ar- 
ticles about to appear in the Centuryy illus- 
trated from her paintings, describing a hamlet 
in England where she spends her summers. 
She lives in both England and America, and is 
usually in Philadelphia in winter. In summer 
her country home and studio in England are a 
great delight to her, and her essay on garden- 
ing is founded on practical experience. 



Lulu W. Mitchell, whose poem, "Toiler, 
Canst Thou Dream?" was published in the 
Century for March, and who also has a poem, 
"An Optimist," in the April Century^ is a 
native of Wisconsin, but her early life was 
passed in Chicago, where she graduated from 
the high and normal schools. At this time 
she wrote verses and stories for papers and 
magazines, and continued to write for some 
time after her marriage. For the past fifteen 
years, however, she has written little, devoting 
her time to her children. 



"Guy Somerville," author of the storiette, 
" A Chaperon Pro Tempore," in Munsey's for 
March, is Francis Raymond Stark, a New 
York lawyer. He graduated from the Colum- 
bia Law School in 1896, and received a Ph. D. 
from the same university in 1897. For a year 
afterward he was private secretary to a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington — a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. For a brief while after that he 
was in the diplomatic service abroad. Since 
then he has been practicing law, writing being 
merely a side issue with him. He has writtei^ 
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a good deal for college publications, and also 
for East and West^ Afunsey^Sy Town Topics, 
and the Smart Set, The Smart Set has pub- 
lished five of his stories. 



Eleanor G. Walton, who wrote the story, 
" Lisa," in Lippincotfs for March, lives in Wil- 
mington, Del., where over the pseudonym *' Por- 
tia" she edits an important department in £'2/^r>' 
Evening, She is the author of the novel, *' She 
Who Will Not When She May," published by 
Henry Altemus, of Philadelphia- She is 
prominent in social life at Wilmington, and is a 
leading member of the Wilmington Dramatic 
Club, a society organization devoted to amateur 
theatricals. Miss Walton has marked dra- 
matic ability, and has refused several flattering 
offers to appear professionally on the stage. 

Merrick Whitcomb, author of the story, "A 
Palaeolithic Wooing," in Lippincotf siox March, 
U dean of the academic department and pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Cincin- 
nati. He was born in Nunda, N. Y., in 1859, 
and graduated at Harvard in the class of 1880. 
After graduating from college he spent several 
years abroad. Then he was for five years an 
instructor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
His writing has been almost wholly on histori- 
cal subjects. He is now working on a history 
of Modern Europe for D. Appleton & Co., and 
a Source Book of Modern History for D. C. 
Heath & Co. The story in Lippincotfs was 
the outcome of a feeling of protest against the 
methods of Georg Ebers and others, who per- 
sist in reading modern psychology into remote 
characters. Dr. Whitcomb is ready to agree 
that the protest is, perhaps, pushed rather far. 
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Brooks. — "Without a Warrant," by Miss 
Hildegard Brooks, was written at the author's 
winter home, " Roseland," in southwest 
Georgia, and the local color, barring the char- 
acters, which are all imaginary, is as faithful to 
to the surrounding country as the author could 
make it. It is her first published book. 

Kellogg. — Rev. Elijah Kellogg used in his 
story, "Good Old Times," the real names of 
the persons who figured in the narrative. 



Hugh McLellan, the principal character in this 
story, was his great-grandfather. Mr. Kellogg 
spent fifteen hours a day on his literary work, 
and was often three months writing a book. 
His characters and incidents were mostly from 

real life. 

♦ 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



SoMB Ill-used Words. By Alfred Ayres. 243 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1901. 

"This book is leveled, specially," says Mr. 
Ayres in his preface, " at some half-dozen 
errors that are made by wellnigh every one 
that uses the English language. Who, for ex- 
ample, does not misuse the auxiliary verbs, 
and the words * anticipate,' * anxious,' * finan- 
cial,' and * hurry'; and who does not over-use 
the words * former ' and * latter ' ? Then who 
does not use a certain ponderous locution in 
which a noun is made to do duty as a verb 1 And 
then there are not a few that persist in using 
that repulsive construction in which there are 
two nominatives and only one verb. Something 
about these words and phrases, and some little 
besides, is what herein will be found." 

In a prefatory note, Mr. Ayres says also : 
"Every writer should aim to preserve the indi- 
viduality of the words he uses: he should not 
allow any word to trench on the domain of any 
other word. This he should do in the interest 
of clearness ; in this way only can he avoid 
ambiguity. The so-called ' new meanings ' are 
the product either of a restricted vocabulary or 
of a lack of painstaking. Familiarity with the 
examples here gathered should do something, 
it would seem, toward mending the ways of the 
careless." 

These two paragraphs give a fair idea of the 
nature of Mr. Ayres's book, and also show 
some of his peculiarities. He is a purist of the 
purists, and he is rather inclined at times to 
narrow the English language to fit his rules 
rather than to broaden his rules to fit the lan- 
guage. He believes, for instance, that the 
relative pronouns should always be used ac- 
cording to an invariable precept. " That^^'* he 
says, " is properly the restrictive relative pro- 
noun, and which and w^^ aie properly the co- 
ordinating relative pronouns. ' That, when 
properly used, introduces something without 
which the antecedent is not fully defined^ 
whereas which and who^ when properly used, 
introduce a new fact concerning the antece- 
dent." And he says: "Whenever a clause 
restricts, limits, defines, qualifies the antece- 
dent — /. ^.. whenever it is adjectival, explana- 
tory, in its functions — it should be introduced 
with the relative pronoun that, and not with 
which, nor with who or whom^ It would no 
doubt make the English language more sci- 
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entific if every one should follow Mr. Ayres's 
rule, but observation of the work of the best 
writers, who fix the standard of the language, 
will show that it is not generally followed. 
For that matter, it is hard to see why *' he who," 
which Mr. Ayres would bar, is not in itself as 
good a phrase as **he that." Mr. Ayres de- 
clares that the sentence, *' I met the watchman 
who showed me the way," is ambiguous, saying 
that it might mean either "I met the watchman 
and he showed me the way," or" 1 met the watch- 
man who [ on some previous occasion had ] 
showed me the way." If the ordinary rules of 
punctuation are followed, however, and a 
comma is put after "watchman," there is no 
practical ambiguity in the sentence. In a 
word, as in his chapter regarding the use of 
"that," Mr. Ayres sometimes makes rules for 
the language as he thinks it should be, rather 
than as it actually is; and while his rules are 
generally sensible, they cannot always be ab- 
solutely followed. 

With this general reservation, " Some Ill- 
used Words " is heartily recommended to all 
who wish — Mr. Ayres would say " to all that 
wish" — to write correctly and to improve 
their literary style. The opening chapter, 
giving many examples of the right and wrong 
use of " would " an* "should " and " will " and 
"shall," will be instructive even to many peo- 
ple who think that they fully understand the 
proper use of the auxiliaries. The chapter on 
the noun construction, which argues that it is 
batter to say, for instance, " It tends to elim- 
inate the weak," rather than " It tends to the 
elimination of the weak," is not perhaps so 
important, but it is sensible in the main. It is 
hard to see, however, why it is better to say, 
" The preparing of tobacco for use is called 
curing," than " The preparation of tobacco 
for use is called curing." In the chapter 
on "The A^ewVork Sun's Spec'y^X Abhorrence," 
Mr. Ayres condemns what he calls "the 
he-was given-an-ovation locution,** the use 
of which, according to the Sun, "shows dread- 
ful ignorance of the English language." In the 
chapter on " * Former ' and ' Latter,' "Mr. Ayres 
declares that " nine times in ten, at the least, 
when the former or the latter is used, it would 
be better to repeat the noun." In the chapter 
on " The Antecedent Construction," he says : 
" Never choose any antecedent construction, if 
vou can well avoid it. The fewer the ante- 
cedents, the more forcible the diction." In 
other chapters he illustrates the rieht and 
wrong use of "anticipate," "anxious," "finan- 
cial," "hurry," "capable" and "susceptible," 
" proposition " and " proposal," " previous to," 
"generally." "appreciate," "diction," "none," 
"individual," "in respect of," "feels badly," 
"of the name of," "commence," and "a" or 
" an," and, in a chapter headed " Miscellane- 



ous," many other words and phrases. He alsa 
has chapters discussing errors in tenses and 
the use of the possessive. Taken as a whole^ 
the book is one to be cordially commended, but 
not blindly followed. There is not a writer^ 
high or low, who could not get benefit from 
careful study of it. w. H, h. 

A Dictionary of American Authors. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. Fourth edition revised and enlarged. 523 pages. 
Cloth, I3. 50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 

The plan of the " Dictionary of American 
Authors " is to give a brief sketch of every 
American book-writer, living or dead, of any 
consequence, with dates of birth and death, 
place of residence, a list of principal books,^ 
and names of publishers in each case. For in- 
stance, the paragraph about George Hortoa 
reads : — 



HortOB, George. N. K, 1859 



A Chi- 



cago journalist who was for some time American 
consul at Athens. Songs of the Lowly ; In Un- 
known Seas; Constantine: A Tale of Greece 
Under King Otho ; Aphroessa; A Fair Brigand. .S". 

Similarly, in this new edition, there are given 
sketches of more than 7,500 authors. The 
present edition contains 1,500 more names than 
the first edition, published in 1884, ^"^ i,ooa 
names more than the third edition, published 
in 1897. The compiler has taken great pains 
to make the book accurate, and unavoidable 
errors in previous editions have now been cor- 
rected. The book is now a standard work of 
reference, the best available source of infor- 
mation about the lives and work of the authors 
of America. 

Yawps and Other Things. By William J. Lampton. 19a 
pp. Cloth, |i.oo. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 1900. 

Mr. Lampton's "Yawps" are sui generis. 
When they first began to appear in the New 
York Sun^ they were joyously welcomed, both 
by the Sun compositors, for whom the short 
lines, filled out with plump quads, made volup- 
tuous " fat takes," and by the reading public, 
which recognized in them something new — 
half-way between prose and poetry, with the 
wit and timeliness of scintillating editorial par- 
agraphs. Their general style is represented 
by the lines on "The Sweet Girl Graduate" 
— perhaps the best of them all — which be- 
gin:— 

*' See, there she stands 
In gown of white — 
All white and fluffy. 
Perhaps a little puffy — 
And in her hands 
A roll 
Of manuscript, a scroll," etc. 

and which end, after a delightful rhymed bur- 
lesque of the average "valedictory": — 

•• My word, 
Isn't the sweet girl graduate 
A bird ? " 

The peculiarity of these novel productions wott 
for them instant popularity, and from the 
columns of the Sun they were widely copied.^ 
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Many of them are worth preserving, and this 
collection of them in book form will be gen- 
erally welcomed. 

Thb Typographic Style-book. By W. B. McDcrmott. 
76 pp. Flexible leather, 50 cents. Bellevue, Neb. : Univer- 
sity Printing Company. 1900. 

This little vest-pocket mapual, prepared by 
a practical printer, is designed to be useful, 
especially to copy-readers, compositors, and 
proof-readers, and it fulfils its purpose well. It 
gives the rules that govern spelling, compound- 
ing, punctuating, capitalizing, and abbreviating, 
showing what is generally regarded as the 
proper style. These rules are followed by 
chapters on plain composition, numerals, tabu- 
lar matter, and making up, giving many prac- 
tical hints to printers. Every writer should 
have the knowledge that Mr. McDermott's 
little book contains. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

The Emglish Sentence. By Lillian G. Kimball. 244 pp- 

Cloth, 75 cents. New York : American Book Company. 

1901. 
Elements of Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb. 140 pp. 

Cloth, $1.00. New York: The American Bo«k Company. 

1901. 

The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. aaS 
pp. Qoth, li.oo. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 1900. 

Esculapius. By John A. Copland. 40 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
Harriston, Ont. : Tribune Power Printing House. 1901. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of The Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



Fashions IN Literature. Charles Dudley Warner. Cen- 
tury ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Literary Form and Style. Topics of the Time, the Cen" 
'wy ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Dante's Quest OF Liberty. Charles A. Din smore. At- 
lantic ( 38 c. ) for April. 

John Muir: A King of Outd tors. Illustrated. Ade- 
line Knapp. Ainslee'^s Magazine ( 13 c. ) for April. 

The Last Literary Cavalier ( Paul Hamilton Hayne). 
Maurice Thompson. Critic ( 23 c. ) for April. 

New Work on Scott. Andrew Lang. Critic (13 c.) 
for April. 

Real Conversations. \. — With Thomas Hardy. 
William Archer. Critic (23 c. ) for April. 

The Search After Novelty in Literature. Albert 
Schlnz. Forum ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Memories of Celia Thaxtbr. John Albee. New Eng- 
land Magazine ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Women in Bookbinding. Stella G. Florence. Designer 
( 13 c. ) for April. 

A National Tribute to Professor Ruskin. Illustrated. 
William White. Magazine 0/ Art ( 38 c. ) for AprU. 



Balzac's Fiftieth Anniversary. Illustrated. American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine, ( 18 c. ) for April. 

The Author of '• Christus Victor " ( Dr. Henry R. 
Dodge). Illustrated. James Main Dixon. American Illus- 
trated Methodist Magazine ( 18 c. ) for April. 

In Behalf of the Historical Novel. Jessie C. Glasier. 
Modern Culture ( 13 c. ) for April. 

The Lily in English Poetry. Anna H. Wikel. Modern 
Culture (13 c.) for April. 

The Unknown Author and the Publisher. *' A Pub- 
lisher's Reader." IVorld's Work ( 28 c. ) for April. 

The Friendship of Carlylb and Emerson. Johnson 
Brigham. Modern Culture ( 13 c. ) for April. 

An Illustrious Plagiarist (Tennyson). Eugene L 
Didier. Literary Era ( 13 c. ) for April. 

Critics and Sham. William S. Walsh. Literary Era 
( 13 c. ) for April. 

The Passing of the Historical Romance. John Gilmer 
Speed. Literary Era (13 c. ) for April. 

Huxley's Life and Work. Lord Avebury. Popular 
Science Monthly (28 c.) for February. 

A Study of British Genius. Havelock Ellis. Popular 
Science Monthly ( 28 c. ) for February. 

The Weather vs. the Newspapers. Harvey Maitland 
Watts. Popular Science Monthly ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Carmen Si lva's Autobiography. — I. Independents^ 13 c. ) 
for March 14. 

S. B. Crockett. A. E. Copland. Modern Culture (13 c.) 
for March . 

Some of George Eliot's Heroines. W. D. Howells. 
Harper's Bazar ( 13 c. ) for March 2. 

Some More of George Eliot's Heroines. W. D. How- 
ells. Harpe/s Bazar (13 c. ) for March 16. 

George Eliot's First and Last Heroines. William D. 
Howells. Harper^s Bazar (13 c.) for March 30. 

Mary A. Lathbury. With portrait. Margaret AUys. 
Christian Endeavor JVorldlor March 7. 



NEWS AND NOTES, 



Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, accompanied by his 
wife, left Philadelphia March 15, for an ex- 
tended tour to Japan. He expects to return in 
June to his cottage at Bar Harbor. 

Maurice Hewlett has given up his post in the 
British civil service to devote himself entirely 
to literature. 

William Bayard Hale is now the editor of 
Current Literature. 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
family recently sailed for southern Europe, 
where they will spend some months visiting 
places of interest in Italy, Spain, and France. 
They will return by way of the British Isles, 
where they will sojourn several months, reach- 
ing home in October. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz has goAe to the island of 
Corfu, where he is putting the finishing touches 
on a new novel. 
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Paul Leicester Ford is just home from Italy, 
where he and his bride have been spending two 
or three agreeable months. 

In a recent lecture F. Hopkinson Smith 
said: ** Realism is saying too much, and im- 
pressionism is saying too little," He cited as 
men who had combined the best elements of 
each method of expression Sir J. E. Millais in 
art, and Victor Hugo in literature. 

The World Review ( Chicago ) is a new high- 
class weekly covering matters of current in- 
terest. 

The News Chronicle is a new monthly maga- 
zine which is intended to furnish a complete 
daily summary of the news of the world, and 
an appendix of statistics and general informa- 
tion. It is published in New York by the 
Epitome Publishing Company. 

New Shakespeareana will be published quar- 
terly, beginning in April, by the Shakespeare 
Society of New York, which now has a fund to 
devote to it. 

The Stub Pen is a new monthly magazine is- 
sued by the Authors* Club of Minneapolis. 

American Medicine is a handsome new in- 
dependent weekly journal, published in Phila- 
delphia, and " founded, owned, and controlled 
by the medical profession of America." 
George M. Gould is the editor. 

The Illustrated South is a new Southern 
magazine, published in Louisville and edited 
by Charles O'Malley. 

Social Ideals is a new Christian Socialist 
monthly, published at Elgin, 111. 

With the April number Everybody's Maga- 
zine is enlarged by thirty-two pages, making 
one hundred and twenty-eight pages, without 
the advertisements. 

The Home yournal ( New York ) has changed 
its name to Town rt;/^C£77<///ry, beginning with 
the issue for March 30. The Stuyvesant Com- 
pany now owns both Town and Country and 
Brooklyn Life. 

.The National Geographic Magazine^ which 
is issued under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society of Washington, D. C, will 
hereafter be published by McCIure, Phillips. & 
Co., New York. 



The Puritan^ published by Frank A. Mun- 
sey, has been merged in the Junior Munsey, 

The Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society has bought the Congrega- 
tionalist. Rev. Dr. Dunning will continue to 
be the editor. 

The Grafton Press is a new publishing con- 
cern that has just been organized in New York 
by F. H. Hitchcock, who has been for the past 
ten years in charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment of D. Appleton & Co. 

Life will pay $200 for the best short story re- 
ceived before August i, 1901 ; $100 for the 
second best, and $50 for the third best. Stories 
which fail to take any one of the prizes may 
be purchased by the editor of Life at the rate 
of two cents a word. No story containing 
more than 2,500 words or less than 1,000 
words will be considered. Further particulars 
may be obtained by addressing Short Story 
Editor, Life, 19 and 21 West Thirty-first street, 
New York. 

The Ladies' Home Journal offers ten prizes, 
amounting to $100, for the best ideas for dec- 
orating tables submitted before July i. 

Prizes of $100 and $50 are offered by the 
Women's Auxiliary to the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association for the best es- 
says by women on civil service reform sent to 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 120 East Thirtieth street, 
New York, before January i. 

Prizes for the best love story and the best 
sayings bf children are announced in the April 
number of Short Stories ( New York ). 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have nearly ready *' The 
Working Principles of Rhetoric," by Profes- 
sor John Franklin Genung, of Amherst College. 

The personality of Celia Thaxter is charm- 
ingly shown by her friend, John Albee, in his 
'* Memories of Celia Thaxter" in the New 
England Magazine for April. 

Isaac M. Gregory, editor oi fudge since its 
establishment, died in New York March 5, 
aged sixty five. 

Charlotte M. Vonge died at Winchester, 
Eng., March 24, aged seventy-seven. 

Rev. Elijah Kellogg died at Harpswell, Me., 
March 17, aged eighty-seven. 
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PUBLISHING A BOOK. 

I. — Preparing the Manuscript. 
To accomplish the publication of a book to 
the best advantage and with the least trouble 
and expense to author, printer, and publisher, 
it is essential that the author should have some 
of the technical knowledge that printers and 
publishers possess. The elementary rules for 
the preparation of manuscripts are generally 
known. A manuscript should be written 
clearly, with black ink or with the typewriter, 
so that it may be legfble to confpositors and 
proofreader and printers' errors may thus be 
avoided. The author must write on only one 
side of the paper, so that his manuscript may 
be easily cut up into '* takes," and so divided 
to the best advantage among compositors. 
He should leave good margins, and some space 

Copyright, 190 1, by William 



between the lines of his writing, so that correc- 
tions and additions, if necessary, maybe made 
without trouble. He should number the pages 
of his manuscript consecutively from begin- 
ning to end, and he should see that the cliap- 
ters, books, and parts, if it be so divided, are 
numbered in due order. Finally, he should 
revise and correct his manuscript with extreme 
care, and he should not offer it for publication 
until it is in all respects as nearly perfect as he 
can make it. Attention to details of punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, the correct and consistent 
spelling of proper names, etc., will make it 
easier for the author to secure a publisher, and 
will decrease the cost of turning the manu- 
script into a printed book. 

Two little books,*— "Publishing a Book," 
by Charles Welsh, and " Notes for the Guid- 
ance of Authors," by William Stone Booth, — 
designed to give to authors the practical infor- 
mation that they need, have recently been pub- 
lished. They are written along similar lines, 
and they give many suggestions, designed, as 
the preface to Mr. Booth's book says, **to 
effect a saving of time, effort, and expense, to 
the mutual advantage of author and publisher." 

As regards the preparation of book manu- 
scripts, the rules of these two excellent author- 
ities may be summarized, with some additions 
and modifications, as follows : — 

Use fairly heavy white paper of uniform 
size, — about eight by eleven inches is best, — 
either for pen-written or typewritten copy. 

Typewritten copy is preferred, and should 
always be written "double-spaced." It is a 
good idea to make two copies at one writing 
by "manifolding." If this is done, send the 

•Publishing a Book. By Charles Welsh. 45 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1899. 

Notes for the Guidance of Authors. By William Stone 
Booth. 70 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: The. Mak.- 
millan Company, iqoo. 

H, Hills, W\ tM^\% t«M!tv«A* 
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clearer of the two copies to the publisher, re- 
taining the other as insurance against loss. 

Leave a margin of an inch at the top of. each 
page, and of a half-inch at the bottom and on 
either side. The margins at the top and 
bottom of the pajre are most important, since 
they are often needed for convenience in past- 
ing together the sheets of copy in the compos- 
ing room. 

Use only one §ide of the paper. Never 
make additions on the back of any page of the 
manuscript, and interline as little as possible. 

If it is necessary to interline a phrase of 
several words, or a sentence, put a caret under 
the place where the insertion is to be made, 
and from the point of the caret draw a line 
running around the matter to be inserted, to 
show that it is all to go in together. 

In liand-written copy use black ink; let the 
writing be clear, and the lints at least a quar- 
ter of an inch apart, with about the same num- 
ber of words on each page. 

Write notes and other subsidiary additions 
on sheets of full size, placed next to the sheets 
of the text to which the notes refer, and num- 
bered consecutively with the text, to which 
reference should be made by the word "foot- 
note," or by an asterisk. Short notes may be 
inserted between two lines drawn across the 
full width of the page, just below the anno- 
tated word, with reference made by an asterisk, 
thus* : — 



•Note. 



Extracts from the works of other authors 
should be carefully marked, as they are often 
set up in a smaller type than that of the text. 
] A box" Notes that are to be boxed, cut-in 
note. notes enclosed in the area of the 



•in 



type, or marginal notes set out in the a cut- 
margin of the page should be indi- note. 
cated in the manuscript, preferably with 
colored ink or pencil. When matter is added, 
insert a caret at the point in the text at which 
the additional matter is to be introduced, and 
write the word " Insert " and the number of the 
sheet on which the added matter is written 
[for instance. Insert 76 or Insert 97-rt ] above 
the caret. 

Number the pages of the manuscript consecu- 



tively at the top throughout. Do not number 
the chapters independently. Number inserted 
pages, — /". d., pages inserted after the manuscript 
pages have been numbered, — alphabetically 
[«?.^^.. 45-^y 45•^^' 45-^ ]• Account for pages 
taken out on the preceding page [ ^.^., 108-11 1 ]. 

If you wish to omit a letter, word, sentence, 
or paragraph already written, draw a black 
line through it. If, afterward, you decide to 
retain it, place dots under it and write " stet " 
( Latin for "let it stand ") in the margin. If you 
wish to change a word, mark it out and write 
the new word above it, putting a caret under- 
neath. If you mark out several wcirds together, 
draw a line connecting the two words before 
and after the canceled matter. 

If in typewritten matter you wish to separ- 
ate two wordsjthat have been run together [^.j^., 
meantime], draw a perpendicular line half an 
inch long between them. If you wish to bring 
together two words with a space between them 
[^•j^-1 Oiean while], draw two short curved 
lines like a horizontal parenthesis above and 
below the space. Use the same mark to draw 
together two letters of a word that have been 
separated by mistake. 

Be careful that all proper names, figures, 
foreign words, and unusual words are clearly 
written. Capitals I and J are frequently con- 
founded. So are the smaller letters r, //, i/, «/, 
«/, and ///, all of which should be written with 
extra care. " Even " and ** ever," and " when " 
and " where " are often misread. Some 
writers distinguish // and // by always making 
a short line under //. If a letter in a word is 
not clear, it may be wise for the writer io print 
the same letter just above it. It is often wise 
to print obscure words, instead of writing 
them. Do all you can to make your copy plain. 

Be particularly careful to use all the quota- 
tion marks that are needed, and to use them 
in the proper way. Study the rules for the 
use of quotation marks that are given in any 
good book on Punctuation. Remember that 
dialogue shojild always be put in quotation 
marks, and that in writing conversation a new 
paragraph should be made whenever the 
speaker changes. 

If words are to be printed in capitals, draw 
three lines under them ; if in small capitals,. 
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two lines; if in italics, one line; if in full-face 
type, a wave line. To change a capital letter to 
lower case, draw a perpendicular line through 
it. To change a lower-case letter to a capital, 
draw three lines under it. 

To have an abbreviation in copy spelled cut, 
enclose the end of it with a half circle or make 
curved lines above and below it, like an elon- 
gated horizontal parenthesis. 

If in any case two or more sizes or styles of 
type are to be used, draw a vertical line along 
the edge of the matter to be printed in the 
unusual type, or enclose the matter with a line 
all around it, and write in the margin "heavy, 
face," or "small type," or "minion," or what- 
ever is required. 

Whenever a new paragraph is to be made, 
indent the first word of the paragraph at least 
an inch. To make the paragraph plainer still, 
write the sign *\. 

After a break in a narrative, — say for the 
insertion of a quoted incomplete sentence in 
small type, — when the. use of the large type is 
resumed and a new paragraph at the beginning 
of the large type matter is not required, write 
"Begin t^ush " in the margin. 

To make a paragraph anywhere in copy, 
simply make the sign • before the word with 
which you wish the new paragraph to begin. 

To cancel a paragraph in copy, draw a line 
from the end of one sentence to the beginning 
of the other, and write " No •; " in the margin. 

To indicate that no paragraph should be 
made when a sentence ends at the bottom of a 
sheet, put a caret after the sentence and 
another caret before the sentence beginning on 
the sheet following. 

Never divide a word between two sheets. 

If matter is to be set in what printers call 
"hanging indention," mark it so. 

Enclose in brackets ([]) any directions to 
the compositor wiitten on the margin of the 
manuscript. 

Never use pins in attaching one piece of 
paper to another. Use good mucilage instead. 

In the case of an illustrated book, mark in 
the manuscript the places where the illustra- 
tions are to go. If possible, paste a proof of 
the picture in the proper place. Suggestions 
for illustrations or descriptive matter for illus- 



trations should always be written on separate 
sheets placed next the sheets of the text to 
which they refer, and numbered in as footnotes 
or additions are. In the case of technical 
works, the illustrations should be numbered. 

Make your manuscript complete, and ar- 
range it in the order of the ordinary printed 
book, which is as follows : Tiile-page, copy- 
right notice, preface, table of contents, list of 
illustrations, introduction, text, notes, glossary 
or vocabulary, index. Some books, of course, 
have only title-page, copyright notice, table of 
contents, and text. 

Do not fasten the sheets of your manuscript 
together in any way. 

NEVER ROLL A MANUSCRIPT OF 
ANY KIND. 

In sending a book manuscript to a publisher 
enclose it between two pieces of stiff pasteboard 
or encl6se it in a pasteboard box. Tie a soft 
string around the manuscript before wrapping it. 
It is better to send book manuscripts by ex- 
press, since the express company will give re- 
ceipts forthem and is responsible in case of loss. 
The manifold copy should be kept by the 
author, as a precaution. 

Send with the manuscript a letter to the pub- 
lisher, giving the name of the manuscript, your 
address, and all other necessary information. 

Enclose money for the return of the manu- 
script, if rejected, or ask to have it returned to 
you in such case by express, "collect." If 
your express address and post-office address 
are different, be sure to give both. 

Always write your address and the approx- 
imate number of words in your book at the 
top of the title page of the manuscript. To 
get at the number of words, count an average 
page and multiply the number of words on it 
by the number of pages in the manuscript. To 
a publisher, the number of words in a manu- 
script means the number of words that could be 
set, without frequent paragraphs, in the same 
type, in the space that the manuscript will 
occupy when it is printed. If your manuscript 
is "open," therefore, — that is, if it has many 
paragraphs, — some allowance must be made 
for the blank spaces where the paragraphs do 
not fill out the lines. 

Boston, Mass. William H. Hills, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

" Children's magazines have almost disap- 
peared, and children are reading books," a 
New York publisher is reported to have said. 
The statement is an exaggeration, but con- 
sidering how many millions of children there 
are in the United States, the number of abiding 
juvenile publications of national importance 
has always been remarkably small. Every 



now and then some ambitioqs publisher, study- 
ing the census figures, thinks he sees an im- 
mense field for profitable enterprise. With 
20,000,000 young people in the country, he calcu- 
lates, a circulation of at least 200,000 copies for 
a first-class juvenile magazine ought to be easily 
obtained, particularly since, for some strange 
reason, there is so little competition from exist- 
ing publications. So a new young people's 
weekly or monthly is started, with brilliant 
prospects, — as San fa Claus was started some 
years ago, — but somehow the prospects soon 
lose their rkinbow glory, and in a year or two at 
the most the young magazine dies or is "ab- 
sorbed ■' by some older publication. The dis- 
appearance of Wide Awake, the Nursery, Our 
Young Folks, Harper^s Young People, and 
other good juvenile magazines, that certainly 
deserved to live, is proof that the mortality 
among children's magazines is as large as it is 
among children themselves, according to the 
death statistics. St, Nicholas is a shining ex- 
ample of the abiding juvenile magazine — long 
may it continue, to brighten and broaden the 
lives of young Americans! The Youth'' s Com- 
panion, no longer a "juvenile," now lays stress 
on the statement that it is published for the 
whole family. Golden Days persists in popu- 
larity and holds its circulation, and the Ameri- 
can Boy is apparently winning deserved suc- 
cess, while for younger readers Little Folks is 
taking, apparently, a leading place. Besides 
these, there are many lesser children's maga- 
zines and papers, including a number published 
for Sunday school use by the different denomi- 
nations, but the fact remains that the number 
and the circulation of juvenile publications is 
not at all commensurate with what might be ex- 
pected, considering the number of children in 
the country. 






Why this should be so, it is not easy to ex- 
plain. One reason may be the diflficulty of 
getting first-class manuscripts of interest to 
youthful readers. Children's stories, it is no- 
torious, are particularly hard to write. Edi- 
tors of children's magazines always complaia 
that while they are overwhelmed with manu- 
scripts, they receive very few that are exactly 
what they want. This, however, cannot be 
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the only reason why so many good juvenile 
periodicals have failed. Who can lell what 
the fundamental difficulty in such enterprises 



is? 



» » 



" Don't begin a story with landscape de- 
scription," is advice frequently given to young 
writers, and it is good advice, too. This is 
the way, however, in which Mary Johnston be 
gins her new story, "Audrey," in the May A/- 
laniic Monthly — : 

"The valley lay like a ribbon thrown into the midst of the 
encompassing hills. The grass which grew there was soft and 
fine and aburdant ; the trees which sprang from its dark, rich 
mold were tall and great of girth. A bright stream flashed 
through it, and the sunshine fell warm upon the grass and 
changed the tassels of the maize into golden plumes. Above 
the valley, east and north and south, rose the hills, clad in 
living green, mantled with the purpling grape, wreathed mom 
and eve with trailing mist. To the westward were the moun- 
tains, and they dwelt apart in a blue haze. Only in the morn- 
ing, if the mist were not there, the sunrise struck upon their 
long summits, and in the evening they stood out, high and 
black and fearful, against the splendid sky." 

The A^ew York Evening World recently 
offered $20 in three prizes for the three best 
oriijinal jokes submitted by its readers. As a 
result it received 16.000 letters, containing 
more than 80,000 j ">kes. The paper says : 
" There were several bigba»ketfuls, and it took 
the large editorial staff of the Everting World 
several days to read the jokes and pass upon 
their merits." Besides the prize-winning jokes, 
there were some others selected as worthy of 
acceptance at the rate of $1 each, which was 
promised for all jokes that should be used. 
Apparently, the World is going to be out of 
the joke market for son^e time to come. 

In announcing the publication of Ellis Mere- 
dith's novel, " The Master-Knot of Human 
Fate," the literary editor of the N^iu York 
Commercial Advertiser iiWs into the error of 
speaking of the author as " Mr. Meredith," 
and of the book as "his." "Ellis Meredith" 
is Mrs. L. M. Stansbury. Her st}le is strong 
and forcible, and it is not strange that her work 
should be mistaken for that of a man. 

« 

The London Morning Leader has a refer- 
ence in its literary column to "Mr. Dean 



Howells." Shall we hear of Mr. Whitcomb 
Riley, Mr. Bailey Aldrich, and Mr. R. Stockton 
next? 






The Sacramento Record-Union announced 
in its "literary column" April 8, 1901, that 
" Professor Barrett Wendell of the English 
department at Harvard University has written 
* A Literary History of America,' which will 
be published here and in England in autumn." 






According to a "literary" paragraph published 
in the Chicago Times- Herald^ March 5, 1901. 
" The famous French novelist, Alphonse Dau- 
det, loves warmth above all things, and he can- 
not work unless the temperature of his room is 
what most people would regard as uncomfort- 
ably high." Alphonse Daudet died December 
16, 1897. 






Sir Walter Besant's "Method of the Future" 
(in publishing) "is simply," he says, "for a 
writer of position in any branch to take over 
the publication of his own works with a com- 
mission publisher who is nothing else.'* There 
is no doubt that from the writer's point of view 
this method would subordinate the mere pub- 
isher in the proper way. w. h. h. 
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Your other book query re- 
fers, we think, to one issued 
some years ago and now for- 
gotten. — London Queen. 



Your other book query re- 
fers, we think, to a book 
issued some years ago and 
now forgotten. 



A certain pretty officer's 
wife. — Max Eliot^ in Boston 
Herald. 



A certain officer's pretty 
wife. 



Any office equally as good. 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 



Any office equally good. 



They were forced into the 
street, and the gate tempo- 
rarily repaired and extra men 
placed on guard. — Boston 
Globe. 



They were forced into the 
street, and the gate was tem- 
porarily repaired and extra 
men were placed on guard. 



THE TROUBLES OF AUTHORS. 



r' 



Authors, one may well say, like musicians 
and artists, are people with keen nerves — an 
irritable guild; and, while they have the com- 
mon troubles of average humanity, they have a 
few special to themselves. Some of the in- 
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tranquillities and irritations that occur between 
labor and capital are not far as'de from those 
which mark the dealin8:s of authors with pub- 
lishers and editors. Whatever may be the 
merit of these contentions, the publishers and 
editors, who are generally the defendant party, 
usually bear themselves the coolest in the fray, 
and consequently make a point by their more 
decorous attitude. They, at least, do not pro- 
claim their fancied wrorgs from the housetop 
and post them for the world's public comment. 
If these parties appear in print controversially 
against authors, it is somewhat rarely, and 
almost invariably in the form of the rejoinder. 
The most memorable and certainlv the most 
genial talk over the relation held by an editor 
to his contributor was that which, now and 
then, year alter year, was to be found in Mr. 
Curtis's " Easv Chair." Ho^v deftly he told 
us all of the editor's difficulties, and even 
his helplessness! He would do so much 
for the young writer if he only could, and his 
regrets were so great when he could do noth- 
ing. How delicately, too, he saves the young 
author's feelings and tiies to reconcile him to 
the casual rejection of his mariuscripl ! It 
might not have been casual, but he made it 
seem so, so that his dismissal was almost as 
sweet as that of the schoolmistress in Shen- 
stone's poem, of whom he says : 

" So sweetly she made me adieu, 
1 thought that she bade me return." 

There was sometimes, to l)c sure, an uncon- 
vincing note in what Mr. Curtis said, but never 
an unsympathetic one. He taught through 
those who needed the instruction, that a maga- 
zine or periodical is not an eleemosynary in- 
stitution, and must follow purelybusiness rules, 
even if the editor makes occasional mistakes. 

In the case of the inexperienced writer with 
the editor, the writer has at times various com- 
plaints to prefer. He sends what he considers 
a good article, and he feels, though he does not 
know, that it has not been read, if it comes 
back very promptly.^ Or, if it has been read, 
he fancies that the editor has merely skimmed 
it over. It is the truth that both these things 
happen and are justifiable. If the topic is alien 
to the purpose of the j)eriodical or magazine, 
the editor will not need to read it, though it be 



written with unequaled vigor and captivating 
grace. The title dismisses it, and a perusal of 
it would not change the adverse decision. 

It is fortunate for the editor that skimming 
and tasting will sometimes serve to inform 
him of the availability to him of certain arti- 
cles. But skimmed articles are not always re- 
turned, though " skim-milk " ones must be. 
The editor may accept an article not wholly 
read, or he may accept one not read at all if he 
knows the writer and his work sufficiently well. 
A. paragraph or reference that might happen to 
prove unexpectedly objectionable the author 
can be asked to modify when it appears in the 
proof, or the blue pencil can amend, or the edi- 
tor can, in an extreme case, almost too remote 
to consider (if the article is wholly unsuita- 
ble), pocket his loss and omit it. If an article 
written upon a purely transient topic has been 
iield too long, so that its timeliness and interest 
have vanished, it must of course be put in 
limbo. And, when it has been paid for, there 
is no wrong of much magnitude done to the 
writer. 

1 have one article in the pigeonholes of a 
prominent magazine that was purchased four 
years ago, when a certain topic was a burning 
one. Now that particular topic is out of the 
public mind. As it was paid for, 1 have no 
financial grievance over its anachronistic con- 
dition and stalencss. Whether the editor 
prints it or does not, we shall both have to 
suffer somewhat. Not to publish it will be to 
him a loss; and as it was the fruit of some 
study on my part, and had a missionary pur- 
pose, its suppression wiH not quite fulfill what 
may be called the equitable terms of the con* 
tract. If it is used ultimately, the loss of its 
freshness and timeliness, and what originality 
there was in it, will be injurious to both of us. 

To return to the direct question: The young 
writer ou;iht to know that there are reasons whv 
his best article may come back to him. And 
these reasons are both general and special. 
The general ones of an editor's over supply on the 
topic, the too great length of the article, ihe fact 
that a rival periodical has lately made the sub- 
ject a conspicuous feature, etc., must always be 
considered. There are many special ones, too. 
Some of these may not seem wise to the writer, 
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but he must remember that it is the editor, 
or some one whom the editor represents, who 
owns the periodical, and he may even establish 
an absurd rule, if he chooses. One prominent 
paper would have returned an article by Glad- 
stone it he had chosen to discuss Walt Whit- 
^ man, and another refuses any article that in- 
volves a mention of spirituous or vinous liq- 
uors. Magazines of essays and discussion of 
course refuse poetry. 

The holding of a manuscript a long time be. 
fore the editor decides upon it is a trouble 
that the author sometimes keenly feels. The 
editor's excuse is that it must take its turn 
with a large number that arrived before it came 
to hand. This rule is suspended at times where 
an article on Christmas or Easter, or some 
topic that is transient, demands dispatch. Oc 
casionally the editor is forgetful, and returns 
the article when it is too late for use. In fact, 
while there are editors who sometimes trip, as 
well as authors who expect too much, the most 
of the former craft try to be reasonably speedy 
in order to clear their docket — and they do 
not mean to be so careless as to clear it by 
turning willingly away the unknown genius or 
the very best productions. 

The editor who takes your article to exam- 
ine, after you ask him (for his own sake as 
well as yours ) if the topic bars it out, and then 
keeps it six weeks merelj^to say that it does — 
which he could have said at the outset — 
wrongs a contributor. But I have known this 
to be done. Returning after the same delay 
an article that has been accepted in the first 
instance out of hand and without qualification, 
— as if such aa acceptance were no contract, — 
is not a defensible action. But there are au- 
thors who have had part in this experience. 
However, the two instances above come very 
rarely to writers. In the main, the editorial 
profession is one noted for considerable cour- 
tesy, even to writers whose pretentions arc not 
great, and whose productions, while they may 
be often serviceable, are not of a distinctively 
high quality. 
^ In reference to the time of payment, all 

know that a few magazines and periodicals 
adopt the rule to i)ay tor articles on accept- 
ance. A majority pay directly after printing an 



article. The advance method is of course wel- 
come to the writer, and it is apt to prevent an 
editor from buying as flushly as he would when 
the financial obligation is within his own power 
to postpone almost indefinitely. The contribu- 
tor who is compelled to wait has the annoying 
experience of not knowing when his ''ships are 
to come in." 1 once sold an article (but this 
instance is an extreme one) to three editors 
successively, withdrawing it on permission 
from the first two, and it was held without pay 
an intolerable time by each purchaser of it ; I 
only saw it in print, and paid for, eleven years 
after it was first offered. Accepted pieces that 
are held by editors for months and years are 
numerous enough. This is not pleasant for 
the writers, even when they are prepaid, but 
when pay only comes after publication, the in- 
convenience suffered from the rule is frequently 
a trying matter. But writers are a vast multi- 
tude, and purchasing editors an overwhelmed 
few. 

The author who makes a book and sells the 
manuscript outright is fortunate if he has got 
a fair price. He is not to be particularly con- 
doled with if the publisher appears to make an 
excellent bargain, because no business trans- 
action in which the parties do not play outright 
for a hazard is more hazardous than book pub- 
lishing. Cases happen where an eminent au- 
thor receives a lumj) sum in lieu of royalty 
that is much more than a royalty would i)ro- 
duce. W»th a new or little known author this 
would rarely happen : for a publisher, though he 
might think the manuscript evidently a bright 
and winning one, would not dare venture heav- 
ilv on an untried name. One of the most 
noted publishers told me the other day that he 
advised every author to publish on a royalty. 
He spoke of a manuscript he had accepted from 
a lady who offered it for a sum which he would 
have been willing to pay outright, but which he 
advised her not to take. She followed his ad- 
vice, and iier royalty has now amounted to 
more each year than the price she would gladly 
have taken lor full compensation. It was not 
of this kind of publisher tliat Byron wrote: 
"Now I>.iral)l)as was a lM)ok publisher." 

That pul.)lishers do not keep honest ac- 
counts has sometimes been alleged, but I don't 
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remember a case where it has ever been proved. 
I know of one publisher who cheated an au- 
thor by failing to pay for work specifically en- 
gaged, but his was a case of exceptional bank- 
ruptcy, and he was evidently a rascal before he 
became a publisher. yoel Benton, 

New York Times Saturday RevUw. 



MAKING EDITORS PAY. 



The following incident may serve as a hint 
to writers how to deal with an occasional ex- 
ceptional editor, who may not be dishonest, 
but is merely careless, or who may regard all 
writers for the press as "tenderfeet '' in busi- 
ness matters. 

During fifteen years of experience with 
editors, far and near, representing journals 
numerous and various, I have seldom had 
cause to complain of the treatment accorded 
me. When I am badly treated, that is, when 
my work is accepted, published, and then not 
paid for, I generally conclude that the periodi- 
cal is a " fake,'* and is to be pitied more than 
blamed. 

There is no question about it, when a paper 
submitted to an editor, "for publication, with 
payment, if accepted, at the usual rates," is 
published, the magazine or paper accepting and 
publishing it is liable, both in law and inequity, 
to the author for a reasonable amount of com- 
pensation. If this principle were fully under- 
stood by writers, and if they acted upon it 
more generally, they would receive much better 
treatment from editors than they sometimes get. 

About two years ago, I submitted a story to 
a magazine and received a notice from the 
editor that it had been accepted, and would be 
paid for, upon publication, at the rate of three 
dollars a page. It was published the following 
October, let us say. November came and no 
check was received; likewise December. It 
was time then to send a dun, and to begin in- 
vestigations as to whether or no the magazine 
was a **fake." So I dunned in January and 
February, but without result. In March I fig- 
ured out precisely what was due me at the rate 
of three dollars a page, wrote a draft for that 
amount, attached my bill, and placed all the 
papers in the bank with which I have an 
accouijt. In due time I was notified that the 



draft had been paid and the amount was placed 
to my credit in the bank. 

Subsequent communications with the editor 
show that he respects me as one who knows 
something about a writer's dues and the busi- 
ness methods by which they are to be obtained. 
He might not accept another manuscript from 
me, if one were offered, — but that is something 
that I may never be inclined to test. 

Port Gibson, Miss. A, N, Howard, 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Will Levington Comfort, whose story, 
" Deckles, War Scribe," appeared in Ainslee^s 
Magazine for April, was a cub-reporter on a 
Cincinnati paper when the Spanish Wax broke 
out. Not being able to get a commission to 
" go to war" as a correspondent, he enlisted in 
the regular army, — troop K, Fifth United 
States Cavalry, — and was sent to Cut a and 
Porto Rico. He served eight months, and 
learned the cavalryman, as he says, "from the 
toes up." His letters to newspapers, written 
from the ranks, attracted attention. " A news- 
paper saw something it liked in my work," 
Mr. Comfort says, "and procured my dis- 
charge. When the discharge came, it was 
very welcome. I had been waiting for it six 
weeks — in a guardhouse, an old Spanish 
prison way up in the mountains of Porto Rico 
— because I told a siergeant exactly how hi^ 
nature appealed to me." Released from the 
guardhouse and from the army, Mr. Comfort 
was sent as a correspondent to the Philippines, 
but in the meantime he had written a volume of 
cavalry sketches, which were published while 
he was in Luzon. He was twenty-one then. 
In the year following his return from the 
Philippines he has been writing syndicate mat- 
ter for Sunday newspapers with good success. 
The Trooper Dulin Series particularly has 
been popular. In odd moments he has written 
for the Youth^s Companion^ McCiure^s^ and 
Ainslets. Now, besides his syndicate work, 
he is writing a novel. Trooper Dulin will 
appear in book form shortly. 



Constance Mackenzie Durham, who wrote 
"Polly's Rainy-day Story" in the April Si, 
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Nicholas, is a Philadelphian who has restricted 
her writings to subjects bearing upon the kin- 
dergarten and upon educational work generally. 
She took charge of the first three kindergar- 
tens in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
Sub-Primary Society of that city, in 1883 ; and 
it was under her direction, both under the 
society and, subsequently, under the public 
board of education, that the system grew to 
135 kindergartens in 1897, when she resigned 
and went to the West Indies to live. Her pub- 
lished papers are: "The Education of Chil- 
dren in its Bearing on the Community,'* "Re- 
port on Summer Playgrounds," and "The His- 
tory of Philadelphia Kindergartens," printed 
by the Civic Club of Philadelphia. *' Play- 
grounds in Cities " was written for the first 
Congress of Mothers, held in Washington in 
1897. The " Relationship of Kindergartens to 
Social Problems " was written for the Woman's 
Club of Washington, and "The Kindergarten 
as a Missionary Power" was one of a series of 
lectures arranged in the same city by Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst. Mrs. Durham also printed in 
the Kindergarten Magazine tl series of papers, 
running through a year and a half, and she 
also prepared a three-year course of lectures 
for the kindergartners of Philadelphia, inter- 
preting Froebel's ** Mother Play Songs and 
Games." These and other papers prepared 
for the Free Kindergarten Association of Prov- 
idence, R. I., and the Connecticut Valley Kin- 
dergarten Association have not been printed. 
Mrs. Durham has returned to Philadelphia, 
and she will resume her writing along this 
special line. 

Leonora Beck Ellis, whose name has become 
familiar to readers of the leading magazines, is 
Mrs. Richard Abbey Ellis. She is a Georgian 
by birth, and has made her home in Atlanta 
ever since her marriage in New York City five 
years ago. The March, April, and May maga- 
zines contain much from the pen of Mrs. Ellis, 
the most notable of her articles in them 
being "American Tea Gardens, Actual and 
Possible," an illustrated paper in the March 
Review of Reviews ; " Our Educational Re. 
sponsibility in Cuba," in Gunton's Magazine 
for March; "Three Dynasties on Tiger-Tail," 
in the March Outing; and " Matanzas, the City 



of Cuban Homes," a handsomely illustrated 
article in the May issue of Modern Culture. 
Mrs. Ellis began her literary work in a profes- 
sional way only a few years back, her earliest 
articles appearing in Afltnsey^s, Leslie's, the 
Bachelor of Arts, and the A^ew England 
Magazine, in 1896 and 1897. Since then she 
has contributed stories, essays, travel sketches, 
and occasional verse to many different periodi- 
cals, but her chief writing has been upon 
economic and sociological themes, and her 
thoughtful papers upon such subjects have 
appeared from time to time in the Forum, the 
Arena, the Independent, the Review of Re- 
views, and kindred journals. Especially has 
she devoted herself to the varying phases of 
the great industrial revolution in the South, 
and her papers treating of social, educational, 
and mitenal conditions in the new manufactur- 
ing population of that section are accepted as 
high authority. 

Edward Pagje Gaston, author of the paper, 
** England's New Queen and Her Hobbies," 
in the Woman's Home Companion for Aprils 
is the manager of the London office of the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. He has won 
reputation as a journalist, traveler, lecturer^ 
and magazine writer. His newspaper experi- 
ence began on the Peoria ( 111.) yeurnal. After- 
ward he was connected with the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of Denver, the daily Tvjo Republics 
of the City of Mexico, and other papers. One 
of his newspaper feats was sending to the San 
Francisco Examiner the first account of a 
• shipwreck off the coast of Mexico, in which 
23D lives were lost. He was in Cuba at the 
beginning of the war with Spain, and on the 
northwest Pacific coast when the first treasure 
ship arrived from the Klondike. He founded 
the Pan-American Press Association in the 
City of Mexico. Mr. Gaston's work as a trav- 
eler and explorer began with the expedition 
sent out at the expense of Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way, of Boston, to study the buried cities and 
cliff-dvy el lings in Arizona and New Mexico. 
He was for a time in the United States diplo- 
matic service, and has held other responsible 
posts in various countries. He has contributed 
articles to the Youth's Companion, x\\t Ladies' 
Home yournal, and other American and 
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foreign migazines, besides writing much for 
the syndicates and leading newspapers. 



Thomas P. Montfort, whose sketch, *'A 
Possum Ridge Courtship," appeared in the 
April number of Ainslces Magazine, is a 
W«;stern writer. Although a native, of Ken- 
tucky, he has lived in Missouri since his fifth 
year, his present home being in Kansas City. 
In his boyhood days he lived on a farm, grow- 
ing up among the more humble class of coun- 
try folk, such as are portrayed in his Possum 
Ridge sketches, which have appeared during 
the last few years in publications like Harper's 
Afaj:^azifie and Harper's Bazar, the A'ew York 
Tribune, and the Chicago Tribune. He has 
been enga;^^ed in newspaper work for a number 
of years, and has found time to contribute to 
more than forty publications, including Har- 
per's, McChire'Sy the YoutJCs Companion^ Les- 
lie's Weekly^ Short S/ories, ^nd various weekly 
and Sunday papers, besides several of the 
syndicates. His work has been chiefly in the 
line of short stories and sketches, althouirh he 
has had eight serial stories accepted and pub- 
lished, the last of which, " A Humble Hero," 
a story of Missouri life, has just been issued by 
the American Press Association of New York. 
Mr. M )ntfort's work deals almost entirelv 
with people and conditions he has known, and 
perhaps that accounts in a larj^e measure for 
the fact that almost evervthing that he has 
ever written has found a comparatively ready 
market. 

Blanche Elizaheih Wade, who wrote the 
'•Nonsense Rhymes" in the "In Lighter 
\'ein" department of the April Century, lives 
in Buffalo, which city is also iier birthplace. 
She is a daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Flint Wade, 
late associate editor oi Harper's Round Table. 
Miss Wade has been writing more or less for 
the past five or six years, but it is only within 
the past two years that she has written regu- 
larly. She writes both prose antl verse. Her 
stories have appeared in the Youth's Com- 
panion, Young People, the Ledger Mo)ithly^ 
the Brown Book of Boston, the Philadelphia 
Titnes, tiie Household, the AVt^/ York Press, 
the Churchman^ etc. Her verses have been 
published in Munsey's Magazine, J 'ague, Up- 



to-Date, the New York World, the New York 
Sun, Our Young People, Our Boys and Girls, 
the Philadelphia Times, the Churchman, and 
other publications. She has a story in the May 
number of the Ledger Monthly, and one in 
the current number of Vogue, and is to have 
one in June Short Stories. She has others ac- 
cepted to appear in the Youth'' s Companion, the 
Household, Donahoe\s Magazine, and Young 
People. \'erses are booked for early numbers 
of the Smart Set, the Chufchman, and the 
Philadelphia Times. Miss W^ade edited Our 
Record — the official paper of the Buffalo 
Home for the Friendless, a home for old ladies 
— for several years, and closed her work with 
the April issue that she might devote herself 
exclusively to her writing. She has spent 
many of her summers in a picturesque village 
in Central New York. This village was 
settled with pioneers from Connecticut, and 
its inhabitants retain many of the old-time wa}s 
of their forefathers, and especially their 
vernacular. These interesting people have 
served as character studies for her stories of 
country life. She has a series of nonsense 
verses about birds. beast>. fishes, plants, trees, 
etc., which have appeared in different periodi- 
cals and which are to be published in book 
form at an early date. Miss Wade comes 
from New Enuland folk, coming in direct 
descent from the celeb? ated Captain James 
Avery of colonial times, whose monument was 
unveiled at Ciroton, Conn., in July, 1900. and 
from Thomas Flint, who was one of the 
first settlers of the town of Salem and owned 
the land where Salem now stands, and who is 
mentioned in the records as "an ancient and 
honorable gentkman." 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Black. — It is said of the late William I)lack 
that his literary method was a slow and pain- 
ful one. He thought about a 1 ro|;oscd book 
for months before he put pen to |.ai)tr. He 
conjured up the chief incidents antl characters 
and lived with his personages, so to speak. 
When he came to the writing, he was obliged 
to have perfect quiet. He could bear no noise 
at all. Those who complain of his endless de- 
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■scriptions of scenery will be interested in 
knowing that he made careful and elaborate 
notes of that scenery, of localities and espe- 
cially of atmospheric effects. 

*' If one does not correctly and completely 
frarn-2 a character or an incident with all the 
circumstances of the time," he said, *'one gets 
only a blurred page. For example, one may 
say, 'It was a beautiful day.' But what kind 
of a beautiful day. -^ It must be described so 
that the picture shall be beautiful and finished. 
Every human being in real life has a back- 
ground, and must have in a novel if the story 
is to appear real to the reader." — Hartford 
'lele^ram. 

Browning. — It may interest collectors of 
" Pauline" to know that my father destroyed 
as many copies of the first edition as he could, 
which partly accounts for their rarity. Miss 
Browning tells me that she herself, at his re- 
quest, helped h.im to cut up and destroy the 
unsold copies which he recovered from the 
publishers, and they were many, as few copies 
had been sold. He kept one copy, which I 
have. This happened while they were living 
at Hatcham, and my aunt thinks the reason for 
their destruction was my father's desire to 
suppress a work which he considered "imma- 
ture." — A'. Barrett Browiiiui^, in Litet ature. 

Hay. — Miss Helen Hay says of her writing: 
*' I should never have had the courage to pub- 
lish my verses if it had not been for the en- 
couragement given me by Kudyard Kij)ling. 
When I was about fifteen he came to live near 
us, and one day I mustered up courage to show 
him something I had written." — New York 
Journal. 

Ingraham. — "I met Colonel Prentiss Ingra 
ham last Thursday," said the man who noses 
around for interesting things and people, " and 
he told me that the day before he had done the 
best day's work at writing that he had done in 
five years. Colonel Ingraham, if you do not 
know it, I may say, is one of the most widely 
known of the writers of ' Dime Novels,' and 
he comes bv his faculty by inheritance, his 
father, the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, of Mississippi, 
born in Maine, having written over a hundred 
novels, and being the author of one of the best 



known of American books, *The Prince of the 
House of David.* The Colonel told me that 
he had worked from lo o'clock to i the day be- 
fore, from 3 to half past 5, and from 9 to 1 1 in 
the evening, and had turned out 1 1.000 words. 
That is to say, he had written nearly 1,500 
words an hour for seven and a half hours, and 
with his pen, too, a record that it would be 
pretty difficult for most typewriters to keep up 
with. A little inc^uiry developed an astonish- 
ing record of literary work, which if not of the 
magazine standard, is li'erary just the same» 
and is enjoyed by a good many more people 
than the combined readers of the magazines 
represent. He began his work in 1873, and 
since that time he has written 707 novels, 
averaging 65,000 words each. In one year he 
wrote fifty-two novels running from 30,000 to 
75.000 words, and on many occasions he has 
completed a seventy-five thousand word novel 
a week for several weeks consecutively. At 
times he has hustled, so to speak, on hurry 
orders, and once he wrote 75.000 words in four 
days and nights, writing during that time, two 
entire days and nights, without other cessation 
than time for meals and an hour each dav for 
exercise. On another hurry order he wrote a 
thirty-five-thousand-word storv from 8 o'clock 
one morning until 8 the next. He uses a stylo- 
graphic pen, and the same one has been used 
in writing 300 novels. 

**Atone time he was writing five different 
serials, one a love slrr\,'orit a stow of tl c sta, 
a detective stoi;y. and two border tales. These 
ran about 70,000 words each, and were com- 
pleted in six weeks. During this woik a hurry 
call was made, and the author employed two 
typewriters for two stories, giving thtm a start 
of five chapters, and he took turn about with 
them, keeping them both busy for ten days. 
The Colonel has never been able to accjuire the 
faculty of dictation, so is compeUtd to do his 
own writing, but he docs not seem to tire, and 
has never been troubled with writei's cramp, 
although his pen fingers are often cold and 
numb in the morning. When he was at his 
busiest the muscles on the back of his hand 
from the middle finger were knotted up like 
those on the arm of an athlete. His lonjrest 
story was 'Montezuma,' containing 140,000 
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words, which he wrote in ten days. This 
novel appeared in sixty-one editions of 5,000 
each, a circulation somewhat exceeding that of 
* David Harum ' and a few more of the pres- 
ent day world-beaters. 

'* The Lord only knows how Colonel Ingraham 
ever kept up with the procession, but he did, 
and found time on the side to write seven plays, 
a number of books on historical subjects, and 
innumerable short stories and sketches, with 
three or four irregular serials. Incidentally, 
and as a refreshment, the Colonel throws off 
an occasional poem, and once he was the poet 
of a great soldier celebration at Gettysburg, 
although he fought on the side which did not 
win that battle. The Colonel says his stories 
are entirely * hand made,' as he does not know 
what he is to write about till he gets hold of 
his pen, and he never knows in advance how 
his story is to end, or what incidents are to lead 
up to a conclusion. He cannot write, however, 
unless he has a title to inspire and guide him. 
Given a title, he can go ahead without stopping 
to think. He never uses stimulants of any 
kind except on rare occasions, when he may be 
uhequal to the physical strain, and he cannot 
smoke when he writes. 

•' During the past five years Colonel Ingraham 
has averaged only about four stories a year in 
addition to his work in other directions, but 
recently he has taken to novels again, and it 
was accomplishing this stunt of 1 1,000 words in 
a day that started him talking to me, and was 
making him feel good because he had thought 
that possibly he might have losftiis grip. He is 
now about fifty-eight years of age, slight and 
wiry, and modest, and looks upon the tremen- 
dous amount of work he has done as something 
he could not have avoided if he had wanted to. 
The late Charles Dudley Warner once told me 
that he had averaged 6,000 words of writing a 
day for years, and I thought that was a pretty 
good record until I looked over the long list of 
printed books that Colonel Ingraham has 
written. 

"As some preparation for the Colonel's 
work as a writer of popular fiction, I might ex- 
plain that as a boy he was a sailor in the Gulf 
of Mexico and South American waters; when 
the Civil War be^an he went into the Confed- 



erate army and remained to the close, going^ 
afterward into the Mexican army against the 
French; from there he went to Austria, and 
fought in the great battle of Sadowa on GeneraT 
Hoffman's staff; then as a Pasha he fought in 
the island of Crete against the Turks ; escaping, 
he reached Jerusalem, and went overland alone 
down the Euphrates river, and across into Indiar 
and up into China and the South Pacific 
Islands; thence back to his native land, where 
he took part in the Ten Years' Cuban war as a 
filibuster, one time being captured and sen- 
tenced to death by the Spaniards; next to 
Egypt, where, in the Khedive's army, he fought 
in Abyssinia. After that he came home and 
took a rest by writing novels. As some sou- 
venirs of his travels and adventures, the 
Colonel carries a sabre slash on his hand, a 
shell wound among his ribs, and an Indian 
arrow cut in his head received in American 
fights, a Turkish bayonet wound in his leg, and 
a bullet hole in his foot received in Mexico^ 
In other respects he is doing quite well, and he 
is now doing a novel a week, besides other 
things that publishers insist upon his writing.'^ 
— W.J. Lampion^ in the New York Sun, 

MuUer. — In the preface to the fragmentary 
** Autobiography " of Max Miiller his son says: 
*' My father was always most critical of his 
own style, and would often, when correcting 
his proof sheets, alter a whole page, because a 
word or a phrase displeased him, or because 
soma new idea, some happier mode of expres- 
sion occurred to him ; but in the case of his 
Autobiography, the only revision that he was 
able to give was on his deathbed, while I read 
the manuscript aloud to him." 

Sienkiewicz. — Sienkiewicz began to write,. 
and has written ever since, purely from a love 
of the art. Indeed, in Poland, authorship, un- 
less combined with journalism, is a luxury 
which none but the rich can afford. Authors 
there are the hacks of the booksellers. The 
conditions of Grub street prevail, and the pry- 
ment for a sheet of sixteen pages falls below 
what even a moderately popular author in Eng- 
land receives for his* thousand words. Fortu- 
nately for modern literature, Sienkiewicz is a 
man of fortune. 

" I work with great regularity," he said to 
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me, "and am at my wilting table every day 
from 9 a. m. till 2 p, m. After that hour I do 
not write any more, but spend much time in 
reading. When I was preparing for * Quo 
Vadis ' I read a quantity of books of all kinds 
-and in various languages. My daily output is 
most irregular. Zola, I understand, produces 
a fixed daily quantum. I often on one day 
write more pages than I write lines on an- 
other day." 

A curious particularity about Sienkiewicz's 
method of work is that he invariably uses red 
ink. His red ink is as much his fetich as the 
golden drying sand is Zola's, or the little Nu- 
remburg figurines are Ibsen's. 

The idea of "Quo Vadis" came to him 
when he was on a hunting trip in Africa. "As 
I lay in my tent one night," said he, " and lis- 
tened to the roaring of the lions, the scenes in 
the amphitheatre in ' Quo Vadis ' rose up be- 
fore my eyes. This," he added, "confirmed 
me in a resolution I had made many years 
previously — to write a book about Rome. I 
have always loved Rome. I have visited 
Rome nine times. I know it very well. 
It was as quite a little boy that the ambition 
first took me to write a book about Rome. I 
was reading Tacitus at the time with great en- 
joyment. He has always interested me — par- 
ticularly his Annals. There is so much of the 
gentleman, of the aristocrat, about Tacitus. I 
began * Quo Vadis ' in Warsaw, at my house, 
at 27 Wspolna. The actual writing of it took 
me one year. But I had made great prepara- 
tions, and had filled many notebooks from the 
pile of books I had read. Tacitus was my 
great source of inspiration. He gave me my 
Nero. Suetonius's gossip was useful. De- 
tails were gleaned here and there. Thus it 
was in Sallust that I found the description of 
the eye-glass made of an emerald. I read up 
the 'Early Days of Christianity,' by Dean 
Farrar, whom I consider a man of great sci- 
ence. I studied Baumeister and Mommsen, 
and I found Renan's 'Anti-Christ' most 
useful." 

Referring to Daudet's practice of correcting 
his manuscripts over and over again, Sienkiewicz 
said: "That is hardly my practice. I correct 
enormously in my head, but little on the text. 



I am a great walker. I correct as I walk." 
He has no sympathy with the didactic novel. 
"The novel," he said, "should above all things 
be a work of art." — London News, 

Stevenson. — The difficulties under which 
Robert Louis Stevenson labored in the later 
years of his life are well set forth in a letter 
written by him from Samoa in 1893 to George 
Meredith, in which he says: "For fourteen 
years I have not had a day's real health; I 
have wakened sick and gone to bed weary; 
and I have done my work unflinchingly. I 
have written in bed and written out of it, writ- 
ten in hemorrhages, written in sickness, written 
torn by coughing, written when my head swam 
for weakness; and for so long, it seems to me 
I have won my wager and recovered my glove. 
I am better now, have been, rightly speaking, 
since first I came to the Pacific; and still, few 
are the days when I am not in some physical 
distress. And the battle goes on — ill or well 
is a trifle; so it goes. I was made for a con- 
test, and the powers have so willed that my 
battlefield should be this dingy, inglorious one 
of the bed and the physic bottle. At least I 
have not failed, but I would have preferred a 
place of trumpetings and the open air over my 
head." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Lasting Literary Qualities. — What are the 
qualities common to all the masterpieces of 
literature, or, let us say, to those that have en- 
dured in spite of imperfections and local pro- 
vincialisms? 

First of all, I should name simplicity, which 
includes lucidity of expression, the clear 
thought in fitting, luminous words. And this 
is true when the thought is profound and the 
subject is as complex as life itself. This qual- 
ity is strikingly exhibited for us in Jowelt's 
translation of Plato, — which is as modern in 
feeling and phrase as anything done in Bos- 
ton, — in the naif and direct Herodotus, and, 
above all, in the King James vernacular trans- 
lation of the Bible, which is the great text-book 
of all modern literature. 

The second quality is knowledge of human 
nature. We can put up with the improbable 
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in invention, because the improbable is always 
happening in life, but we cannot tolerate the 
so-called psychological juggling with the hu- 
man mind, the perversion of the laws of the 
mind, the forcing of character to fit the eccen- 
tricities of plot. Whatever excursions the 
writer makes in fancy, we require fundamental 
consistency with human nature. And this is 
the reason why psychological studies of the 
abnormal or biographies of criminal lunatics 
are only interesting to pathologists and never 
become classics in literature. 

A third quality common to all masterpieces 
is what we call charm, a matter more or less of 
style, and which may be defined as the agree- 
able personality of the writer. This is indis- 
pensable. It is this personality which gives 
the final value to every work of art as well as 
of literature. It is not enough tof:opy nature 
or to copy, even accurately, the incidents of 
life. Only by digestion and transmutation 
through personality does any work attain the 
dignity of art. The great works of architec- 
ture, even, which are somewhat determined by 
mathematical rule, owe their charm to the per- 
sonal genius of their creators. For this rea- 
son, our imitations of Greek architecture are 
commonly failures To s})eak technically, the 
masterpiece of literature is characterized by 
the same knowledge of proportion and per. 
sptctive as the master]3iecc in ait. — Charles 
Dudley Warner, in the April Century. 

The Touchstone of Literary Success. — 
That is the word to end upon, sincerity, sin- 
cerity, and again and again, sincerity. If the 

. unpublished is sincere, if he takes his profes- 
sion seriously, if honestly he tries to present 
life as he sees it (not as the public have pre- 
tended to like to see it ) then he is the "New 
Man " for whom a hundred clashing presses 
are waiting, for whom every house issearching. 
He may not be accepted at once, but his work 
is watched, he himself is kept in view and in 
mind. Encouragement, even to the advancing 
of royalty upon work yet to be written, is 
awaiting him : and not only will his manuscripts 
be read as earnestly and seriously as he has 
written them, but in the end his work will be 

published, and whh'dW the energy and resource 
o£ which the house is capable pushed to the 



extremest limits of its circulation. — A Pub- 
lisher's Reader in the World's Work for April* 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Mastbr Knot of Human Fatb. By Ellis Meredith. 
309 pp. Cloth. 1^1.25. Bu^ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 1901. 

In " The Master Knot of Human Fate " the 
author takes enormous liberties with physical 
geography in working out the pertinent philo- 
sophical and ethical problems of the hour. 
This is so entertainingly done, however, that 
the reader assents placidly to the desiruclion 
of a continent to simplify the conditions lor the 
perfect development of the two stitcttd to dis- 
entangle the " Master Knot." Suddenly iso- 
lated, and likely to remain so, the man and the 
woman are the sole characters portrayed. 
Their conversations throughout the book are 
delightful, always spirited, and largely argu- 
mentative, and it is by this pleasant means that 
the problems of the plot are solved. There is 
a welcome absence of emotional analysis, and 
instead we have some pretty pictures of life as 
it might be if it were freed from all convention- 
alities. The two characters are so human that 
the reader becomes jealously watchlul of both, 
lest one fail in the truest conception of the part 
that the fate has allotted. With them he builds 
the home, and plants and tends the products, 
and he yearns over the high courage with which 
each fights down the bitterness ol despair, lest 
the other lose heart. All the while, quite nat- 
urally, the ethical query is put to the reader 
and to the actors in the drama, the question of 
their hearts, their affinity, and what this iso- 
lation will do for them, for the real soul and 
purpose of life and loyalty to self and to each 
other. As a sermon upon marriage, the book 
could not easily be surpassed. The story is 
one that makes the reader feel, somehow', per- 
sonally responsible for the two ; and when, at 
the end. the man and the woman mount the sea- 
girt rock to decide how this '* Master Knot " 
shall be undone, the book has bat half fulfilled 
its purpose if the reader cannot unhesitatingly 
decide for them the question which the author 
leaves undecided, since she closes without say- 
ing which hand was extended, in token of their 
wish to leap off into the water or to return and 
resume life under the grave responsibilities that 
they would then assume. c. m. h. 

King's End. Bv Alice Brown. 246 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 

*' King's End " (originally published in Lip- 
pincott's i\fai^azine under the title, "April 
Showers") is a sweetly quaint story of New 
Hampshire village life, minus the uninteresting 
and hackneyed details with which such tales 
are frequently encumbered. The theme is th^ 
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makes it her hnal choice after struggling in the 
thralls oi a lancied "call " to preach the gospel 
in evangelistic style. There is a tou» hing hero- 
ism in the homely simplicity ot the lives of the 
itinerant Klder and his sister. She» alter a 
girlhood ot blasted hopes, has grown old in a 
life of toil and nr.istaken duly; while he, ever 
looking inward in his sweet, strong piety, and 
his great outreaching to do good for many, over- 
looks entirely the piteous, di ml) eloquence of 
uncomplaining suffering which has liudged at 
his side for titty years. The phases of the 
restoration of a social castaway are pathetic. 
Contras.ted with this pathos is the seno-ccmic 
wooing of a man going courting with a baby in 
its home-made cart. More purely humorous 
elements are furnislied in the sudden uprising 
of the bed-ridcUn ;^^rah(lmothtr, who, in a spasm 
of excitement and rage, goes unatterdtd up 
the mountain path: and in the device of the 
mother of the fortunate lover, who hides her 
ear-trumpet for davs, in order that she may do 
all t!ie talk'Uij without ariiument from others. 
•• King's Knd " is not wiihoul a wholesome 
moral in pointinj; out tiiat true duty is oftenest 
our duty to ourselves in being happy, and thus 
making happy those within the radius of our 
homes. • ( . M. H. 

Tas-.ird Fl\«.«>. lly Vrilii'vild I'laverin,: (iiintcr iSi pp. 
( !.»ih. New VorW: 'the H- ru-: I'ub'.Ufiiiifi; C< nij^uiy.| 

Recent international events centied in the 
P'lowerv Kin«i(l<»m have aroused ail to antici- 
pate With pleasure any tale ol faet or tiction 
which bears up«nj its interior mysterits or its 
social life. .Mr. (.unter's "Taiigled Kings" 
has to <io largely with Chinese conditions, 
social and mibiary, alxmt the time oi the re- 
cent siege of Pekin. It is a love story of in- 
tricate adventure, with (haracters including 
West Point oiticeis frtjm Manila, a Japanese 
captain, — the real liero of the tale, — an Ameri- 
can multimillionare. and his transcendentlv 
lovely niece and daughter. These, with high 
Chinese ottirials and unscrupulous underlings, 
furnish material sutVicienl to offset an intriguing 
pair of adventurers, brother and sister, and to 
weave meshes, and dig pitfalls, and perform 
wonderful acts of darini: and endurance. In 
spite of the somewhat exiggeratetl situations, 
the storv is well told, and it maintains the in- 
terest of the reader to the end. < . M. H. 

MoNTAVsit . ...,. I Hit ^i Avrn*. "f Ol u Nbw Y"KK Hv W. 
< ). Slinldartl AS' PP ^ !"th, |i (X». I*hiladelphiA . Henrv 
Altemu* i-'-mpany i, i 

In the production of *' Montayne: or. The 
Slavers of Old New York." Mr. Stoddard has 
done more than write a fascina»ing novel of 
adventure. The complex conditions of the 
new republic in 17S3 furnish material of ro- 
mantic interest, with Washington at .\ewburg 
and the British holding New York. The color 



which the military and the navy lend to fiction, 
as to real life, is effectively intioduced, and in 
contrast with other nautical romance.^, a new 
view of privateering along the coast is given, 
in that the truth is fearlessly told and the 
practice is shown in its true light, as but a 
phase of piracy and a quest of " prizes *' rather 
than coast defense. The obnoxious slave trade 
is shown to have formed the basis of many 
American fortunes, and '* slaving" is pictured 
in its revolting horrors, fiom the mouth of the 
Congo to our own shores. This is a feature 
new in American romance, and the theme is 
handled with artistic finish and strong dramatic 
power. The story is delightfully told in m 
alert succession of important events, as quick 
and detinite in action as the swing of a soloier's 
gait, and thus in keeping with the military 
spirit of the time. Aside from the historic 
value ff the lH'(»k. its storv is urusiiallv fas- 
cinating. The cVaracters pos.«>ess \i^frci's 
individuality, and the social conditions cf New- 
York at the time of the evacuaticn bv the 
British troops are faithfully jortra\(d. 

( . M. H. 

The JoN'.'K Sf'oRT. Rv W. V. Stevenson. 226 pp Cloth, 
>i. <o. I'liiladcljliia: Henry A'tcmui C* mpai y. i./x). 

As an actor best appreciates a theatrical joke, 
so, perhaj'S. spc^tsmen will derive the keenest 
enjoyment frc m "The Jovs of S{H>rr." a uni(|ue 
little production in which all i-opilar mrtlern 
phvsical recreations arc held uj) in spirited 
i)urlesque. Nothing in which s|ort.vm»n nrw 
delight is spared a laugh-provoking satire, all 
the more humorous because it is so largelv 
built upon liaple.'-s facts. Tl.ere is ro malice 
in the little »skits. which show an excellent 
apprec'aticm oi each yame or sport, the j os- 
sible absunlities of which .ire so vivncirusly 
arrayed. The illustrations by C K. r»rill are 
an attractive addition, and not the lenst cjuaint 
feature of the book is the " Warning" with 
which the author introduces it. < . m. h. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[The puttlithrrs of Th* WaiTKii will »end to anv addreM a 
copy of any maxaiine mentti>ned in the (ollowinK reference list 
on receipt of the amount xiven in pareniheait folloMinK the xuktr^ 
— the amount brinte in each cane the price of the periodkal 
witk tkrft ctHtt f.*tttii[* itiiJtA. UnleM a price it given, the 
periodical numt be ordered from the publication office. Reader* 
who aend to thr publi«her« i^f the perindicaU indexed (or aipicfl 
cofitaininc the articles mentioned in the Ittt will confer a faTor 
if thrv will mention Tmb W«iTira when ihev write ) 

Amikkan Tho''* Si via. J I» I (>fan. Atlamtii (jSc. ) 
r<»r Nf.iv. 

Tmb Tir-MMiNf, -r Knoii^m. Albert S. Cor.k.* Atlantic 
M"^ c I I'-r May 

Tmb Ih^tin' 7I'»n of Oik Poitrv Jc%cphine Dodge 
Da^kam Atlantic ( jH c ) (or M^'^ 
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MoRTiMBR Collins. Charles Welsh. 
-< 13 c. ) for May. 

Richard Doddridgb Blackmorb. 
Literary Era (13 c.) for May. 

Thb Pobtry of thb Twbntibth Cbntury. T. Herbert 
Warren. Reprinted from Literature in Eclectic Magazine 
■(aSc. ) for May. 

Madame db Stabl. S. G. Tallentyre. Reprinted from 
Edinburgh Review in Eclectic Magazine (28 c.} for May. 

Fiction and Politics. Reprinted from Edinburgh Re- 
view in Eclectic Magazine ( 28 c. ) for May. 

Richard Doddridgb Blackmorb. Eden Philpotts. Critic 
(28 c. ) for May. 

An Heroic Man of Letters ( Francis Parkman). Joseph 
B. Gilder. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

Real Conversations. II. — With Mrs. Craigie. William 

« 

Archer. Critic ( 28 c. ) for May. 

The Risb of Metropolitan Journalism. Charles H. 
Levermore. Reprinted from American Historical Review 
in Current Literature (28 c ) for May. 

Certain Errors of Speech. Agnes Grove. Reprinted 
from Westminster Review in Current Literature (28 c.) for 
May. 

The Latest Stage of Library Development. Ernest 
\. Antrim. Forum ( 38 c. ) for May. 

Art as the Handmaid of Litbraturb. Professor WiU 
liam H. Hobbs. Forum (38 c.) for May. 

Famous Hymns and What Inspired Them. William 
George Jordan. Ledger Monthly (13 c.) for May. 

Gifts for the Writer (Suggestions for home-made 
presents ). Designer (13 c.) for May. 

Stories of Authors' Loves. VII. — The Great Ro 
mancer's Unromantic Life. With two portraits of Charles 
Dickens. Clara E. Laughlin. Delineator (18c) for May. 

English and American Picture Papers. Illustrated. 
Alfred Harmsworth. Collier's Weekly ( 13 c. ) for April 13. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Herbert Spencer, whose health is most fee- 
ble, spent his eighty-first birthday at Brighton, 
April 27, virtually in solitude. His autobiog- 
raphy has received its final touches, but he is 
unable to do any sustained work, or even con- 
verse with visitors. 

It is a fact not generally known that during 
the last fifteen years Charlotte M, Yonge sent 
regularly every year to her publishers the man- 
uscript of a story, usually historical, in charac- 
ter, but written especially for boys and girls. 
These form a series quite distinct from her 
recognized novels. 

**Adam Bede " is out of copyright this year. 
"The Mill on the Floss " will be public prop- 
erty next year, and " Silas iMarner *' the year 
after. 

Jiev. Madison C. Peters has resigned the 
ed/torsh/p of the J^aajt fVorM. 



Full information about the prizes of $ioo 
and $50 offered by the Women's Auxiliary 
to the New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation for the two best essays by women on 
the subject of civil service reform, or the spoils 
system, may be obtained from Miss A. E. H. 
Meyer, assistant secretary, at 48 West Fifty- 
ninth street. New York. Essays must be of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words, and must deal with 
the history and condition of the civil service in 
some city, town, or county, as personally 
known to the writer. The essays must be sent 
to Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 120 East Thirtieth 
street. New York, before January i. 

American Gardening (New York) is now 
published by a corporation. J. W. Withers, 
the late owner, is president of the new com- 
pany and general manager. Leonard Barron, 
who has been the editor of the paper in its sev- 
eral forms since 1893, retains his position, and 
also becomes secretary of the new concern. Mr, 
Barron is also secretary of the American Rose 
Society, and has prepared a new classification 
of Garden Roses for the Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Horticulture, published by Macmillan. 

W. H. Hobbs, writing on "Art as the Hand- 
maid of Literature," in the Forum for May 
treats especially of the recent movement 
toward the collaboration of author and artist 
in the illustration of books and magazines. 

In the May Atlantic J. 1). Logan treats of 
"American Prose Style " and J. D. Daskam of 
"The Distinction of Our Poetry"; the one 
holding our greatest literary achievements to 
have been in prose, and our prose style to be a 
distinctive expression of American manliness 
and typical of American temper; the other 
analyzing the American spirit of poetry, show- 
ing what it has accomplished, and believing 
that the poetry of the future will be "the flow- 
ering of an intuition, exquisitely exact, of the 
distinctive national consciousness." 

The Youth's Companion for April 18 is a 
Seventy-fifth Birthday Issue, and includes a 
sketch of the history of the paper. 

Dr. William J. Youmans died at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., April 10, aged sixty-two. 

Colonel John R. Musick died at Omaha 
April 14, aged Mly-oue. 
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AGAIN THE SPEECH OF FICTION. 



A hundred years ago "the divine Jane" 
stood alone in literature in her attempt to re- 
port the speech of her characters exactly as it 
was uttered. " The bow-wow stvle " of Scott 
was not true to the language of man or woman ; 
the conversations reported by Miss Ferrier 
were caricatures; those of Miss Edgeworth 
were strained and high-tlown. And this stiff- 
ness of action continued till a recent day. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says one is prone, 
in repeating a talk, to iron out the sentences. 
Precisely that ironing is what took j)lace in 
most novel writing. Scenes from George 
Eliot, (ieorge Meredith, Thackeray, Trollope, 

Copyright, 1901, by William 



and occasionally Dickens, rise in the memory, 
which feels instinctively that the imaginary 
persons talked, as well as acted, naturally. 
But, on the whole, such conversations are 
rarely to be found until, some twenty-five 
years ago, the realistic novel began to claim 
attention. One has but to read a dozen pages 
at random in almost any novel of fifty years 
ago, and then a dozen pages in almost any 
novel of to-day, to be impressed by the differ- 
ence in treatment of reported speech, and the 
care with which a modern writer describes 
what was once executed in " the bow-wow 
style," indeed. 

With the rise of the dialect school, this at- 
tention became more marked. A curious 
study in the nicety of variation in language 
might be made from a comparison of those 
many stories dealing with every degree of 
broken English. He who aspires to write a 
dialect has need of a correct ear, and must 
take most scrupulous pains. There can be no 
'prentice work. 

The historical novel developed another side 
to the representation of speech. Most authors 
in this field use, for its vividness of effect, the 
first person, and are thus brought to face the 
tremendous difficulty of constantly-employed 
language of the chosen time. The generally 
Brilliant result says much for our clever and 
careful novelists. Yet it is seldom that these 
supposititious autobiographies present exact 
transcripts of the speech of the period de- 
picted. To make them do this would be to 
make them tedious and often unintelligible. If 
we pick up our Pepys, after reading any of the 
popular fiction the time of which is laid in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, we see 
how wide is the gulf between the manner in 
which a man did talk and the manner in which 
a man is said to talk -^.v vVs.-jyX ^•k\'C\^\sS:^x ^^^^nr^^. 
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But the sense of the times — the atmosphere 
— is given, and surely that is sufficient for any 
save a pedant. The actual fact would be 
crabbed reading — and cui bono? On the 
other hand, if, as in a notable case in recent 
fiction, there is no attempt whatever to create a 
feeling of reality by means of speech, the book 
is crude and misleading. What an English 
essayist once said of the employment of dialect 
is equally true of the diction of an historical 
novel: There should be enough to assist the 
imagination, not enough to clog the narrative. 
I must be personal in presenting another 
point. Of my recent story, "The Black 
Gown," one reviewer says that I have not "be- 
lieved it necessary to recall the strange oaths. 



or to attempt to reproduce in painful dialect 
the speech of the burghers"; another critic 
also alludes to the same peculiarity. Both 
forget that, in this tale, none except the edu- 
cated spoke English, so that most of the con- 
versations are translation. It has always 
seemed to me false art to essay in one lan- 
guage any reproduction of the errors of 
another. I remember (as an instance ) reading 
a description of Scandinavian life wherein an 
ignorant Swede spoke a Yankee dialect. This 
showed, to be sure, that he was unlearned, but 
one knew that from other evidence. And it 
was not convincing; on the contrary, it jarred 
upon one's literary sensibility. 
Catskill, n. y. Ruth Hall. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS-* 



XXIV^ — By the Editor of Lippincotfs 

Magazine, 

The '* New " Lippincott Magazine is based 
on the older one of that name, which runs back 
to the beginning of the modern magazine in 

•This series of " Editorial Talks with Contributors," writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in Thk Writbr for September, 1895, *"** 
will be continued. The articles that have been published so 
far arc as follows : September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, 
superintending editor of the Independent; October, 1895, W 
Robert E Bonner, editor of the New York Ledger ; Novem- 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Ouilook ; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Leslie's 
Weekly^ and Rounsevillc Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian trorh, and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
AVw England Magazine ; February, 1896, by Robert M. 
Offord, managing editor of the New V'orh Observer ; March, 
1896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home ; June, 1896, 
by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Go/den Rule, now 
the Christian Endeavor IP'orld ; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein, editor of the American Jewess ; October, i8g6, 
by the editors of the youth's Companion ; May, 1897, by A. R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine; June, iJ'97, 
by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the Home Magatine ; March, 
i8q8, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 



this country. The aim of this older magazine 
was to be a repository of elevated literature. 
This, of course, was and is the aim of most 
of the magazines. But in the last few years a 
change has taken place. The magazine has 
become a monthly newspaper, securing the 
feature of news by anticipating events. This 
characteristic renders it needful that writers 
should have something to supply which, if not 
actual news, is still of the nature of news. It 
should include facts, new and old: new facts 
exploited for their novelty, old facts redressed 
for their perennial interest. Facts that are 
to be, in the future, are also of available impor- 
tance. Now, these three classes of facts won't 
interest anybody unless they are rendered agree- 

October, 1^99, by Howard A. Bridgman, managinfi; editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Had- 
son, editor of Modern Culture; February, 1901, by James E. 
Tower, managing editor of Good Housekeeping ; March, 1901, 
by Frank Chapin Bray, editor of the Chautauquan. 

The numbers of Thr Wkitkr containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before 
January, 1901, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; num. 
bers beginning with January. 1901, will be sent for ten cents each. 
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ably, just as good conversation is, by the tem- 
perament, natural or acquired, of the speaker. 
If the public is to be talked to so that it will 
heed, the talk must be entertaining, inspiring, 
informing, or useful. 

All this indicates what a vital magazine of the 
times requires to be made of. It is almost hope- 
less to say definitely what is^ or is not, desired. 
The least acceptable matter of to-day may 
become prized to-morrow, when it is addressed 
in a proper spirit and clothed in winning 
words. 

The " New " Lippincott Magazine wants 
new authors, new subjects, new styles in 
authorship. To stand still is to go backward* 
To copy a good model is not a crime, provided 
the copyist brings a personality to the 



task ; but to produce something quite fresh and 
new is an achievement that wins. 

The mistake most often made is to suppose 
that in order to be interesting you must be 
unnatural, affected, or over-dressed. In fact^ 
you are only supremely interesting to anybody 
when you are sufficiently yourself. This holds 
eminently good in authorship, and it serves to 
designate exactly the kind of material in fiction, 
in fact, and in poetry required by the " New " 
Lippincott Magazine, 

The exclusive feature of the " New " Lip- 
pincott is its Complete Monthly Novel. 
The best way to learn what kind of novels 
are wanted, how long and of what ap- 
peal, is to read the successive numbers. 

Philadelphia, Pcnn. Harrison S. Aforris. 



THE PENCIL MIGHTIER THAN THE PEN. 



The world is slow to comprehend the full 
significance of new forces ; and few realize that 
a greater than either sword or pen has ap- 
peared. This new force — the artist's pencil 
— has come to its own within the last quarter 
century. During this time the growing appre- 
ciation of illustrations has been marvelous* 
To-day who is there but prefers a book " copi- 
ously illustrated " ? Even the agricultural re- 
ports are adorned with cuts. The popular 
magazines have become veritable picture gal- 
leries. Advertisements require ingenious 
illustrating in order to be noticed, and on the 
lecture platform a man must either be a celeb- 
rity or use a stereopticon. 

Nor can this be considered mere popular 
fancy, destined to be superseded by some other 
whim. The widespread demand for illustra- 
tions is justified by reasons logical and endur- 
ing. The purpose of literature is, after all, 
simply to convey ideas and feelings ; and the 
world is learning that pictures will usually do 
this better than print. What written descrip- 



tion of a house could possibly convey as clear 
an idea of it as would a photograph? Yet the 
increase in clearness and interest that fol- 
lows the use of illustrations is as great in all 
kiYids of literature as it is in the merest de- 
scription. But it is in the discussion of politi- 
cal and sociological questions that the power 
of the artist's pencil is most unexpected and 
remarkable. Few would consider, at first 
thought, that illustrations could be used at all 
in such abstract discussions ; yet, all uncon- 
sciously, the nation's destinies are being con- 
trolled and shaped by the cartoonist more than 
by the orator and the writer. 

When Boss Tweed, at the head of his power- 
ful ring, ruled New York city, the published 
exposures of his infamies w«re received with 
scant attention by the public, and with callous 
indifference by Tweed himself. But when an 
obscure artist, Thomas Nast, began to publish 
cartoons picturing the infamy of the city's 
rulers, the haughty boss was so terrified that 
he tried fabulous bribes, and even, it is said^ 
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the assassin's dagger, to put the troublesome 
artist out of the way. It was the most power- 
ful political organization in the country pitted 
against a single obscure artist with his pencil 
— and the artist's pencil conquered. Thomas 
Nast's cartoons drove Boss Tweed to the 
state prison for the rest of his life, and puri- 
fied the government of America's greatest 
city. 

Before our late war with Spain, when the 
United States had apparently decided upon a 
policy of non-intervention, an unknown Western 
cowboy began drawing cartoons to arouse 
public sentiment against Spanish rule in Cuba. 
These cartoons were published in a newspaper 
of the largest circulation, and were widely 
copied. They were seen every day by proba- 
bly more than a million people. Against the 
rising flood of popular anti-Spanish sentiment 
that followed, the president of the United 
States and his cabinet struggled in vain, and 
they were swept helplessly before the current. 
When the true history of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can conflict shall be written, it will likely be 
recorded that the most potent single factor in 



sending the Maine to Havana, and in de- 
stroying forever the power of Spain in the 
western hemisphere, was Homer Davenport's 
drawing pencil. 

If, therefore, such has been the power of the 
cartoonist's pencil in the past, what may we ex- 
pect in the future ? 

Many circumstances are tending to increase 
the influence of this new world-power. Popu- 
lar appreciation of the universal language of 
pictures and cartoons is constantly growing. 
Improved methods of publishing, perfected 
mail service with more rapid carriage, and the 
increase of the English-speaking races will 
make possible great periodicals whose circula- 
tion may reach into the millions. And when 
the already-used process of telegraphing pic- 
tures shall be perfected, the cartoonist's mas- 
terpiece will be flashed to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 

Where then will be tiie limits to the power 
of the pencil? Before such an instrument for 
swaying public opinion, what will be emperors 
and armies I George H, Woodward. 

South Freeport. Me. 



SOME RECENT NOVELS. 



All men have their cycles; they rise, work, 
achieve, fall. They are sometimes of a gener- 
ation, more often of a century, seldomer of an 
eternity. What is true of men is true of books, 
but the cycles of books are of days or a season. 
Fashion compels it in a measure, or the trend 
of public opinion — at which many wonder, but 
to which more people bow, to the extent of 
reading the books of the hour, " to see the rea- 
son of their popularity." But the end is 
achieved even in this case. The book is read. 
More people talk of it. and the book goes its 
rounds, generally to end in forgetfulness be- 
fore its twelve-months' cycle is run. 



It is a subject for wonder why some books 
achieve even a few months' reading by the 
public. One can understand why a few peo- 
ple might admire the dead level of '* Eben 
Holden," for instance; the beginning is good, 
and there are touches of interest throughout 
the book. But if it had remained the short 
story, as first designed by the author, would 
the reading public have lost essentially ? 
That is a question which must have occurred to 
many. 

The same could not be said of " David 
Harum," for he is an original, consistent crea- 
tion throughout the Jbook. Wherever he ap- 
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pears, there is instant, unqualified approval. 
The interest is so absorbing that one is willing 
to overlook the lack of construction in the 
book and the dragging in of characters neither 
strong nor entertaining. The domination of 
the central figure is complete and absolute, and 
leaves the reader to wonder that a man so 
typical, so strong, and so native to the soil 
should have hitherto escaped the notice of 
writers of fiction. 

"Eleanor," by Mrs. Humphry Ward, is a 
fine creation. The author has got her ideas 
of Lucy Foster from Miss Wilkins, and her 
New England characters generally from the 
same source ; but Mannisty and Mrs. Bargey 
are purely her own conceptions ; and no one 
does better than Mrs. Ward in these wild, ec- 
centric characters such as Mannisty. .She 
makes even the supreme selfishness of the 
man attractive, so that the reader is not re- 
pelled thereby. Yet there is a suggestion of 
the Rochester of "Jane Eyre,'* which cannot 
fail to be apparent to the reader. Lucy, too, 
despite her Vermont origin, is like Jane. The 
inconsistencies of Mannisty's Catholic con- 
victions, or lack of convictions, his violent con- 
trasts of character, his humanities, after all is 
said and done, make interesting reading to 
those who are tired of historical novels. And 
this brings us back to the cycles of books 
and the fashions thereof. It cannot be denied 
that we have had some notable woiks in 
the line of historical novels, as well as many 
failures. 

Sjtrange that the author of that bright politi 
cal novel, " Peter Stirling," could give to the 
same public "Janice Meredith," that long- 
drawn-out romance of a by-gone day, pos- 
sessed of no particular interest, as it would ap 
pear, for the general reader. In a case like 
this, one is apt to ascribe a book's popularity 
to the vogue of a first work or the enterprise 
of the publisher. If a book sells, it becomes 
the fashion to praise it. A fair-minded critic 
can do little to stem the tide of popularity, even 
if he cares to, and abuse only calls renewed at- 
tention. But whatever may be said of other 
days, the pens of latter-day critics prefer 
praise to protest. 

Mary Johnston's "To Have and to Hold " is 



a fitting accompaniment to her first work» 
" Prisoners of Hope." Both, as a well known 
author says in a recent letter to the writer of 
this article, "are remarkable, undoubted works 
of genius." The conception of each is bold, 
original, and strong, and while the ending 
to "To Have and to Hold" is- saddening, 
there is a hint at a sequel which brings a ray 
of encouragement to the reader, and allows 
him to hope that the lonely, ill-used, almost 
dying man in the forest might yet have lived 
and married in a brighter sometime the lovely 
lady who flouted him so cruelly, only to love 
him fondly at the last. If Miss Johnston 
should ever conclude to give us another 
volume containing the latter-day fortunes of 
Lackland, she would find a ready reading 
public. 

Marion Crawford, who has written more 
books than he numbers years, has given us in 
"The Palace of the King" a work in which he 
has crowded the incidents into four hours and 
a half, and it is wonderfully interesting read- 
ing throughout. Not like " Mr. Isaacs," not 
like the Saracinesca novels, not like his Ameri- 
can books, but distinctively new in plot — and 
treatment I was about to say, but Crawford's 
treatment is always his own, and therefore is 
possessed of a certain style instantly recog- 
nizable. 

One of the latest claimants for public favor 
is ' Sons of the Morning," by Phillpotts, the 
new Devonshire author. No two critics quite 
agree as to this book. Some call it a return to 
he "problem" novel, which was superseded 
by the historical novel, more speak of it as a 
character drawing, but all own that it is a power- 
ful and notable addition to the works of the day. 

And now the question. Is the sun of the his- 
torical novel about to set, and are we to have a 
return to the analytical novel, the one of pure 
romance, or the simpler love tale of no particular 
setting.** Or are we on the track of the great 
American novel.'* Query, what is the great 
American novel? If not sectional, if not 
political, what can it be; and how can it be 
large enough or of suflBciently vast interests 
to be true and readable, as well as broad and 
deep.^ Afar'j R. P. HaUU. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Sir Walter Besant's prophecy regarding the 
future method of publishing, mentioned in the 
May number of The Writer, has called to 
mind the fact that Mark Twain some years 
ago in a way forestalled Sir Walter, with re. 
suits that were not especially encouraging 
The humorist said in a recent speech: "Then 
I took up the publication of a book. 1 called 
in 3 publisher and said to him : ' 1 want you to 



publish this book along lines which I shall lay 
down. I am the employer, and you are the 
employee. I am going to show them some 
new kinks in the publishing business. And I 
want you to draw on me for money as you go 
along' — which he did. He drew on me for 
$56,000 ! " 

» » 
As a rule, only a very rich author can afford 
to be his own publisher. Even Mark Twain is 
not rich enough yet to be ready to try the ex- 
perience again. 


« 

The following list of books of which 100,000 

copies or more have been sold between 1898 and 

1901 has been compiled by the Publishers 

Weekly:-- 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson 100,000 

Black Reck. Connor i43tOoo 

Xhe Crisis. Churchill 100.000 

David Harum. Westcott 500,000 

The Day's Work. Kipling 100,000 

De Willoughby Claim. Burnett 100,000 

Eben Holden. Bacheller 265,000 

Eleanor. Mrs. Ward 100.000 

Helmet of Navarre. Runkle loo/xw 

Hon. Peter Stirling. Ford 100,000 

In His Steps. Sheldon 150,000 

Janice Meredith. Ford 250,000 

Prisoner of Zenda. Hope 100,000 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. Pidgin 106.344 

Red Rock. Page 100.000 

Reign of Law. Allen 120,000 

Richard Carvel. Churchill 375iOoo 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston .* 285,000 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. Major 325,000 

And yet there are intelligent Americans who 
have not read them all. 

The alleged fact that eighty-eight historical 
romances were published last month should 
warn writers to turn their pens now to work of 
other kinds. 

Realism or romance, either will be success- 
ful, if the story be alive. As the Criterion 
truly says : ** When the pulse-beats of a story 
can be felt, there is a reason in the world for 
it." 

One quality of the typical literary tempera- 
ment is vyell illustrated in a story repeated in 
Augustus J. C. Hare's "Story of My Life." 
Mr. Hare says that the story was told to 
a friend of h\s by otve who knew Leigh 
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Hunt. *'He is the on\y person, I believe," 
said the gentleman, *^who, if he saw something 
yellow in the distance and was told that 'it was 
a buttercup, would be disappointed if he found 
that it was only a guinea." 



* 
* * 



It would be interesting to know which one of 
the American publishers it was who, as Rider 
Haggard says, respectfully declined the manu- 
script of " King Solomon's Mines." w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



Happening to pick up a copy of Comfort for 
December, 1 noticed the announcement of con- 
ditions made by the editor in connection with 
the offer of prizes for stories for the depart- 
ment headed " Comfort's Nutshell Story Club." 
Here they are in full : — 

PRIZE STORIES. 

The following conditions govern the awarding of cash prises 
for Nutshell Stories, apd the manuscripts of such writers only 
as have complied with all these requirements will receive 
consideration. 

All the necessary particulars being here clearly set forth, it 
will be useless for any one to seek further information or 
personal favors by addressing the editor, as such letters cannot 
oe answered. 

I. Only persons who are regular paid-up yearly subscribers 
to '* Comfort ** and who send with every manuscript at least 
two yearly subscribers ( together with 50 cents to pay for each 
subscriber so sent ) may compete for the prises. 

a. All contributions must have the number of words thev 
contain plainly noted thereon in addition to the writer's full 
name and adaress, with nom de plume if desired; must be 
written on one side of the paper only, enclosed in the same 
envelope as the letter and remittance for new subscriptions, 
and aadressed to Editor Nutshell Story Club, care of 
Comfort, Acgusta, Mains. 

t. All stories must be strictly original with the con- 
tributors, and must not have appeared in print before. Com- 
petitors may write upon any subject, whether based upon fact, 
fancy, or fiction— of adventure, love, war, peace: of city or 
country life, or of experiences on land or sea — but no story 
must contain more than a,oc>o or less than 1,000 words. 

4. No MANUSCRIPT WILL Bt RBTURNBD UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCBS, AND COMPBTITORS SHOULD THBRBFORB RE- 
TAIN A COPY OF WHAT THEY SEKD. 

c. From #5 to %\o will be paid for stories, and remittances 
will be sent by check ?s soon as awards have been made. 

No premiums will be given for subscriptions sent in under 
this Short Story Prize Offer. 

The Publishers of " Comfort " reserve the risht to purchase 
at their established rates any stories submitted under the fore- 
g oing o ffer which failed to secure a prize. 

^Sf~ Writers who hear nothing of their manuscripts may at 
the end of go days after submitting them to " Comfort " feel at 
liberty to offer their stories for sale elsewhere. 

Referring to this. I should like to ask two 
questions. The prize winners for December 
were Charles E. Barnes, R. B. Hill, Oscar S. 
Seaver, Max B. Thrasher, and Mary R. P. 
Hatch, three of whom at least are tolerably 
well-known writers. Is it possible that these 



writers submitted their manuscripts strictly 
under the harsh conditions imposed by the 
editor.? Secondly, is it possible that the 
editor of Comfort really enforces Rule No. 4, 
and throws away manuscripts submitted for 
publication, even if they are accompanied by 
postage for return ? 

1 have no fault to find with the requirement 
that each manuscript submitted shall bring to 
the publisher of Comfort $1.50 in subscrip- 
tions for his magazine, though it is obvious 
that under this plan the unsuccessful con- 
testants for prizes contribute the prize money 
which is paid to those whose stories are ac- 
cepted, and in addition, probably, a profit to 
the publisher. That is purely a matter of busi- 
ness, and if writers are willing to contribute 
money to a pool to be divided among a half 
dozen of their number, that is their own con- 
cern. Rule No. 4, however, if it is enforced, 
must be a source of injustice, and if the editor 
lives up to it I want to protest strenuously 
against it. The editor may say that no injustice 
is done, since the rule is regularly advertised 
and no writer is called upon to send a manu- 
script who is not willing to have it destroyed if 
it is not accepted. Very well ; but how about 
the writers who learn indirectly of the competi- 
tion and send manuscripts in good faith, with 
return postage, expecting, according to the 
usual rule, that they will be returned if they 
are not found to be available ? There must be 
many such, and if the editor ever puts such 
manuscripts into the waste basket serious in- 
justice is done. 

In any case, the rule seems to me 
objectionable, discourteous, and unnecessary. 
It is practically no more trouble for an editor 
to return an unsuccessful manuscript to the 
author, especially if a stamped and addressed 
envelope is sent with it, than to drop it in the 
waste basket. My personal belief is that no 
editor ou&:ht ever to destroy a rejected manu- 
script under any circumstances, unless it is im- 
practicable to return it to the author. A manu- 
script always means thought and labor to the 
writer, and any editor who will wantonly de- 
stroy a manuscript that he does not want to 
use shows a selfishness and a discourteous re- 
g:ard of the rights of others of which at least 
he ous:ht to be ashamed. In many cases there 
would be an actual money loss, since every- 
body knows t'^at manuscripts rejected by one 
editor are often sold to others. 

In the interest of writers, I hope that The 
Writer will take up this matter. I am sure 
that many fellow workers would like to have 
answers to the two questions that I have 
asked. b. a. l. 

[ A proof of the foregoing query was sub- 
mitted by the editor of The Writer to the 
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publisher of Comfort^ who has made the follow- 
ing reply: — 

I have read with interest the letter from ** B- 
A. L." relative to the system Comfort adopts 
in obtaining short stories. Whether or not 
the plan be defective, 1 do not know; I can 
only say that we have never received a com- 
plaint of cither unfairness or dishonesty. 
Neither has any contribuior ever found fault 
with our requirements. 

Your correspondent has, in fact, apparently 
set up a man of straw for the sole purpose of 
knocking him down. He proceeds on theoret- 
ical grounds, while the conditions are entirely 
different. 

It is not my intention to enter into any 
argument or explanation on matters concern- 
ing only those actually contributing. Unless 
" B. A. L " has a personal grievance, the sub- 
ject is is much out of his province as it would 
be out of mine to instruct the Pope how to con- 
duct a church of which 1 am not a member. 

But the methods of Comfort are open to the 
world. The sole and only reason for requir- 
ing a club of subscribers is to prevent a flood 
of worthless manuscripts — which come to 
every editor, but which would be beyond the 
control of our office, having, as Comfort has, a 
circulation of one million and a quarter, and 
claiming (on census basis) six million 
readers. Had •' B. A. L." had journalistic ex- 
perience, he would have recognized the need 
of a check. 

As to not returning manuscripts accom- 
panied by stamps, the fact is, we do: but the 
rule is imposed to have it distinctly under- 
stood at the outset that I absolutely decline 
responsibility. Had " B. A. L.'* seen the ab- 
surdity of claims on lost manuscripts that 
any editor of a periodical has, he also would 
have appreciated that rule. 

" B. A L." protests vehemently on this, that, 
and the other, in connection with my — may I 
say successful? — business, and argues at 
length, even going as far as to call it "harsh," 
'* objectionable, discourteous and unneces- 
sary." He even implies that I might sell re- 
jected manuscripts to other publishers. 

I have pointed out that I never received a 
complaint. It will be time for " B. A. L." to 
lay down rules on "discourtesy" when he has 
learned what constitutes its antithesis. In the 
mean time, I assure every writer that I shall 
endeavor to carry on the great business I am 
in, with honesty and courtesy in every transac- 
tion, and I trust by giving 'strict attention to 
mv own business to sustain the popularity 
with the masses that Comfort has already 
gained. Very respectfuHv yours, 

\V. H. Gannett. 

The editor of The Writer did not get from 



" B. A. L's." letter, as Mr. Gannett did, the 
idea that " B. A. L." intended to imply that the 
publisher of Comfort would sell rejected manu- 
scripts to other publishers. " B. A. L.'' evi* 
dently meant to say, what everybody knows, 
that manuscripts rejected by^ ppe editor are 
often sold by the author afterward to some 
other editor. Mr. Gannett's reputation as a 
business man is so high that nobody who 
knows anything about him would think for a 
moment of charging him with any sharp or dis- 
honorable practice. It seems, however, to the 
editor of The Writer, as it did to "B. A. L.," 
that while Comfort's other regulations may not 
be open to criticism. Rule No. 4 is unneces- 
sary and objectionable, particularly since Mr. 
Gannett says it is his custom, as a matter of 
fact, to return rejected manuscripts, if they are 
properly accompanied by postage. In other 
words, since he does — as he ought, in fairness to 
all writers — what he says he doesn't do, why» 
as an honorable man, should he say he does n't 
do it ? — w. H. H.] 

Can any of the readers of The Writer 
give me information as to a famous col- 
lection of children's stories published in Bos- 
ton and New York some time between 1830 and 
1850, entitled "The Child's Own Book".? It 
was a reprint from English plates, and was 
published in small quarto firm, making a thick 
volume of about 600 pages, and cohtainirg all 
the best of the old-fashioned nursery tales. I 
want to know when it was first published in 
England and when it was first published in 
this country, and to find out if possible, who 
was the original compiler. c. w. 



A number of short sketches which I sub- 
mitted in the usual manner to a prominent Chi- 
cago daily paper appeared on its editorial 
page along with other articles of a similar na- 
ture. The editor has not even said "Thanks," 
apparently believing that to appear in the 
columns of a metropolitan daily " were para- 
dise enow "for the young writer. W^hat course 
should be pursued to obtain payment for man- 
uscripts in such cases ? R. o. R. 

[ If a writer expects to be paid for a manu- 
script, he should always indicate his expecta- 
tion in some way when he offers the manu- 
script for publication. All that is absolutely 
necessary, to do this, is to write across the lop 
of the first page of the manuscript : " If avail- 
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able, please send check to," etc. It is better, 
however, to write on a separate sheet a short 
letter to the editor, mentioning the title of the 
manuscript, giving the address of the author, 
and suggesting in some way that payment is 
expected. If an editor prints a manuscript so 
submitted, and is financially responsible, he can 
be made to pay for it, by ordinary business 
methods. The first thing for *• R. O. R." to do, 
if he asked for payment when he submitted his 
manuscripts, is to write a courteous letter to 
his editor briefly stating the facts and asking 
the editor to remit. If this letter does not 
bring a reply, he should write to the business 
manager of the paper, calling his attention to 
the matter. If this letter again elicits no re- 
sponse, and " R. O. R." thinks it is worth his 
while, the next step is to consult a lawyer. — 
w. H. H.] 

Is it legitimate for a writer to try to sell to 
present-day periodicals articles which wtre 
published fifteen years ago by an obscure news- 
paper of small circulation with which he was 
connected at that time in an editorial capacity? 

w. H. H. 

[ No. — w. H. H.] 



I find in your February number notice of a 
new London magazine called the Thrush. If 
you will kindly send me the address of this 
magazine which will reach it, you will greatly 
oblige. n. v. s. 

[A letter addressed "Editor, The Thrush, 
London, England," ought to be delivered. — 

W. H. H.] 

Please tell me whether this would be correct 
English : " Every one knew exactly what he 
wanted." Would the expression quoted be 
equally as good as the following.'^ "They all 
knew exactly what they wanted," which latter 
sentence appears in a correction on i)age 5 
of the January issue of The Writer. 

w. H. w. 

["Every one knew exactly what he wanted" 
is perfectly correct English. It could not be 
substituted, as suggested, on page 5 of the 
January Writer, since there were women in 
that case. " Equally as," by the way, is tautol- 
ogy. — w. H. H.] 

How long after sending out a manuscript, 
with return stamps, must the author wait before 
he may conclude that the stamps have reached 



the editor's stamp drawer and the manuscript 
the waste basket, and rewrite the article? 

J. M. K. 

[If a manuscript sent to an editor is not 
heard from within a month, it is well for the 
author to write to the editor, asking when a 
decision regarding it may be expected. In 
most cases such a letter, with stamped en- 
velope enclosed, will bring a prompt reply. If 
two or three such inquiries do not elicit a re- 
sponse, the author should write to the business 
manager of the publication, briefly stating the 
facts, and asking him to give his attention to 
the matter. As a last resort, he may notify the 
editor not to use the manuscript, and send a 
second copy elsewhere. Editors, as a rule, 
however, treat authors fairly, and, considering 
the number of manuscripts offered to editors 
every year, the number of justified complaints 
from writers of ill-treatment is comparatively 
small. — w. H. H.] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Jessie L. Britton, who wrote the story, 
'* The Mystery of an Apple Dumpling," in the 
Designer for May, began writing for publica- 
tion pnly a few years ago, first sending 
shDrt articles to the floral and household mag- 
azines. Being quite successful jn this line, she 
was encouraged to try something bt-tter, and 
for the last two or three years most of her 
work has been for children and young people. 
She has written both stories and verse, and 
her work has been accepted by the Youth's 
Companion, St. Nicholas, Liitfe Folks, the 
Advance, of Chicago, the New York Obsetver, 
the Presbyterian Banner, and other periodicals. 



"Emilia Elliot," whose story, '• Little Mis- 
tress Bridget," was published in St. Nicholas 
for May, is the pen name of C. E. Jacobs, who 
is now living in Salt Lake City. Although 
constantly struggling with ill health, she has 
had between forty and fifty manuscripts ac- 
cepted, and in only two cases have they failed 
to bring home something in the way of remu- 
neration. "One," she says, "I gave willingly; 
the other, a few verses, — my only offense in 
that line, — appeared in the New York Com. 
mercial Advertiser, and was either too good 
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or not good enough to warrant a check." Her 
work has been mainly for children, including 
stories published in the Churchwan, the 
Church Standard^ the Christian Intelligencer^ 
the Living Churchy the Interior^ the Hausr 
wife, the Ladies^ World, the Dolls' Dress- 
maker, and St. Nicholas. Her "grown-up" 
stories have appeared in the Puritan, Fogue^ 
and Ev'ry Month. One has been accepted 
recently by the New York Evening Post. 



Kate Milner Rabb, whose story, " The 
Institute at Glendeane," appeared in the De- 
lineator ioT May, was born in Rockport, Ind.. 
down in what Indiana people call the " pocket *' 
of the state, and lived there (except while at 
the State University, from which she has an 
M. A.) until 1891, when she came to Indian, 
apolis. A. C. McCIurg & Co. published her 
** National Epics " four or five years ago. Last 
year she translated **The Boer Boy," which 
was published by the Penn Publishing Com. 
pany. Her other work has been in the line of 
short stories and essays, ^hich have appeared 
in Lippincotf 5, Leslie's Weekly. Collier's 
Weekly, the Interior, the Epworth Herald, the 
Ledger, and Kate Field's Washington, to 
which she contributed frequently. She has 
also done a good deal of newspaper work. In 
a recent letter to the editor of The Writer, 
Mrs. Rabb says : ** It may be of interest to you, 
personally, to know that I learned all that I 
know concerning the preparation of manu- 
scripts, etc., from the columns of The Writer, 
and that my first story, * A Kentucky Harnt,' 
was sold to the New York Ledger by The 
Writer's Literary Bureau. Indeed, the Bu- 
reau tided me over the beginning of my 
* career*; but for it, I should never have had 
the courage to begin or to continue." 



Jessie E. Sampter, who wrote the poem, 
** My School," in St. Nicholas for May, lives in 
New York, and has been writing since she was 
fourteen years old. The poem in St. Nicholas 
was first sent to the St. Nicholas League, for 
competition, and was then accepted for the 
magazine proper. Miss Sampler's poem, "The 
Christmas Tree,*' had won a prize in the 
League, and she had been several times a 
pr/zs winner in the Herald Juvenile League 



when she was fifteen years old. The year be- 
fore, the New York Sunday Herald accepted 
and printed a poem, entitled ** Yadow Lake," 
and since then she has had poems in several 
minor periodicals. 



Leroy Martin Scott, author of the story, *' In 
Flat 21," in the Woman's Home Companion for 
May, is an Indiana man, twenty-five years old, 
and a graduate of Indiana University. He was 
an editor of the university magazine, and spent 
a year on a country newspaper immediately 
after graduation. Later he was reporter, 
special writer, exchange editor, and editorial 
writer (in turn) on the Chicago yournal. 
Afterward he was assistant editor of the 
Woman's Home Companion, and for a time 
acting editor-in-chief of the same publication. 
He resigned his position with the Woman's 
Home Companion to take up literary work in 
Nejv York. He has just thrown up his work 
there to accompany to New Mexico a younger 
brother who has consumption. 



George Kean Stiles, whose story, "The 
Street of Revilings," appeared in Ainslie's 
Magazine for May, is perhaps one of the young- 
est and most prolific story-writers of to-day. 
His first story was written two years ago, appear- 
ing in the magazine, Dixie, and since its publica- 
tion Mr. Stiles has written for the four largest 
syndicates, doing three newspaper storiettes 
weekly for the International. He was born in 
Baltimore twenty-seven years ago, and is a 
Johns Hopkins man. Besides his magazine 
work, he is an editorial writer on the Baltimore 
Herald, and is at work on his almost completed 
novel, which is a romance of the time of Riche- 
lieu and deals with the only important period 
of the great cardinal's career that has been un- 
used in the flood of fiction based on this roman- 
tic churchman. Mr. Stiles is at his best in his 
Chinese work, an example of which is.his story 
in Ainslie's Magazine. He has just sold to 
McClure's another Chinese story, **The Strata' 
gem of Hsiao C'hing," and is now correspond- 
ing with an English magazine with reference to 
still another story of the Orient. 



Henry Wilton Thomas, whose story, "A 
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ior February, lives in New York. He is the 
author of "The Last Lady of Mulberry" and 
many magazine articles and stories treating of 
the Italian and other tenement quarters of New 
York. For some time he has been at work 
upon a series of articles and short tales for the 
Youth's Companion^ which are said to be con- 
ceived and worked out in the best manner of 
this writer, whose sympathetic understanding 
of the life that he pictures has given his work 
a distinctive place. He is a story-teller who 
takes the pains to study closely the life that he 
-strives to portray. His local color and general 
knowledge of the matter are not obtained by 
walking through the streets of the foreign 
•quarters of New York and looking at things 
through a lorgnette, but by living for months at 
a time among the folks he writes about. By 
this method he is enabled to catch something 
of their point of view. He has nearly finished 
another book on the Italian quarter, his first 
•one on that subject having met with marked 
success. A revival of interest in "The Last 
Lady of Mulberry " has just set in now, owing 
to a circumstance apart from the merit of the 
romance. The New York World recently 
obtained knowledge of the fact that an Italian 
"banker " of Mulberry had been writing letters 
to Mrs. Grover Cleveland asking her to buy a 
•certain bust that he had. He said that a young 
sculptor in Italy had been tricked into making 
it from a photograph sent to him by some one 
in this country who represented that it was a 
picture of Mrs. Cleveland. The fraud was not 
detected until the bust arrived at the New 
York custom house, whence it was taken by 
its present possessor, the banker, who paid the 
customs charges upon it, amounting to some- 
thing more than a hundred dollars. To the 
•dismay of the banker, and his ruin, — he parted 
with his last dollar to pay the duty, — the bust 
proved to be an effigy of a woman employed in 
a Third-avenue music hall, who bore no resem- 
blance whatever to the First Lady of the Land. 
The fact has now come out that it was upon 
this episode that Mr. Thomas founded his 
■story, adding much thereto that is entertaining, 
\i not always convincing. 

Charles Hanson Towne, whose poem, "To 
April," was published in the April number of 



the Woman s Home Companion^ is only 
twenty-four years old, but for the past three 
or four years he has been contributing 
verse to some of the best magazines — Har* 
Per'' 5 Bazar ^ the Bookman^ Lippincotfs^ the 
Smart Set^ the Youth's Companion^ the New 
England Ma^azine^ X\\t Cosmopolitan^ Truth, 
Puckj the Independent, and many others. He 
is at present on the staff of one of the large 
magazines in New York, only writing at odd 
moments, when his regular duties will permit. 
Several of his lyrics have been set to music by 
composers like Cla}ton Johns and L. F. Gotts- 
chalk. He seems to have equal success at 
writing verse of a serious character and light 
lyrics. Mr. Towne was born in Louisville, 
Ky., and is the son of Professor Paul A. 
Towne, the eminent mathematician, whose se- 
ries of aritr<metics and algebra is still used ex- 
clusively in the South. 



Madeline K. Van Pelt, author of the poem, 
"Her Answer^" in Success lor May, was born 
thirty-four years ago in New York City, and still 
resides there. From her earliest childhood it 
was her ambition to attain success in a literary 
career. When at school she was the editor of 
a little weekly paper, and as a very small child 
she wrote fairy tales that were very shaky as to 
spelling, and worse as to grammar. She never 
wrote for magazine publication, however, until 
a year ago, when the first poem she ever at- 
tempted was printed in Harper's Bazar in 
March, entitled " Seven and Thirty-three." 
Mrs. Van Pelt's account of the writing and ac- 
ceptance of the puem is interesting. " It was 
the fifteenth of February, 1900," she says, "and 
my birthday. In the morning my little girl 
Adeline (aged seven at that time) said: 
* Mamma, how old are you to-day } ' I told her 
that I was thirty-three. After a moment, she 
said thoughtfully: 'I'm seven and you're 
thirty-three.' Well, the rhythm of that line ran 
through my head all day, and at night, as I was 
just about ready to retire, I felt that I must 
write those lines out of my head. So I sat 
down and scribbled on an old sheet of paper 
two verses, just as if I had always known them. 
It must truly have been an inspiration, for I 
didn't alter a word of it. I never thought for 
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* moment that they would be good enough to 
pubh'sh. I just wrote them for myself and 
my little daughter. A few days later I had 
occasion to go down to the Harpers' with a 
story of mine they wanted, and I had the two 
little verses in the same envelope. I therefore 
asked the editor if she would look at them and 
tell me whether they contained any merit. She 
read them while I waited, and immediately 
said, "We will use this," which almost took my 
breath away. Two weeks later the verses 
appeared in the Bazar^ but they would not 
allow me to sign my name until I had become 
better known iathe literary world, so both the 
story and the poem were published unsigned." 
Since then Mrs. Van Pelt has had eight poems 
and several short stories accepted by such 
magazines as Truths Success^ and Evry 
Months Success has recently accepted three 
poems, one of which, entitled " Man and the 
Ages," is to be finely illustrated, and will ap- 
pear in the July number of the magazine. Mrs. 
Van Pelt's maiden name was Madeline Bel- 
mont Kendrick, and she was married to Henry 
T. Van Pelt twelve years ago. Her first con- 
tributions to literature were newspaper articles 
published in the Herald^ the World, the Covi- 
mercial Advertiser, and the Press, all of New 
York. 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Crawford. — Marion Crawford believes that 
the pen is the true implement of labor for an 
author. "For me," he sa\s, "dictation is im- 
possible, and I find that if I myself operate a 
typewriter the result is a lifeless string of 
stiff words." 

Ibsen. — The peculiarities of Henrik Ibsen 
are described by Henry W. Fischer, who design- 
edly made his acquaintance at the Cafd Royal in 
Copenhagen, where Ibsen has been in the 
habit of going every afternoon between four 
and six, to study people and papers. 

" During these afternoons at the Cafe Royal," 
says Mr. Fischer, "I noticed that Ibsen fre- 
quently marked the numerous newspapers he 
scanned. A native journalist told me that the 
marked copies were afterward sent to Ibsen's 
house to be cut and incorporated in the au- 
thor's clipping bureau. 'He h^LS a more exten- 



sive "grave-yard "than many dailies,' he added. 
" Ibsen did n't show me his grave-yard when 
I called at his study, but on his plain desk — so 
placed as to allow the author to overlook the 
street without being seen himself — I saw a great 
many heaps of clippings, neatly arranged and 
ticketed, ready for the pigeonhole. Observ- 
ing my glances, Ibsen said he was keeping 
track of everything happening in the world 
that relates to the subjects on which he writes. 
*I aim. to be accurate and truthful,' he contin- 
ued,* but at the same time I can't make my head 
a storehouse for merely evanescent events.' 

" I looked in vain for a collection of Ibsen's 
works — he does n't own one. His study con- 
tains only a few books in a very small case, all 
books of reference. Mrs. Ibsen and the au- 
thor's children have all editions of his works, 
which he occasionally borrows, as necessity 
may arise. 

"His desk and room might serve as object 
lessons in order and method. Everything has 
its place, no manuscripts or writing pads lying 
around, no newspapers or turned-down maga- 
zines. Ibsen, I suppose, could enter his study 
in the dark to find the identical clipping he 
may be looking for. 

"' My mascots,' he said, pointing to a couple 
of Vienna bronze statuettes, flanking the ink 
well. They represent a bear and a rabbit play - 
ing on musical instruments, if I am not mis- 
taken. ' In certain things I am such a slave of 
habit that I can't set to work decently unless 
I have these beasts before me.' Ibsen actually 
smiled as he spoke these words. It was the 
only time I saw his thin lips wreathed in a 
smile, though his expressive face is often lit up 
by irony, while his eyes look cold enough to 
make one feel uncomfortable. 

"Ibsen speaks slowly, as if weighing each 
single word, and, unless he wants to be rude, 
expresses himself with much politeness. His 
passion for order does not extend to dress. 
The black frock coat he wore at the Caf^ 
Royal was rather rusty, and his office coat is 
buttonless and out of-elbows. 

"The enormous correspondence he carries 
on with women in all countries and dimes 
where his books are read aids the author in his 
studies oi btoV^tv Vve^jXs, oi Vvwt\^\^ ?»q\\Is, The 
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letters and confessions he receives are filed 
away as human documents with the newspaper 
clippings. He characterized the vast majority 
as 'twaddle, but once in a while I get a letter 
that really helps. German women write the 
most foolish letters^ French women the most 
fascinating. Very few American women bother 
me. 1 said "bother," for, of course, I must 
answer these effusions whether I have time or 
not.' 

"About his method of work he would n't talk, 
and when I asked him about his literary plans 
for the future he got angry, went to the win- 
dow and drummed on the panes. Mrs. Ibsen 
told me that her husband never works after 
dinner or at night. The office hours of this 
literary giant are from 8 a. m. to 2 p. m. Then 
he takes a walk, returning at mealtime — 3 
sharp. The rest of the day he devotes to in- 
vestigation, reading at the caf^, in the family 
circle, and with intimate friends. He loses no 
opportunity to look into the depths of a storm- 
tossed soul, man's, woman's, or. child's. If he 
sees an interesting or sad face in the street, he 
follows the person attracting his attention, and, 
if possible, finds out all about him or her. He 
picked up Hedda and Loedborg in that way." 

Spencer. — Herbert Spencer has not found 
the publication of philosophical works remu- 
nerative. His publishers have been obliged to 
mind their p's and q's in the make-up of those 
books, for it has been the author's invariable 
habit closely to supervise the work of the 
printer, and to insist on the carrying out of his 
instructions. The following copy of an auto- 
graph post card of 1893 illustrates this: "In 
making up into pages avoid sundry things 
which I dislike. First — the division between 
sections must on no account correspond with 
the endings or beginnings of pages. Second — 
I dislike also to have paragraphs beginning or 
ending with pajjes. Third — I disapprove en- 
tirely of the spaces habitually left between text 
and extracts. There must be no more space 
than between two lines of text." — Louisville 
Times. 

Wallace. — "Success with a book is some- 
thing like having li^^htning strike you." says 
IJooth Tarkington. "L'pat Mackinac last sum- 
mer General Wallace told me how narrowly 



* Ben Hur' escaped publication. It was ex- 
amined by two of Harpers' readers, who re- 
ported adversely on it, thinking it would not be 
a good seller. Finally, Mrs. Harper, a woman 
of strong religious tendencies, read it and ad- 
vised her husband to risk the expense of print- 
ing the book." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

The Demand for Cheerful Literature. — 
The literary gossiper of the London Morfting 
Post goX into conversation the other day with 
"the editor of one of the very few magazines 
which can be called distinguished," and did 
some good listening work. The editor com- 
plained that, though there is plenty of writing 
talent about, it nearly all runs to gloom. " He 
did not say, but he was on the verge of declar- 
ing, that anybody can write without effort a 
little masterpiece of the depressingly tragic 
kind. He was absolutely contemptuous with 
regard to these, and said they were as com- 
mon as blackberries. But the person who was 
wanted and Could not be found was the man 
who had brains, could write, and could some- 
times be happy. Such an author might be as- 
sured that his work would be gladly accepted 
and paid for, and that he would in addition be 
looked on as a benefactor of the public." 

The Gentle Art of Skipping. — When I 
meet a paragraph which begins: — 

"It is now necessary to retrace our steps 
somewhat to explain " — or, 

"The crimson sun by this time neared the 
horizon. Far over the hills stretched a vault 
of heavy cloud, its strange purple tints fading 
and dissolving into " — or. 

"But the contents of this room — his sanc- 
tum sanctorum — deserve more detailed de- 
scription *' — or, 

"O strange, unfathomable mystery of exist- 
tence, compelling our purblind race" — when. 
I say. I meet a passage in a novel which begins 
thus, I skip like anything. — llic Pilot. 

Words. Once New, Now Old. — Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the great English lexicographer of 
the eighteenth century, was taken to task for 
admitting many new words which were held to 
be a "disgrace" to his dictionary! Some of 
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these words are now in common enough use, 
such, for example, as : — 

Resuscitation. Fatuity. 

Asinine. Narcotic. 

Cremation. Germination. 

Disruption. Horticulture. 

Dr. Johnson believed that language was a 
living thing and ought to grow by absorbing 
new words, coined on right principles. We 
all take off our hats to the old dictionary 
maker nowadays. He was ahead of his time. 
— Mexican Herald, 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. • 170 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Funk Ik Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 1900. 

Mr. Ferguson sees a deeper truth in democ- 
racy than that, merely as ruler of the state, it 
does away with all authority save itself. He 
makes its scope wider than the rights of man 
as generally meant, and holds the principle of 
democracy to be spiritual as well as temporal — 
to be as true in religion as in government. We 
are not bound, but tree, he urges ; and he pleads 
with remarkable enthusiasm for the natural 
nobility of every soul. He insists that, as the 
son of God, every earnest spirit is its own mas- 
ter, and that any external authority, whether of 
church, or custom, or creed, not only wrongs it, 
but is bound to go down before it. 

Yet this liberty from external authority but 
leaves the human soul to the new and adventur- 
ous task of ruling itself, and sends the spiritual 
democracy forth to the mighty yet possible un- 
dertaking of building the kingdom of heaven 
right here on earth. Why not.'* urges this 
daring soul. Are not God's laws as valid and 
workable here as anywhere "i ** Stand up,'* he 
says ; *' the ceiling is high ; this is eternity now. 
Do you want to walk on air, or fly on wings, or 
build a heavenly city in the clouds .'* Come, let 
us take our kit on our shoulders, and go out 
and build the city here." 

Religion is for Mr. Ferguson a striving for a 
kinship of justice and equality, for a comrade- 
ship whose hands reach round the world. He 
sets for»h in the abstract that which Victor 
Hugo, in '* Les Miserables," so wonderfully 
painted in the concrete. The "religion of 
democracy " is the religion of Jean Valjean, the 
religion of faith, as will and action, overcoming 
in the end every Javrt of authority, because 
leaving it nothing: to do. 

As literature, Mr. Ferguson's book is insuf- 
ficiently well logic-knitted to effect the author's 
full purpose or to become of enduring value. 
It is the voice of a John the Baptist crying in 



the wilderness. It is full of striking sayings, oS 
daring ideas, of noble thoughts. It coruscates 
throughout with metaphor; but dazzling sparks,, 
though white-hot from the anvil, light up the 
room not so clearly as would some steadier 
beam. The glimpses given are well worth the 
while, however, and '* The Religion of Democ- 
racy " is a work not to be missed. e. y. 

A History of the American Pkoplk. By Francis Newton. 
Thorpe. 627 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1900. 

Here is the latest work of Dr. Thorpe, in the 
shape of a popular history of our country from 
the earliest discoveries to the present day^ 
The task of covering four centuries of Ameri- 
can history within the limits of a single volume 
is a diflScult one, but this is a concise yet com- 
prehensive narrative of the leading events in 
the story of the nation. Although the book is 
in no sense a scholarly work, a clear under- 
standing of the relative importance of charac- 
ters and influences is displayed throughout, 
while the author is to be congratulated upon 
his success in avoiding the historian's tempta- 
tion to dogmatize concerning questions open 
to controversy, and to indulge in polemic dis- 
cussion. Expecially is this exhibition of good 
judgment refreshing in a purely narrative his- 
tory. 

Within these limits it is impossible to com- 
ment adequately upon several excellent feat- 
ures of this work, but especial mention must 
be made of the Indian chapter and the clear- 
ness in Dr. Thorpe's treatment of the colonial 
era in the first ten or twelve chapters. Barring 
the work of Fiske in this field, there has been 
no recent production superior to the account 
given here of the European struggle for colo- 
nial dominion. These chapters, with the follow- 
ing half-dozen covering the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, are the strongest parts of the book. The 
next twenty chapters bring the account down 
to the Rebellion; but two are devoted to the 
War and Reconstruction, and the history ends 
with three chapters on expansion, migration, 
and development, where the story of the "part- 
ing of the ways " is told in graphic style. 

Where a historian gives evidence in a serious 
work of faithful research and sound grasp of 
principles, the reviewer may consistently pass 
over defects in point of style and construction ; 
but in a popular historv, clearness and force of 
style are of quite as much importance as ac- 
curacy, and when we find, as in the present 
case, successive instances of paragraphs of 
twelve and twenty-one lines cut up into ten and 
fifteen complete sentences respectively, the 
thought is necessarily obscured. Nor do we 
quite understand what is meant when we read 
fp. 585): "Three writers were conspicuous, 
William Dean Howells, Francis Bret Harte, 
and Samuel W. Clemens, because they were 
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wonderfully productive and each averaged a 
book a yeary So did Laura Jean Libbey and 
Berttia M. Clay. Again, the amiable Syracuse 
Doctor ruminates thus on p. 553 : ** Has negro 
suffrage solved the race problem ? Will 
woman suffrage solve the social problem ? 
Experience has not yet answered." He can 
have one reader's opinion for what it is worth, 
that experience has already answered that suf- 
frage does not, and never will, come within a 
row of apple trees of solving such problems. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the advent of 
popular editions in American historical work, 
in view of the prevailing taste tor historical 
fiction. It is only through such praiseworthy 
attempts as these that the general public will be 
historically interested, and Dr. Thorpe's work 
is a step in the right direction. H. c. B. 

Sanity of Mind. By David F. Lincoln, M. D. 177 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1900. 

Dr. Lincoln's book is a work of genuine 
value. It is written for the general public, and 
although toe author is a specialist of high 
rank, he has the faculty — rare among special- 
ists — of expressing himself so that the gen- 
eral public can understand what he says. His 
book is a study of the conditions of sanity of 
mind and of the means to its development and 
preservation. In his opening chapters he dis- 
cusses the nature and causes of insanity. 
Then comes the most valuable chapter in the 
book, headed " Education," and showing some 
of the ways in which mental soundness, 
strength, and stability may be influenced, fav- 
orably or the reverse, by early training:. The 
latter part of this chapter considers some of 
the mental faculties which are, or should be, ob- 
jects of a teacher's care, and points out how 
the teacher's work, broadly conceived, may im- 
port into the mind the elements of vigor, sta- 
bility, and capacity to resist stress or shock. 
It would be an excellent thing if every school 
teacher in the country, and every intelligent 
parent — everyone, in fact, who has to do with 
the education of youth — could be brought to 
make a careful study of this chapter. The fol- 
lowing chapters, entitled "Self-Education" 
and " Our Social and Civic Duties," are hardly 
less valuable. An appendix gives references 
to popular works on the prevention of an in- 
sanity, and there is a well-made index. 

W. H. H. 

StiNGS AND AKRri\v<;. By George B. Perrv. 223 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston : The Dunscombe Publishing Company. 

In this attractive volume Mr. Perry has 
gathered together some of the sketches, stories, 
and poems, both light and serious, that he has 
written in the last twentv vears and that seem 
to be worthy of preservation in permanent 
form. Writers and printers will be particularly 



interested in his whimsical skit showing that 
Shakespeare's "Julius Caesar'* is really a 
newspaper play, and in the papers, "The Evo- 
lution of the Proof-reader" and "The Natural 
History of the Compositor," both of which are 
written from most intimate acquaintance with 
the subjects treated. Mr. Perry's poems, both 
grave and gay, show that he has equal facility 
in prose and in verse. Two excellent poems 
by Josephine D. Perry, one an appropriate 
" Foreword," and the other, " Cypress and 
Laurel," a tribute to Lord Roberts, are evidence 
that the author's daughter has inherited in 
large degree her father's talent. w. h. h. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

The Annual Literary Index— 1900. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. »c8 pp. Cloth, $3.50. New 
York : Office of the Publishers' Weekly. 1900. 

The Structure of the English Sentence. By Lillian G. 
Kimball. 244 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 1900. 

Elements of Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, Ph. D. 
240 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1900. 

An Englishman's Love-letters. The missing answers to 
** An Englishwoman's Love-letters." 249 pp. Cloth. New 
York: Frank F. Lovell Book Company, igoi. 

Kela Bai. An An^do-Indian Idyll. By Charles Johnston. 
106 pp. Cloth, 5c cents. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company, icoo. 

Songs of the Apple Tree, with Kith and Kin. Gathered 
bv Robert Mitchell Floyd. 95 pp. Half Russia. Boston : 
Walker, Young, & Co. 19C0. 

Macphbrson's Municipal Accounting. Bv F. H. Mac- 
pherson, C. A. 46 pp. Cloth. Detroit: The Bookkeeper 
Publishing Company, Ltd. 1901. 

To Nazaketh or Tarsus? By the author of " Not on Cal- 
vary." 217 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company. 1901. 

A Meteor* King. By John A. Copland. 12a pp. Flexible- 
cloth. Harrison, Ont. : The Harrison Tribune Printing 
House. 1899. 

Mabel Gordon. By R. *K. D. 250 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1901. 

» 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ The publishers of The Writer will send to any address » 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writbk when they write.] 



A Hermit's Notes on Thorbau. Paul Elmer More. At' 
lantic ( 38 c. ) for June. 

Aesthetics and Criticism. Ethel D. Puffer. Atlantis 
(38 c ) for June. 

Max Mi'LLBR at Oxford. Atlantic (38 c. ) for June. 

Tolstov's Moral Theory of Art. ( Prize essay in the 
Century competition for 1900. ) John Albert Macy. Century 
(38 c.) for June. 

Daniel Wbbstfr. — III. Illustrated. John Bach McMas- 
ter. Century (38 c. ) for June. 

Words and Their History. R. W. McAlpirte. St. 
Nicholas (28 c.) for June. 
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An Earlier Amkrican. (Review of W. J. Stillman's 
Autobiography.) W. D. Howells. North\American Review 
( 53 c. ) for June. 

Poetry of thr Chinbsb. Dr. W. A. P. Martin. Nofth 
American Review ( 53 c. ) for June. 

A Study of British Genius. Havelock Ellis. Popular 
Science Monthly ( 28 c. ) for June. 

The Psychology of the Printed Page. Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for June. 

The Old French Romances. I.— Aucassin and Nicolete. 
Illustrated. Richard Le Gallienne. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) 
for June. 

PoE Fifty Years After. Professor Edwin W. Bowen. 
Forum (38 c. ) for June. 

The Printing of Spoken Words. Frederic Irland. 
Review of Reviews ( aS c. ) for June. 

American Historians of To-day. Alfred Mathews. 
"With portraits of James Ford Rhodes, John Bach McMaster, 
James Schouler, Goldwin Smith, and Justin Winsor. Cri 
terion ( 13 c. ) for June. 

The Making and Reading of Newspapers. Leonard 
Courtney. Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the 
Eclectic (. 28 c. ) for June. 

Slang and Its Uses. Charles Whitley. Reprinted from 
Literature in the Eclectic (28 c. ) for June. 

Robert Louis Stevenson's Hills of Rome. Eve Blantyre 
Simpson. Reprinted from Chambers^ 5 Journal in the 
Eclectic ( »8 c. ) for June. 

E.MERSON Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from the National 
Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) for June. 

The Cult of the Historical Romance. ' Professor 
Richard Burton. Criterion ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Sardou and the Play of Artifice. Charles Henry 
Meltzer. Criterion (13 c.) for May. 

The Novels of M. Rene Bazin. Edmund Gosse. Re- 
printed from the Contemporary Rexnew in the Living Age 
( 18 c. ) for May 11. 

Heroines and Beauties. Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from Longman'' s Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for 
May 1 1. 

.^hakhsif.are as a Man. Leslie Stephen Reprinted 
from the National Review in the Living Age ( iS c. ) for May 
18. 

The Bad Novel. Reprinted fmrn the Academy in the 
Living Age ( iS c ) for May iS. 

MiS(^tH>TATi()N. Herman Cohen. Reprinted from Litera- 
ture in the Living Age { iS c. ) for May 25 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The annual convention of ihe Western As- 
sociation of Writers will be held at Winona 
lake, near Warsaw, Intl., June 24-2S, inclusive. 

Henrik Ibsen i> suffering from paralvsis. 
He is scarcely able to walk or talk. 

Mr. and .Mrs Kdwin I). .Mead have sailed 
for Kiiro[)e to spend several months in histori- 
cal and i)olitical slu;lies. Mr. .Mead leaves 
the Xew Ku^IiJuJ Afti^azine in other hands, 
but may resun-.c the etlitorshij) later. 



The June Liftpincott reveals the fact that 
'' Suzette " is Miss Caroline Lockhart. 

David D. Thompson has been elected editor 
of the A^orthwestern Christian Advocate^ to 
succeed the late Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards. 

Arthur T. Vance, for six years editor of the 

Home Magazine of New York, has resigned, to 

accept a similar position on one of the new 

magazine ventures to be launched this fall. F. 

P. Elliott is the new editor of the Home Mag- 
azine. 

Miss Isabel R. Wallach is the new editor of 
the Book IVor/d (New York). 

The Pilgrim (Battle Creek, Mich.) is now- 
edited by Willis J. Abbott. 

American Country Life is the title of a new 
monthly magazine that Doubleday, Page, & Co- 
will publish early in the autumn. It is ex- 
pected to interest every one who cares for out- 
door matters of any sort. Liberty H. Bailey 
will be the editor. 

The Theatre {Ntw York), edited by Arthur 
Hornblow, is a new high-class monthly devoted 
to the stage. 

Harper's Bazar is now published monthly 
instead of weekly. 

Success (New York) has again changed 
ownership, the new proprietor being J. S. Bar- 
cus, formerly of Washington. It will now be 
changed back from a monthly to a weekly. 

The Optimist will be published hereafter at 
Los Angeles, Calif., to which place the pub- 
lisher, H. S. Kneedler, has removed. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. (New York) ciffer 
a list of cash prizes for photographs of any 
out-door subjects that come within the scope of 
their new magazine, American Country Life, 

which is to api)ear next fall. 

The juiblishers of the L. A. IV. Magazine 
(Cleveland ) offer 5500 in cash prizes for the 
best three stories or articles dealing with the 
advantages of cycling, from the point of view 
of health and pleasure, and printed in the 
daily papers. No entrance fee or other charge 
is re(|uired. The story may be in prose or 
verse, hut the main i)oint must emphasize the 
advantages and pleasures of b'cvcling. 
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SOME ETHICS OF VERSE-WRITING 



" And the earth was without form and void." 
Substitute the word "verse" for "earth" in 
the above quotation, and you will have a good 
criticism of much of the so-called "poetry "of 
to-day. Void it is of any raison d'etre, and as 
to its " form," it is seldom that verse is found 
in current literature that is without fault or 
blemish. 

One must possess a musical ear in order to 
be able to write good verse. The thought may 
be beautiful, but with the presentation of that 
thought lies much of its weight and attractive- 
ness. Perfect rhyme, perfect metre, perfect 
accent, and a choice of beautiful, graceful, in 
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fact poetical words — attention to these details 
is necessary to the development of perfect 
verse. 

Said a verse-writer to me, " I just put it down 
as it comes to me," and oh, how crude and im* 
perfect his lines are I Does the soil require no 
tilling? Have the trees no need of pruning? 
Is the wild grape preferred to the cultivated 
fruit of the vine? 

The desire to be first in the field, or the 
fever born of popular interest in some subject, 
is too often productive of weak and faulty 
lines. A dire calamity befalling a locality or 
the death of some prominent person is so 
often made the avenue along which maimed, 
halt, deaf, and blind creatures of verse vainly 
hobble toward the goal of fame I Such work 
almost invariably shows an inexcusable care- 
lessness and an astonishing number of falla- 
cies and flaws. 

Short verses with attractive titles find many 
readers. 

After you have written a " poem," and have 
italicized a few words, and have put in perhaps 
a half-dozen exclamation points, begin at the 
first line and erase every italic and every ex- 
clamation point — your work will profit by the 
change. 

Word-painting is an art which should be cul- 
tivated. In describing a landscape or a sea- 
scape, work into it all the color possible. In 
writing of a garden, make your verse fragrant 
with many perfumes. If it is a storm that you 
are describing, make your lines resonant with 
rushing rain and roaring wind. If you write of 
peace, dip your pen in balm. 

Certain forms of verse are suitable only for 
certain subjects. A sonnet ** To My Cat " and 
a rondeau entitled ** Walking with Christ'''' are 
types of absurd selection of verse-form which 

H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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plainly iDdicate in the writer the lack of the 
poet-soul and the absence of the exquisite in- 
tuitions which are a part of the poet-nature. 

Lines of unusual length have a tendency to 
destroy melody and to draw verse into the do- 
main of prose. Perfect rhyme is one of the 
strictest requirements of good verse. When 
poets like Tennyson, Longfellow, and Whit- 
tier rhyme "home "and "come," and "pain" 
and '* again," it may seem iconoclastic to point 
out the faultiness of their work, but such 
rhymes are certainly blemishes, and the poem 
is marred by their presence. A bouquet of 
roses is not made more attractive by being tied 
with baling rope, and no matter how beautiful 
a thought may be, imperfect rhyme and poor 
versification are sure to lessen the effect of any 
poetical production. 

Melody is another requisite too often 
slighted. This calls for great attention to 
metre and particularly to accent, and accent 
ought to fall on important words. Inattention 
to accent is exemplified in a quatrain entitled 
'* Poetry," which took the first prize in a tour- 
noi de quatrain: — 

" She comes like the busht beauty of the night, 
But see* too deep for laughter ; 
Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after." 

In the first line the accent comes naturally — 
or rather unnaturally — on "the," and in the 
third line on **a." By this arrangement of 
words the melody of the lines is disturbed, and 
though the imperfections may appear trifling, 
they are snags in the midst of a clear and 
beautiful stream. 

In the choice of words the writer of English 
verse has a decided advantage over all foreign 
verse-writers. Wc have so many words that 
express the same idea with just a slight shade 
of difference in meaning, so many synonymous 
terms, and the language is so elastic in its 
adaptabilities, that in choosing words to ex- 
press a thought, the verse-writer who uses un- 
musical or commonplace expressions should be 
frowned down and be relegated to the domain 
of *' comic poetry " and doggerel. Even after 
all the words of the dictionary have rendered 
service, the vast unexplored realm of com- 
pound words stretches out before one, and the 



wedding of two thoroughly unlike words has 
often solved for the verse-writer a knotty prob- 
lem, lending its graceful presence to a line of 
love, or proving a pillar of strength to a vigor- 
ous stanza. 

It is best to avoid using words of unusual 
length, or such terms as appertain almost ex- 
clusively to business, the schoolroom, or the 
street-corner. Certain words in the language,, 
through no fault of their own, have fallen into 
disrepute, and of these it is well to beware. 
I read some charming lines the other day, 
which began : — 

" My love and I together walked 
Beneath the chestnut trees." 

and I could not help wishing that the poet 
might have been a little more careful in his 
selection of arboreal shade. If you can possi- 
bly do without it, do not lug the word "doth " 
into vour verse. " Doth " stands out like a 
bump on a log, no matter where it appears. 
It is not a melodious word, and has marred 
many a line which but for its presence would 
have been musical and flowing. I have long 
made it a rule to stop reading any current 
verse the moment that I discover "doth." 

Alliteration should be encouraged. Any- 
thing that adds to the smoothness and 
liquidity of the lines is commendable. 

An unnecessary repetition of a final "s" is 
apt to prove detrimental. Geese should be 
allowed to hiss to their hearts* content, but 
verse-writers should strive to keep from hiss- 
ing their own verses. This fault is especially 
obnoxious when three or four words, all end- 
ing in "s," are placed in close proximity. 

The fame of the poems of Poe is to a great 
extent due to his careful selection of words. 
He chose beautiful and characteristic words 
— such phrases as when he speaks of a censer 

" swung by a seraphim 
Whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor," 

and 

" The silken, sad, uncertain rustling of the purple curtains 
Thrilled me-" 

are beautiful examples of poetic instinct. 

A carefulness regarding the truth in matters 
of botany, climate, and natural history is essen- 
tial. A short time ago there appeared a poem 
on Egypt which told of "a tiger in a jungle. 
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half-way hid.*' As both tigers and jungles are 
unheard-of things in Egypt, the mistake was 
glaring. 

Some conception of the eternal fitness of 
things is absolutely needful for good verse- 
writing. In a recent number of a religious 
weekly there appeared some verses in which a 
child is made to speak. The little one is giv- 
ing some motherly advice to another child, and 
tells how her mother would act under certain 
conditions. She is so young that she says 
"oo" for "you," " dess " for "guess," "fink" 
for "think," and "dirl" for "girl"; but the 
writer throws unity and good form to the winds 
when he ends the verses by making the child 
say: — 

*' And 00*11 promise me, solemn, that never you'll do so again, 

and I'm sure 
You'll feel better directly, for this is my mother's infallible 

cure." 

The use of "ooMl" and "you'll" by the same 
person in the same line, or verse for that mat- 
ter, and the absurd jump from "baby-talk" to 
the correct use and pronunciation of the word 



" infallible," stamp the verses as decidedly be* 
low mediocity. 

In all verse there should be one dominant 
idea, and if you can "lead up " to that thought 
and have it come as a surprise at the end of 
your verse, so much the better. 

Strive for a graceful and intelligent use of 
the arts of verse-writing. If possible, leave 
nothing to be guessed at — no tantalizing vague- 
ness as to what it is that you are trying to por- 
tray. 

Dignify your work by never allowing your- 
self to fall into a coarse or slovenly style. 

In all that you do, strive for beauty in 
thought and in form. 

In order to write beautiful verse, one must 
live a beautiful life. As a means toward at- 
taining this desideratum follow Longfellow's 
advice to Mary Anderson : — 

" Every day look at a beautiful picture, listen 
to a beautiful piece of music, and read a beau- 
tiful poem — this will keep you beautiful." 

Clarence Urmy, 

San Josb, Calif. 



NEWSPAPER PROOF-READING. 



Does that heading look just right to 
you.^ Should the last word be "proof-read- 
ing".'* Would it not be ' better if printed 
" proofreading " ? Or is not the accurate form 
"proof reading"? Now, not what you think 
about this, but what you know good usage 
and the weight of authority to be. 

No time to look anything up. Is " St. John's, 
N. F./' right? Is "Hiram Maxim, the in- 
ventor of Maximite," right? If a reporter 
should write a man's name as " Huchstaetter," 
would you know that it was wrong, and could 
you spell it right? Is the ancient capital of 
China " Signan-Fu," or is it " Singan-Fu " ? Is 
"Terry McGovern, the middleweight," right, 
or does he belong in some other class of 
boxers? Do you know the exact spelling of 



the names of all the emperors of ancient Rome, 
and also of all the baseball players in both the 
National and the American leagues ? Would 
the expression "the Mayflower, the first of the 
Boston yachts to defend the America's cup," 
make you stop with a yell of disgust at the 
ignorance of the man who wrote it? 

For the proof-reader on a great daily must 
come a little nearer omniscience than any 
other mortal man needs to. He must know all 
history, all geography, all literature. He must 
, be a living " Bartlett's Quotations," a complete 
history of the prize ring, a nestor in city, state, 
and national politics, a compendium of all the 
technicalities of botany, bridge-building, butter- 
making, bee-keeping, blacksmithing, and every 
other science, art, trade, calling, or profession. 
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And, what is more, he must have his knowl- 
edge right at his finger ends ; for, in the hurry 
of getting out a daily paper, there is little or no 
time to look at any work of reference. 

But as all proof-readers are a long way from 
being all-seeing or all-knowing, daily papers 
contain more or less errors. Such typo- 
graphical mistakes as appear are due almost 
entirely to going to press with some of the 
matter still uncorrected. Thus occasionally a 
pi-line, that Chinese puzzle of jumbled letters, 
gets into print and amazes the reader, or a 
short article appears all peppered with simple 
typographical errors. All this, however, is be- 
cause the night editor cannot wait to have the 
corrections made. 

Proof-reading on daily papers is done by one 
or more "teams," each team made up of the 
proof-reader and his copy-holder. Contrary to 
the method in book offices, the proof-reader 
reads aloud from the galley-proof, the copy- 
holder beside him following with his eye the 
original manuscript, and stopping him to an- 
nounce any variation or omission. 

To read aloud continuously for seven hours 
each night, six nights a week, year in and year 
out, would be a physical impossibility if the 
reader did not favor his vocal organs in every 
possible way. The proof-readers must be in a 
quiet room and by themselves. The copy- 
holder sits close beside the proof-reader, who, 
while enunciating ciearly, reads in a moderate 
voice with all the rapidity possible. The 
greatest ease is secured by an absolute mono- 
tone — without the slightest expression or in- 
flection, a dead straight line of vocalization, 
passing over interrogation points, full stops, 
and commas as if they did not exist. The 
only pause a proof-reader knows is the pause 
to take breath. It is better to take moderately 
deep inspirations and read five or six lines than 
to take a shallow breath that needs renewing 
at every comma. A parenthesis may be signi- 
fied by dropping the voice three or four notes 
while passing through it. Quotation marks, 
where they are not obvious, are indicated by 
the reader by using the expression "quote" 
and '* end quote." Where but one or two words 
are inclosed in quotation marks, it is the quicker 
way to call off the number of words quoted, as : 



"They were *in sweet accord' (three quote) 
on this point." Any punctuation, whether un- 
usual or obscure, is indicated by naming it and 
not by any inflection of the voice. *' He is 
dead (period)," "He is dead (quaere)," and 
"He is dead (screamer)" serve to make it 
clear to the copy-holder whether the sentence 
is a statement, an interrogatory, or an exclama- 
tion. 

An unusual proper name may be spelled out, 
to make sure that it is like copy, and such 
names as are merely infrequent can have the 
spelling indicated by the enunciation. 

The proofrreader calls McDonald " Mick- 
Donald " to distinguish it from MacDonald; 
Kelley is known from Kelly by calling it 
"Kell-e-y"; "Elliott — the fat way" means 
Elliott as compared with Eliot ; " He-menway " 
implies the other word from Hemmenway, and 
" Le-nox" shows that he does not mean Len- 
nox. All this — and a thousand times more — 
makes up the shorthand of proof-reading; it 
saves stopping to spell out the word. Each 
proof-reader may devise his own system and 
invent any little short-cuts he finds practical, 
but all must have some "code " of this sort in 
order not to lose time. 

The best thing to write with in marking 
proof is a large-size gold pen, and preferably 
mounted in a fountain penholder. Legibility 
in marking errors is an essential in good proof- 
reading. On the ordinary proof-paper a hard- 
pointed pencil leaves but a pale mark, a softer 
and darker pencil quickly loses its point and 
makes the correction obscure, and a steel pen 
splutters. A stylographic pen is good, but a 
big Waterman fountain pen is pretty nearly 
ideal. 

But when the proof-paper is damp, no pen or 
hard lead pencil can be used. The thing then 
is a copying-ink pencil, with which the damper 
the paper, the more brilliantly purple the mark. 
It is a great improvement over the black lead 
pencil commonly resorted to in such case. 

The adjustable reading-board should have a 
spring clip at the left-hand edge, to hold the 
proof in place while one is reading. The 
board should be of highly polished mahogany 
or rosewood, and wiped every day. 

The eyesight is the point of greatest strain 
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in proof-reading. It is doubtful if there is any 
other calling in which so great a demand is 
made upon the optic nerve and retina as in 
reading proof all night with your face fourteen 
inches from the proof, dazzling white under 
the electric light six inches above it. For it is 
not mere reading of ideas; it is also concen- 
trating the vision and the attention that not a 
single letter of the thousands that pass under 
the eye shall be missed. In a column of mat- 
ter there are likely to be from five to fifty 
errors; and it is the business of the strained 
eye to detect every one of them. Between 
proofs, the eyes should be rested by looking 
off and away, or closing the lids entirely. If 
glasses are worn (and generally they are), the 
best possible optician is the cheapest man the 
proof-reader can deal with, — for when the eyes 
go, the proof-reader is gone. There are blind 
literary people, but no blind proof-readers. 

And if Writer readers who have been irri- 
tated by what they deem the blunders of prin- 
ters and proof-readers will meet one of the 



enemy on middle ground for a moment, per 
haps it can be discovered where the source of 
at least a part of the trouble lies. For these 
offenders are not absolute dunder-heads. 
They are always well-informed and often well- 
educated. The average writer knows much 
less about spelling and punctuation than does 
the average printer, and frequently the printer 
is the better grammarian. It is not so much 
the impenetrability of the printer's skull as the 
illegibility of the writer's scrawl that is respon- 
sible for the tremendous "breaks" that get 
into print. Write plainly, and there will be no 
complaint. And if you cannot write plainly, at 
least take pains with figures, names, and places, 
especially the first time they occur in the arti- 
cle. (And oh ! do spell them alike all the way 
through.) In all special articles, whether 
technical or descriptive, write with especial 
legibility any unusual name or expression. 
Then you won't see ** Butler & Eyges " appear 
as ** butter and eggs," or "Tombstone" as 
"Tom B. Stone." Edgar Yates, 

Boston, Mass. 



THE USHFULNESS OF NEWSPAPERS TO WRITERS. 



Writers are very apt to underestimate the 
value to them of the daily newspapers. Ameri- 
can newspapers certainly are not ideal, and 
there is a general tendency among cultivated 
people to decry them, but with all their faults 
they are the daily record of the progress of 
the world, and writers especially cannot get 
along without them. 

To writers on current topics wide news- 
paper reading is manifestly essential. Even 
writers of pure fiction need to read the daily 
papers regularly, both to get up-to-date sugges- 
tions, and to keep themselves from getting 
behind the times. The newspapers print in- 
numerable incidents that suggest good ideas 
for plots and situations, and the novelist can 
often make good use of them. Moreover, the 
newspapers are full of human nature, and the 



daily reading of them will help the fiction 
writer to put into his work that essential ele- 
ment, " human interest," which editors, and 
publishers, and the reading public eternally 
demand. 

While American newspapers, as has been 
said, are not ideal, many of them are well- 
written and well-conducted, and one can easily 
avoid the cheap sensational sheets, and turn to 
such papers as, for instance, the Boston Tran- 
script^ the Philadelphia Public Ledger^ the 
New York Sun^ or the New York Times- 
With such newspapers as these readily avail- 
able, the man who condemns all American 
newspapers as bad, and prides himself on 
never reading them, simply shows his own 
narrow-minded ignorance. //. P. Stanton. 

Cambridge, M?k.*"!>, 
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to little people. Many of them seem to have 
finally concluded that anything is good enough 
for the children. The publisher of the once 
deservedly successful Our Little Ones finally 
went to the extent of reprinting almost the en- 
tire magazine from old issues, using, in fact, 
the old plates. Another reason why they have 
not continued is that the average life of a sub- 
scription is comparatively short, and the pub- 
lisher must never rest, but be seeking new sub- 
scribers constantly, or his little readers will 
have outgrown his pages. Still another reason 
lies in the difficulty of securing advertising 
patronage. I believe, however, that Little 
Folks will be an exception to the rule. There 
are about forty-five thousand paid subscriptions 
now, and the list is constantly growing; but we 
are not making as good a magazine as we 
shall." 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Referring to the editorial on children's mag- 
azines in the May number of The Writer, S. 
E. Cassino, the publisher of Little Folks, 
writes : *' I think one reason why children's 
magazines have not been successful is that 
their makers have not realized the importance 
of using only manuscripts which are adapted 






Why does an author in submitting a manu- 
script to an editor ever enclose a return en- 
velope so small that the manuscript cannot be 
sent back in it without folding across the 
original creases.-* Every editor knows that 
writers often do this, and manuscripts, in conse- 
quence, get a time-worn and frequently-rejected 
appearance that compels rewriting, or else 
tends to prejudice editors against them. In 
enclosing an envelope for the return of a man- 
uscript if rejected, it is best to use an envelope 
of the same size as the one in which^the manu- 
script is mailed to the editor, folding it once 
across the middle with the flap turned out, as a 
" Helpful Hint" in this number of The Writer 
suggests. 






The *' Helpful Hints and Suggestions " de- 
partment of The Writer, by the way, used to 
be one of the most interesting and useful fea- 
tures of the magazine, and might easily be so 
again. It is intended as a medium for the 
interchange of "good ideas" among readers 
of The Writer and all readers are invited to 
contribute to it freely. 



4t *: 



A number of critics have remarked that with 
Imogen Clark's novel of old New York a new 
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•dialect has appeared in literature. The follow- 
ing extract will show about how much literature 
has been enriched thereby : — 

" Annetje^ She is glat at nefer vas to haf you here — the 
ton't know v'at t*e ot'en say — alvay* apout t'e Enklish pusy 
in her mind is she. Ant t'e domine, be ton't say not'ings 
about you, no more as Annetje toes, put t'e neighpora see t'e 
young mens coming an't t'ey ask Heilke. T'at vomanst 
juffrouw, is like a — a t'at t'ing you cannot carry rater in pe- 
<ause of t'e leetle holes in t'e pottom, and she gapples" 
f apples — For myself I say not'ings — I am tisgretious ! " 



« « 



According to a "literary note," kindly copied 
by hundreds of the conductors of the daily 
press, "Charles M. Flandrau, whose *The 
Diary of a Freshman' is on the stands, claims 
an unbroken line from Henry of Navarre." 
What more could any author ask as an aid to 
literary success.' 



« « 



Edward Everett Hale's rules for writing are 
always worth reprinting. They are : — 

1. Know what you want to say. 

2. Say it. 

3. Use your own language. 

4. Leave out all fine passages. 

5. A short work is better than a long one. 

6. The fewer words, other things being 
equal, the better. 

7. Cut it to pieces. 

The title of a magazine article ought always 
to give a definite idea of the nature of the ar- 
ticle. For example, the title, "An Earlier 
American," over Mr. Howells's article in the 
North American Review for June, is bad, first, 
because the use of " Earlier " seems affected ; 
and secona, because there is nothing in the 
title to indicate that the article is a review of 
Mr. Stillman's autobiography. 

• 
• • 

A distinct novelty in the periodical world 
will be a fashion magazine for men. with fash- 
ion plates, which will appear for the first time 
in August in — of all places in the world, Chi- 
cago! It will be called the Gentleman s Afa^- 
atine, and, besides the fashion articles and 
plates, it will print chafing dish recipes, hints 
on how to smoke gracefully, and heart-to-heart 
talks with young men, corresponding to those 



that have made Mr. Bok and the Ladies' Home 
Journal famous. 



• •• 



Writers of historical romances will no doubt 
be grateful to the man who has made a list of 
the old-time ejaculations in Sir Walter Scott's 
romances. There are thirty of them in " Ken- 
ilworth " alone, and here they are : — 

Brain o' man ! Beshrew my heart ! Marry ! 
By the mass! By my credit! By my faith! 
By my sooth! ' A pize on it! By Saint 
George ! By Heaven ! By Saint Julian ! Uds 
daggers ! Gad-a-mercy ! By the holy cross of 
Abingdon! Fire and fagot! Uds precious! 
By blood and nails! Cags wounds! Gog's 
nouns ! God's pity ! God's death ! Od« 
blades and poinards ! Uds daggers and death ! 
Mass! By Saint Barnaby! Cog's bones! 
By Saint Peter of the Fetters! God's life! 
By our lady ! By gog's nails ! 

Due care should be taken, of course, not to use 
the same ejaculation more than twice on any 
one page. 



« 
« • 



" Never say as a journalist what you would 
not say as a gentleman," was John Boyle 
O'Reilly's motto. It should be inscribed in 
every newspaper ofllice in the land. 






The Paivtucket Gazette and Chronicle (\MOit% 
an example of the " split infinitive " which even 
Brander Mathews may admit is more or less 
objectionable. Here it is: — 

4th. — It shall be the duty of the to, at 

least once each quarter or oftcner if so directed by joint stand- 
ing committee on or the city council. 

eaaniine and audit the books of the su|>erint«udent of . . • 



» • 



Lovers of language puzzles will be keenly in- 
terested in the news that Henry James has de- 
liveredto his English publishers the completed 
manuscript of a new novel. 






The estate of (icorgc Murray Smith, the 
London publisher, exceeds ^3, 500,000 — which 
is more than most authors are able to accumu- 
late. 

The book reviewer of St. James's Budget 
( London ^ in his review of '* Eben Holdvcv'* — 
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which he has evidently read — says: "Eben 
Holden was a negro." Did Mr. Bacheller 
ever suspect it? 



« 
« « 



A newspaper gives directions for sending 
money through the mails. An excellent way 
to send a dollar by mail is to send it with a 
subscription for The Writer. w. h. h. 



n 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



No less than 126 British ■. No fewer than 126 British 

and American novels and | and American novels and 

seven plays have drawn their • seven plays have drawn their 

titles from the works of I titles from the works of 

ShakespesiTQ — Boston Shakespeare. 
Transcript. 



His wife's relations made 
Stoughton a study. — New 
York U^orld. 



His wife's relatives made 
Stoughton a study. 



ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 



O fortunate hour that made my own your book 
Of rain-taught cadence and wind-whispered word, 
Friend of the field, associate of the bird, 
Co-tenant of the thrush's secret nook, 
Interpreter of bud, and bee, and brook. 
Comrade of all wild woodfolk, small, soft-furred, 
That, unafraid, the nearest thicket stirred. 
And staid to answer questioning look with look. 
Clear singing through a mist of gathering ills, 
Storing a nectar drop though skies gloomed 

gray,— 
Where vesper sparrows mate, you have your rest ; 
Such storms as crash o'er your Canadian hills 
Unheeded as the piping crickets' play 
In their warm tents of grass above your breast. 
EvANSTON. 111. Lulu W/wdoH Mitchell. 



DISCOURSE AT THE DREAMERY. 



Scene: The Dreamery — a large room ; one 
long table, littered with pai)ers, magazines, and 
books; seven chairs and a lounge, evidently 
much used ; the walls marvelously dotted with 
pictures, posters, scraps of verse. Bits of Wis- 
dom, Reflections, caricatures by home talent ; 
the tloor carpeted irregularly with papers and 
magazines. Three windows, covered with dust, 
present nn inspiring view over a city's roofs. 



Characters: Bernard Droaner and Jim 
Spacey. At a desk in the corner a shock of 
black hair is bent over a book, the figure below 
hidden by the chair. 

Droaner ( reads aloud ) : *' • A Reader for one 
of our most popular magazines said the other 
day that the first paragraph of a story or an 
essay often brought down the verdict " Not 
available " upon the whole contribution by a 
single mistake in grammar or spelling."* ( He 
turns with a flourish, and cries out): "Ghosts 
of Dickens, Byron, Thackeray ! Shade of 
Stevenson — he could not spell — and of all 
workers who have left error-dotted master- 
pieces to this age of petty exactitudes ! Is this 
progress.'' It is, then, not the '*mute Miltons '* 
alone that we must lose, but also those poets 
who have the misfortune to split an infinitive 
or to misspell a word in their opening lines! 
Stevenson was a weary time winning a place 
on the high road : may we not lay the blame of 
several rejections to the laws of those arbitrary 
fogies, Johnson, Worcester, ard Webster .'* " 

Spacey : '* My dear sleeper, everybody now 
recognizes the fact that editors no longer pose 
as patrons of letters. Publishing is a business ; 
editing is a business ; both are governed by the 
rules of trade. The Reader is but a wheel — '* 

Droaner: "And is there not another wheel 
— a proof-reader — whose specialty is slips in 
grammar and spelling?" 

Spacey: "A wheel that rusts in a sinecure ; 
but of course you understand that it is not the 
mere necessary change of a word or letter that 
frightens our modern editor. He takes the 
mistake as the stamp of that most troublesome 
drug on the market — the inexperienced be- 
ginner." 

Droaner : " But I see effects of this method 
that are distressing. The average magazine 
story has less of the great powers, — catching, 
holding, and repaying interest — than any 
printed matter I know of outside a Sunday- 
school library. If these tales do not bear the 
stamp of the inexperienced writer, they too 
often do bear the stamp of the inexperienced 
reader of books, character, and life. Are we to 
have a schoolma'am age of literature } " 

Spacey : " But for that long envelope in your 
pocket, with a ' postage due ' stamp on it, I 
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should be surprised at such silly injustice, even 
from you. You are beginning to compare pass- 
ing stories that have stood the test of one 
editorial office alone to the stories that have 
stood all the tests of time and its critics. 
Your epithet * schoolma'am ' is away off. I 
know the * pieces ' you have in mind ; common- 
placeness primly decked — there ! you dote 
on phrases! — compositions as disagreeably 
* correct* as the girl just back home from a 
young ladies' seminary; but these are less in 
view nowadays than ever before. The writer 
who has lived most is our Headliner, our Star." 

Droaner: "Lived most! You have the 
newspaper man's idea of living — that he has 
lived most who has gone through the most 
varied motions, traveled farthest, fought long- 
est. No, no; he has lived most who has 
thought most. The sailor's yarn from the 
sailor's lips, — that is your cry. But I love the 
sailor's yarn from the inland hermit, Coleridge : 
and from the Londoner, Defoe. Who is the 
greatest traveler of all time? A strolling 
player who was never out of England. And 
who is the greatest student? That same 
merry man of little Latin and less Greek, who 
studied in himself. He is the greatest traveler, 
student, seer, and liver who explores, studies, 
lives, in himself; for who knows himself 
knows all — " 

Spacey (briskly) : *' If you'd put half that en- 
thusiasm and eloquence upon the merits of 
New-Never-Fail Nervine or on Somebody's 
Soap, you could settle our little difficulty with 
the gas man." 

Droaner: "The gas man! Paient medicine ! 
Soap! Oh, this slavery of little things! 'Bread 
and the Circus ' held the Roman populace in 
slavery. V^ulgar newspapers, flaring lights, 
and tinsel, — so our cities are kept full of little 
slaves. Must Art sell herself to this braggart 
age? 

* An age of peity tit for tat, 
An age of busy gabble, — 
An age that's like a brewer's vat 
Fernieniing for the rabble I ' 

Well, Driblet, there's your favorite author. 
What have you got to say for our side?" 

The shock of black hair in the corner is 
raised, a dark face is turned, and the dream- 
ery rhymester with an affected look of cyni- 



cal weariness indicates that he is composing. 
Driblet ( declaims ) : — 

*'This busy, flustered little age ! 

For future honors we've no hope : 
I see a cynic head our page, — 
' The Century for Selling Soap ! ' 

But how you run away from your subject, old 
man! First you whine because editors de- 
mand perfectly-prepared manuscripts; now you 
breathe rhetoric — rhetoric not untrue, but out 
of place. Look again at the editor: his re- 
fusal to consider the ill-prepared gives more 
chance to those who come well prepared for 
the closest scrutiny. Profit by this fact. If 
your patience is not equal to the toils of final 
revision, a few dollars spent at an able 
Literary Bureau will bring you a copy that 
looks better than print. You are now sure of 
consideration, having advanced from the mass 
of scribbled vexations that remind the Reader 
of composition day at school. Some way 
or other you must get out of that undisciplined 
army. We are jackasses ! We have studied 
the eccentricities of genius, the little madnesses 
of poets, and now we humor with idiotic hope- 
fulness our every failing. The genius of Poe, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, is great enough to ex- 
plain many faults ; but I never met a man 
here — save one — whose genius was such as 
to excuse him for being a blamed fool! " 

Droaner ( hopefully ) : '* Save one ? " 

Driblet: '* Myself." 

Spacey: "All this talk may mean a good 
deal to you fellows; to me it means only this, 
— that a man must work along, brave and 
steady, and meet the laws of things as they are, 
or beat them down. Let's get to work; these 
bill collectors are smoking all our tobacco up.'* 

Driblet: "To work! Ungrateful dog! I 
have just given you a rhyme and an oration. 
This being my inspired day, I'll add an epi- 
grammatic word. Droaner, )cu have there a 
manuscript on which either necessity or stingi- 
ness led you to save four cents : two cents the 
favored editor paid to his postman, hoping for 
a masterpiece, maybe; the other two cents 
1 paid an hour ago, without any hope at all. 
My word to you is this, — Put full postage out- 
side and inside every manuscript: if you do 
not, you are stamp wise and check foolish." 
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He rises, walks to the lounge, and lies down 
with his face to the wall. Droaner takes the 
long envelope from his pocket, and studies the 
address sorrowfully. 

Washington, D. C. Edw\rd Droderick. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Mary E. Bambrick, whose poem, "April," ap- 
peared in the Designer for April, is nineteen 
years old, and the poem was written three years 
ago, while she was still a school girl. That 
poem and two others — **Moy'* and "The 
Three Kings " — are all that she has ever writ- 
ten. Miss Bambrick is a graduate of the Idaho 
State Normal School and took a two years* 
course in Columbia College, Washington, D. C. 
She has taught for two years in the public 
schools of Idaho. 

Forrest Crissey, whose whimsical verses, 
•called "A Goose Game,*' appeared in St. Nich- 
olas for June, is the special editorial represen- 
tative in the West of the Saturday Evening 
Postoi Philadelphia. Although he has writteci 
for the Youth^s Companion and other publica- 
tions, making a special appeal to juvenile read- 
ers, his most generously appreciated work has 
been in the delineation, for adults, of boy life. 
While a member of the editorial. staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post, he published a series of 
short sketches of country life, which brought 
him recognition in this field. In these unpre- 
tentious studies he did, in a measure, for the 
American boy what Kenneth Grahame did for 
the English boy in "The Golden Age'' — pre- 
senting the sensitive, impressionable, and in- 
trospective lad of the high-strung Western type, 
rather than the rollicking little savage deline- 
ated in the pages of William Allen White's 
** Court of Boyville" and Stephen Crane's 
** Whilomville Stories." Aside from his stories 
of country life, the work by which Mr. Crissey 
is best known is that of magazine articles. Of 
these, his recent article in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post on *' How Kcnna Carries the Ward " 
is a good example. .Any subject which gives 
opportunity for literary treatment and has a 
genuine human element commands his interest. 
Mr. Crissey believes that an all-around news' 
paper experJCDce is the best possible training 



for the dependable literary worker, who should 
have the facility to produce, on call, an accept- 
able magazine article as readily as the reporter 
turns out newspaper copy "on assignment." 

Sharlot M. Hall, who wrote the story, "The 
Last Queen of the Papagos," in the Designer 
for May, lives on an Arizona ranch. She is 
thirty years old, and was the first white child 
born in Lincoln county, Kansas. She has 
always lived on the frontier. When her 
father removed from Kansas to Arizona, — by 
wagon, of course, — the twelve-year-old girl 
rode horseback all the way, and herded the 
loose stock. In the valley of the Arkansaw she 
was thrown from her pony, and sustained an 
injury to the spine, which handicaps her to this 
day; but she clambered back to the saddle and 
finished the long journey so. From sixteen to 
twenty-one she lived in a mining camp, and for 
the last ten years she has been the presiding 
spirit on a lonely fruit ranch — " almost as iso- 
lated," she writes, "as Crusoe's island — sev- 
eral miles from a post-office, no neighbors, no 
literary friends or associates, no books in miles 
except the few I have gathered, living practi- 
cally the life of the pioneer women of fifty 
years ago." Miss Hall has been writing for 
five or six years. Her work is nearly all along 
Western lines — sketches, descriptive articles, 
short stories, and poems. She has written for 
the At/antic and other high-grade periodicals* 
A full-page poem of hers, illustrated, appeared 
in the May number of Everybody s Magasine^ 
and the same magazine has a story of a pioneer 
woman's life and death, called "The Price of 
the Star." The Western poems she has written 
have been widely copied and given much 
praise, especially " The Trail of Death" and 
"The Yucca Palms," two of distinctly desert 
motif and coloring. "The Last Queen of the 
Papagos " is woven around an old Papago 
legend and a queer echo still to be heard at the 
coast city of Guyamas on the Gulf of California. 

Robert Mackay, whose poem, "The Present, 
Alone, Is Ours," in Success for June has been 
widely quoted, is a Western writer. He was 
born in Virginia City, Nev., just thirty years 
ago, and is the son of Duncan C. Mackay, of 
San Francisco, Calif., who was one of the 
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first miners to reach the Comstock Lode. 
Robert Mackay has been engaged in literary 
work for the past fourteen years. He is best 
known as an editorial writer, but has contrib- 
uted a number of short stories and poems to 
the American and English press. One of his 
short stories, "The Hen with the Gilded 
Teeth,'* a satire on the science of sociology, 
won a prize of $500 offered by an English 
^magazine, now defunct. Another story, " The 
Sphinx with the Epilepsy," published in the 
San Francisco News-Letter^ was widely read, 
and Mr. Mackay has several letters from 
prominent literary men who told him that it 
was one of the best short stories ever written. 
Mr. Mackay has traveled all over the world. 
He spent five years abroad, and the result of 
the trip will be a book from his pen entitled 
"The Pilgrimage of a Yankee." He is also at 
work on a volume of short stories, which will 
'be published this fall. As a writer of poetry 
Mr. Mackay has won no little praise. His 
sonnet in a recent issue of Harper'' s Weekly, 
" Earth *s Call to Man," brought him a letter of 
praise from Sir Walter Besant. His dialect , 
poem, ** Mother is the Only One," is now a 
iavorite recitation in many places, and the 
author was gratified to know that 496 papers 
reprinted this poem. Mr. Mackay has joined 
the literary colony of New York, where he is 
becoming well known. 



Victor Mapes, the author of the story, 
" Wanted : A Hero," in the June Century, is the 
nephew of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor 
ot St, Nicholas, He is a young man of thirty, 
and his principal successes thus far have been 
made in connection with stage affairs, as play- 
wright, dramatic critic, and producer of plays. 
•One of his plays, "Don Caesar's Return," is to 
be produced by James K. Hackett in Septem- 
ber at Wallack's Theatre, New York. Another 
play, "The Tory's Guest," which introduces 
the character of George Washington, was pro- 
duced at a special matinee in New York last 
season, and scored a pronounced success. 
The rights to it have since been acquired by 
another popular star, who will use it as his 
main attraction next season. A one-act Jap- 
anese comedy, called "A Flower of Yeddo," 



written in verse by Mr. Mapes, also won con- 
siderable success at a trial performance in 
New York, and is announced for a tour of the 
vaudeville houses, beginning July i at Keith's 
Theatre in New York. Mr. Mapes was gradu- 
ated from Columbia University in 1891, at the 
head of his class. He then served for a year 
as a reporter on the New York Sun, where his 
work attracted considerable attention in news- 
paper circles. At the end of a year he decided 
to devote himself to a study of the drama, and 
went to Paris, where he remained for about 
four years, studying the methods of the famous 
French dramatists. At the end of that time he 
achieved the unique distinction of writing a 
three-act play in French, called " La Comtesse 
de Lisne," which was accepted for production 
by the directors of the Odeon, the second 
national theatre of France. The play had been 
submitted under an assumed name, and when 
it was discovered that the author was a for- 
eigner, the directors of the Odeon refused to 
carry out their agreement. Soon afterward, 
however, the play was produced at another 
Parisian theatre, where it was favorably re- 
ceived, and enjoyed a prosperous run. On his 
return to America in 1896, Mr. Mapes, while 
continuing his work of playwriting, received 
little or no encouragement from the American 
managers, to whom he submitted his manu- 
scripts in vain for some time. In 1897 he ac- 
cepted a position as assistant stage manager 
with Daniel Frohman at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York. The following summer he again 
visited Paris, at the time of Eleanora Duse's first 
appearance there, and in a book called " Duse 
and the French," which was published by the 
Dunlap Society, he gave a description of her 
experiences in the French capital, together with 
a critical comparison of her art and Bernhardt's. 
Soon afterward he became the dramatic critic 
for the A^ew York World, where he remained 
for two years, signing his criticisms "Sidney 
Sharp." A year ago, on the death of Fred 
Williams, the position of general stage director 
at Daly's Theatre was offered to Mr. Mapes, 
and he resigned his critical work to accept it. 
In this position, which he now occupies, he has 
charge of the preparation for the stage of the 
various plays whicK ^^^ ^xok^xit^^-v^'cw^^x.Xb-^^v^ 
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Frohman's management. It is only within the 
last two years that Mr. Mapes has begun to re- 
ceive recognition as a playwright. A year ago 
Richard Mansfield and Mary Mannering both 
accepted plays from him, neither of which, 
however, succeeded in reaching the footlights. 
The play for Mary Mannering, called " A Way- 
ward Lady," was given up in favor of the 
dramatization of "Janice Meredith," while the 
Mansfield play, " Don Caesar's Return," was 
allowed to lie on the shelf owing to the contin- 
ued success of "Henry V." On the expiration 
of Mansfield's rights to this play, it was bought 
by James K. Hackett, who is to use it as the 
opening attraction in his new career as an 
actor manager. In addition to his work on 
plays, .Mr, Mapes has contributed a number of 
stories and articles to various magazines. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



"Ralph Connor.*' — 'Ralph Connor" is 
Rev. Charles \V. liordon, of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, who bei;an his professional career as a 
home missionarv in the Northwest. In his 
literarv work he generallv has a well-defined 
plan in his mind when he begins to write, but 
the characters often run away with him. so that 
the outcome may be altogether different from 
what he first intended. When the inspiration 
is on him he writes until compelled to stop 
from sheer physical exhaustion. — Sd/unfiiy 

HabbertoD. — John Habberion recently en- 
couraged a despondent yciirg author I y telling 
him that the manuscript oi hus own ,uterward 
lamo\is •* Helen's InUves" was re'ecttd iweniy- 
one ti'nes. — /H.::.:^.:f^\':s J.^ut v.:.*. 



ClRKENr LITERARV TOPICS 



How the Material for ' Calumet * K * ** Was 
Qaihered. — Co"/.Alv^r.it:or. i". '':era:ure s i^eiv 
e " a , V : e i: a : .: e vi as : o .^ c o :i^ ;' , ' o a : e vi .i n d ^ '. ;: ir. > y 
to >:a:ixi : *e tes: o: -r^. ;'.iern ce:i'A"/>- The 

teas?! :\ .^t :h > -''.e:. ;;. "•^'.■'\\ever. '^.is s-j'.coni 
^^e:r:: 'T'tore conv n.~ r:^"\ Cc "! orsfatec " .ir. y 
Sji"''U:f Merw n a-.J "::e"". K We sttr. 
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their work is well illustrated by the man- 
ner in which they prepared themselves to write 
their latest novel, "Calumet *K.' " Through 
their extensive acquaintance with business men 
doing things on a large scale and fighting the 
commercial battle of the West, they became 
acquainted with an incident of industrial war- 
fare which suggested the plot of a stirring 
novel of modern business life. The main 
movement of the story centres in the building 
of an elevator and the events connected with 
this enterprise. These young writers deter- 
mined to know, through actual experience and 
personal observation, the groundwork of the 
structure of their story. Learning that a large 
grain elevator was to be constructed at Luding- 
ton, Mich., they applied to the contractor for 
positions on the work. Mr. Merwin was em* 
ployed as a lumber checker, and Mr. Webster 
was assigned to the duties of timekeeper. The 
timekeeper was obliged to rise at five o'clock^ 
eat his breakfast, and be at the scene of his 
day*s labor in time to blow the 6.45 whistle and 
hand out the ** checks " to the men before the 
' work began in earnest at seven o'clock. While 
his collaborator could catch a few additional 
moments of sleep in the morning, his duties 
were enough heavier to make up for this privi- 
lege. None of their associates knew that they 
were working along with two successful au- 
thors, or suspected the real motive which held 
the young men to their task. It is interesting 
to speculate upon what would have been the 
attitude of the " boss" had he known that his 
timekeeper was a Hamilton graduate and had 
served as assistant professor of rhetoric in 
I'n.on College, and that his lumber checker 
had been assistant editor in a book publishing 
house. 

Though willing to work hard for true local 
color, these writers took good precautions not 
to o\ crdo the matter of realism. They took no 
no:cs aud a'/.owed their materials to be collected 
b> a^sinrlat or. instead of by force. Then they 
wated se\eral months before beginning to 
work ou: their story. — Saturday Evening 
i. » ■? . ■ 

Authors Should Study Botany. — It is a 

s'-a:^ t:.i'. •-*":,; ''ot :o be able to fit each month 

'ower. yet how many of 
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•us could do it ? How many could avouch from 
their own observing the perfection of knowl- 
edge which keeps Shakespeare so faithful in 
his many flower passages that you shall never — 
so it is said by botanists — find him coupling 
in a vase blossoms that do not bloom together. 
I once saw hawthorn flowered on April 9 at 
Torquay, and the dat€ has been fixed in my 
memory, but whether the swallows had arrived 
or no is no wav clear to me. Three lines in a 
notebook would have given an abstract of early 
spring, which memory could fill in and make a 
reality. Of course, there are notebooks and 
notebooks. There is, for instance, M. Zola's, 
who describes with a wealth of detail (in his 
" Faute de TAbb^ Mouret " ) a garden of sur- 
prising luxuriance, where narcissus, sunflower, 
and chrysanthemums — or blooms equally in- 
■compatible — flourished simultaneously. That 
is the notebook basing itself on the florist's 
catalogue, and I have always thought the pas- 
sage typical of M. Zola's method. — Loudon 
Daily News. 

A Disappointed Novelist. — A novelist who 
has written many stories, in the majority of 
which he has given the rein to his imagination, 
has lately had a grave disappointment. Some 
time ago — he was thirteen then, and the list of 
his published works is very long — he read a 
story which was set in a remote Spanish vil- 
lage. The description of the place fascinated 
him, and he managed to ascertain that there 
really was such a village. So he made up his 
mind that when he had escaped from the tyr- 
anny of school he would set himself to learn 
Spanish, and that when he had any money he 
would go and see the village and stop there a 
longtime — possibly'for the rest of his life if 
he could find anything to do. He grew up, and 
he actually did learn Spanish, but till recently 
he did not get to the village, though he trav- 
eled widely. At last — only a month or two 
ago — he found himself in Madrid. There was 
no railway to the village, — there never are to 
villages of this kind, — and so he hired a car- 
riage and drove by easy stages to the place of 
which he had dreamed so often during so many 
years. At last the carriage stopped suddenly 
outside a wayside inn, at whose doorway there 
lounged a slovenly peasant woman. He was 



told that he had arrived. There was not so 
much as a cottage anywhere near. The village 
was just a name on the map: what had charmed 
him as a boy and remained in his memory as a 
man was simply the invention of the novelist. 
— London Morning Post. 

Important Copyright Decision. — In Chi- 
cago there is a literary institution known as 
the Daily Story Publishing Company, which 
makes a business of selling fiction to daily 
papers. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat pur. 
chased the right to use stories furnished by^ 
this company, agreeing to print the usual copy- 
right notice with each one. Accidentally this 
notice was omitted in the case of one story, 
which was clipped by the American Press 
Association. Thereupon the Daily Story Pub- 
lishing Company sued the American Press 
Association. Both parties agreed to the state- 
ment of fact, leaving the question: Did the 
omission of the copyright notice by the Globe- 
Democrat give the American Press Association 
the right to appropriate the story .'' Judge 
Kohlsaat of the United States district court of 
Chicago decided in favor of the Daily Story 
Publishing Company. Therefore omission of 
the copyright notice does not deprive the owner 
of his rights. If this decision is sustained, lit- 
erary highwaymen will be compelled to be 
more circumspect in their operations. — Zions 
Herald, 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
The Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ] 



Enclosing an Envelope. — I have found by 
experience that in enclosing an envelope for 
possible return of a manuscript it is not well 
to use an envelope som-evvVv^.^ vwv'AV^x "^•iz^'CsNR. 
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one in which the manuscript is mailed and to 
enclose it flat. If that is done and the editor 
receiving the package cuts off the end of the 
outer envelope with a pair of shears to open it, 
he is quite likely to cut the end off the inner 
envelope at the same time, and so spoil it. For 
this reason I find it better to use envelopes of 
only one size, folding the envelope to be en- 
closed once across the middle before putting 
it in with the manuscript. Lately I have dis- 
covered that it is a good idea to open the flap 
'of the inner envelope before it is folded for 
insertion. It may be folded much more neatly 
^hus. A. M. G. 

Brooklyn, N, Y. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Through Luzon on Highways and Byways. By WilHs 
Bliss Wilcox. 235 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : Franklin 
Book Company. 1901. 

In October, 1898, when American military 
control was effective only in Manila and Cavite, 
Paymaster W. B. Wilcox of the U. S. S. "Mo- 
nadnock " obtained leave of absence for the 
purpose of exploring the northern portion of 
the island of Luzon. Accompanied by Cadet 
L. R. Sargent, Wilcox succeeded in making a 
six-weeks' trip through the interior of the 
island, returning in safety to report to Admiral 
Dewey his experiences and observations — now 
embodied in a most timely and interesting 
work. It was no simple undertaking. Here 
were two white officers, without other pro- 
tection than that afforded by their personal 
bravery and the then uncertain glamor of the 
name American ; without passes of safe con- 
duct, since upon application this favor had 
been refused by Aguinaldo, who then controlled 
through his adherents all this region, even the 
country between Manila and Cavite ; and with- 
out other escort or guidance than that furnished 
by five native servants who had never pene- 
trated the Luzon jungle. What they saw and 
how they journeyed, how with tireless per- 
sistence and pioneer courage they advanced 
from day to day, now on horseback, now by 
native boats and rafts, now by steers or buffa- 
loes, or, failing other means of transportation, 
following the trail on foot, — all is portrayed in 
virile style. h. c. b. 

A Summer Journby to Brazil. By Alice R. Humphrey. 
14S pp. Cloth. New York: Bonnell, Silver, & Co. 1900 

The experiences indicated in this pleasant 

little volume of travel were the result of three 

journeys to Brazil during characteristic periods 

in its recent political deveJopments. The au- 



thor first saw Brazil under the beneficent rule of 
Dom Pedro, who made the irretrievable blunder 
of attempting to play the role of republican 
emperor in a mixed society. Then she visited 
the country in the critical period following the 
revolution, and, lastly, when the era of discord 
had finally come to an end with the peaceful 
election of BraziTs first civilian president^ 
Senor De Campos Salles. Mention should be 
made of the excellent collection of illustrations 
in the book, and of the valuable appendix of 
eight chapters containing much interesting in- 
formation concerning economic and sociologi- 
cal questions as they present themselves in 
Brazil to-day. 

Elbmbnts of Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, Ph. D. 
240 pp. Cloth. $1.00. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1900. 

Dr. Newcomb unquestionably is the leading 
astronomer in this country to-day and among 
the foremost to be found in his field of science 
in the world. In the present volume of sixteen 
chapters he has had two objects in mind 
throughout: first, to condense those facts and 
laws of science that are of most interest and 
importance to an intelligent layman seeking to 
know something of the heavenly bodies and 
their relation to the earth, and, second, so to 
present the subject that as little formal mathe- 
matics, geometry, and physics as possible 
should be necessary to its mastery by a student 
who desires only a command of general ideas 
without purposing to make technical applica- 
tions of the science. The exposition is remark- 
ably clear and logical, and of especial value to 
the general reader is the last chapter, dealing 
with the history of astronomy. Dr. Newcomb's 
work will without doubt become a standard 
text-book for general use in the curriculum of 
high schools and colleges. 

Our Friend, Thb Charlatan. By George Gissing. 386 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. NewY«rk: Henry Holt & Co. 1901. 

A powerful story of the rise and fall of a 
scheming degenerate, written in the Gissing 
vein of pessimistic philosgphy, is *'Our Friend, 
The Charlatan." Dyce Lashmar starts in life 
at the age of twenty-seven, with no capital ex- 
cept a stolen '• bio-sociological " theory, to play 
the part of a political adventurer — to force his 
way into the company of "those great come- 
dians who rule the world." A clever handling 
of his superficial ideas, combined with a cer- 
tain power Lashmar possesses over a certain 
type of women, enables him to live on his wits, 
and nearly win an heiress and a seat in Parlia- 
ment — nearly, but not quite. The inevitable 
crash comes, upon the discovery of his "phi- 
losophy" by a jealous woman. The character 
of Lashmar suggests another portrayal of the 
demagogue by a master hand in the shape of 
Hope's "Quisante." But the Zenda author 
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created in his masterpiece a fitful genius, a 
born leader of men, with whom the '* Charla- 
tan " is comparable only in the extent of his 
ambition. Although obscured by superfluous 
detail, both in narration and character sketch- 
ing, Mr. Gissing's story never drags percepti- 
bly, and Lashmar is swept on to his unmasking 
— his undoing by the powers he had challenged 
in playing the game. H. c. b. 

An Englishman's Lovk-Lkttbrs. Being the missing 
answers to "An Englishwoman's Love-Letters." 249 pp. 
Cloth. New York: Lovell Book Company. 1901. 

"As he who treated her so cruelly has given 
her letters to the public, 1 now give his, and 
may God judge between him and her." Read- 
ing this, one is interested at the outset to insti- 
tute a comparison with the first collection of 
love-letters, the authorship of which is a secret 
still. This comparison results somewhat un- 
favorably to the man in the case. Although his 
letters may appear the cleverer bit of literature, 
they lack the genuine passion of the earlier 
series. Full of stray philosophy and literary 
criticism, they present no heart analogies, no 
spontaneity of the lover. His repeated declar- 
ations of passion and infatuation begin to 
weary one long before the inevitable rupture, 
and a love-letter seems no place for the exercise 
of such cleverness as is displayed in his theo- 
rizing. His head is better than his heart. As 
an unfeeling parody the book can be set down 
as a complete success. h. c. b. 
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Religious Journalism in England and America. Her- 
bert W. Horwill. Forum (38 c.) for July. 

The Case Against the Editor. Edward W. Bok. 
Ladies* Home Journal (13 c. ) for July. 

Boys and Girls in the Public Library. Harlan H. 
Ballard. St. Nicholas ( 28 c. ) for July. 

.Stories of Authors' Loves. Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
"The House of Life." With portraits. Clara E. Laughlin^ 
Delineator ( 18c. ) for July. 

Park.man at Lake Gborgr. Francis Parkman. Scrib- 
«*r'j(28 c.)for July. 

Some Famous Orators I Have Heard. George F. 
Hoar. Scribner's (28 c. ) for July. 

Matthew Arnold. W. C. Brownell. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) 
for July. 



RusKiN IN His Home. Anne O'Hagan. Munseys ( 13 c, )• 
for July. 

The Love Motive in Current Fiction. Richard Bur- 
ton. Book Buyer (23 c.) for July. 

The Art of Fiction Made Easy. Reprinted from Mac- 
millan's Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c ) for June i. 

William Studbs, Bishop of Oxford. Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
Reprinted from Literature in the Living Age (18 c. ) for 
June I. 

Literature and Democracy. Reprinted from Macmil- 
lan^s Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c ) for June 8. 

Poetry of the Sea. F. T. Bullen. Reprinted from Lit- 
erature in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for June 8. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



There will be no authorized life of Jean Inge- 
low published, but three of the late poet's 
friends have written a volume, entitled " Some 
Recollections of Jean Ingelow and Her Other 
Friends," which will soon be issued. 

The writing of the biography of Miss Char- 
lotte M. Yonge has been intrusted to Miss 
Christabel Rose Coleridge, the granddaughter 
of the poet. Miss Coleridge, who is the author 
of no less than fifteen novels, was intimately 
connected with Miss Yonge in the editorship 
of the Monthly Packet. 

The autobiography of Harry Furniss, the 
celebrated Punch caricaturist, will be published 
in London by Fisher Unwin in two volumes, 
including 300 illustrations. 

The Neale Publishing Company, Washing- 
ton, has the autobiography of Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston nearly ready. 

Thomas Wright, who is writing a biography 
of Charles Dickens, says that he has much 
material dealing with Dickens's boyhood and 
youth that never reached the first biographer, 
John Forster. 

Maurice Hewlett has suddenly changed his 
plans, has postponed his journey to Italy, and 
has taken a house in Scotland, presumably for 
working on his new novel dealing with a Scotch 
historical subject. He has received an invita- 
tion to deliver a course of lectures before 
American universities, and will probably come 
to the United States next winter. 

George Egerton wrote the " Love Letters of 
a Woman," published with the pseudonym 
*' Rosa Amorosa." 
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Alleyne Ireland has been commissioned by 
the University of Chicago to spend two years 
in the East, studying questions of colonial 
policy, especially with reference to the Phil- 
ippines. 

Paul du Chaillu is going to Russia for three 
or four years to study high and low life, with 
an announced intention of setting the country 
right before the world. 

Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Paul's Episcopal church, 
Overbrook, Penn., and will become a resident 
of New York. 

Peter Dunne, with health restored, has re- 
turned from Europe, and once more Mr. 
Dooley's philosophy is making its appearance 
in weekly installments. 

Charles Major is going on the lecture plat- 
form. 

Charles Hemstreet, whose " Nooks and 
Corners of Old New York *' has been success- 
ful, has resigned as night manager of the As- 
sociated Press local bureau in New York, 
after ten years' service, and will devote him- 
self entirely to literature. He is at present 
writing a historical romance. 

Herbert Spencer has adopted a strange de- 
vice for the purpose of keeping the contents of 
his autobiography a profound secret — perhaps 
also for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
it. He has divided the work into six parts, 
and is having each part set up in a different 
printing establishment, lest some enterprising 
newspaper should get hold of it. 

Emile Zola has just refused an offer of 
$100,000 for three books. " I once walked the 
streets of Paris in danger of starvation," he 
said, *' but I am not starving now at the age 
of sixty-one." 

J. M. Barrie and his wife are coming to the 
United States for a short visit in the autumn. 

The minor poet and essayist known as A. 
Mary F. Robinson, and later as Mme. l)ar- 
mesteter, has married a second time, and is 
now Mme. Mary Duclaux. 

Tolstoy is in far from satisfactory health. 
He suffers from intermittent fever and has 
liver trouble. 



The Penn Publishing Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is desirous of securing good manu- 
scripts of four classes: First, stories for girls 
from twelve to seventeen years of age; second, 
stories for boys from twelve to seventeen years 
of age ; third, stories for children of seven to 
twelve years of age ; and, fourth, adult fiction. 
This house is in good standing, and authors 
who submit manuscripts will be sure to get 
honorable treatment. 

George Gissing has been staying at Sand- 
gate with H. G. Wells, and the sojourn by the 
sea has done much to improve his health. 
Nevertheless, his doctors forbid him to return 
to Paris, where he has lived and worked for so 
many months. The lung weakness from which 
he suffers demands the open-air treatment, 
which has brought renewed strength to so many 
in like case, and he will probably spend the 
summer on the Cotswold hills. 

■ 

The Gentleman^s Magazine^ a fashion maga- 
zine for men, will be started in August in Chi- 
cago. It will have regular monthly fashion 
plates done by well-known artists. William 
Henry Baker is to be the editor, and the 
Wardrobe Publishing Company will publish 
the magazine. 

With the June number Modes ( New York ) ap- 
peared in a new form, a little smaller in length 
and width, but with twice as many pages as be- 
fore. Hereafter Modes will have a complete 
story each month, and new departments on home 
furnishing and decoration, seasonable millinery, 
health and toilet hints, needlework, cooking, etc. 

Curious studios adopted by artists for their 
work are described by Mr. Walter Goodman 
in the Magazine of Art { New York ) for June 
under the title of "Artists' Studios: as They 
Were and as They Are." 

**The Great Scoop," by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well, begun in the Youth's Companioniox June 
6, is a serial story of life in a newspaper office. 

Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend died in Gal- 
veston June 7, aged sixty-nine. 

Sir Walter Besant died in London June 9, 
aged sixty-four. 

Robert Buchanan died in London June 9, 
aged fifty-nine. 
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LITERARY WORK AS ART, OR TRADE. 



Literary pursuit must be either an art or a 
trade. It can be both only to those rare indi- 
viduals who have gained such renown that 
whatever they write is salable because they 
write it. An artist may employ his gifts and 
attainments in trade, but there is a broad dif- 
ference between art work and artistic work. 
The more artistic work, the better. Let us 
encourage endeavor to attain the ability to 
say things well, even if the thing said is of no 
nobler purpose than the record of a horse 
auction; let us also consider the material 
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conditions and observe how they affect the 
writer. 

Nothing new or wonderful will be set down 
here. It occurs to me simply that it may be 
worth while to call attention to some familiar 
things, first of which is the discovery made by 
almost every young writer that the world does 
not want his best work. Earnest, thoughtful 
to a degree, with more or less of the artistic 
temperament, he moves upon the publishers, 
who constitute the ramparts of the literary 
world, with matter that reflects his high pur- 
pose and that fairly aches with the care he has 
bestowed upon it. I am not supposing that 
the matter submitted is a sermon, an essay, a 
novel with a purpose, a poem, or any other 
special form ; but, whatever it is, it is the re- 
sult of that inner compulsion that sends some 
of us to writing stories, some of us to compos- 
ing music, some of us to painting pictures, 
some of us to" inventing machinery. It em- 
bodies our particular view, it throbs with our 
distinct personality, and in all human proba- 
bility it is highly original. We may not 
be conscious of all this, but we do know 
that we have done good work. We have 
kindled to the impulse and have thrilled under 
the effects that we expect to produce upon 
others. 

This is art work pure and simple, and the 
publishers do not want it. They argue, with 
every appearance of authority, that the world 
does not want it. They are right, and there 
is good reason for it. I will suggest the 
reason, briefly, a little later. One day, the 
writer, under one impulse or another, "dashes 
off" something that is utterly commonplace, 
and his disgust quite equals his surprise when 
he sells it readily. This, doubtless, has been 

H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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artistic work. The habit of felicitous expres- 
sion being upon him, he has made an effective 
setting-forth of a trivial subject, and he finds 
that it pays. 

Plenteous repetition of these experiences 
teaches at last a lesson, which is conned with 
different results, according to the ambition, the 
temperament, and the circumstances of the 
writer. If he be content to write solely for the 
sake of revenue, he turns his literary work into 
a trade, or craft, and becomes a hack. By 
studious devotion to the taste of the day and 
by unflagging industry, a hack may earn a 
respectable living. He will do wisely if he 
takes a salaried situation in a newspaper ofiice. 
If he be indomitably an artist, he may con. 
descend to write pot-boilers, for the sake of 
winning time to turn out the precious art work 
in which his personality speaks ; or, if he be 
rarely sensible, he will seek an occupation in 
which there is no demand upon his pen and de- 
vote the small leisure it brings him to patient 
production of a few good things. Better this 
than over-production of many commonplaces, 
not so much because dabbling in the common- 
place may vitiate style of thought and expres- 
sion ; for the strong character will ever rise 
superior to the pot-boiling habit when the 
opportunity comes; but because as the re- 
sponsibilities of life increase with years, the 
opportunities for art work grow less and less. 

I should like to see more writers view their 
work as an art. It is from that inner compul- 
sion that eventually come the books and poems 
that are valuable contributions to the world*s 
literature. It grieves me to see so many 
young writers make the natural mistake of sup- 
posing that they can pursue their art and make 
a trade of it at the same time. There are some 
who can do so. They are peculiarly gifted. 
It does not follow that they are greatly gifted. 
Here is the point : success depends not so 
much upon the manner of saying as upon 
the thing said. This is a pity, if we are to 
view literature as an art, but it is a fact. Pub- 
lic taste changes from time to time. He who is 
so peculiarly gifted that he speaks for his time 
will succeed. The other, whose gifts and 
attainments may be immensely superior, will 
fail. His works may be, will be, greater than 



those of the successful man, viewed in their 
workmanship, but they will not be productive 

of revenue, because they lie out of the atmos- 
phere of their time. Fortunate is the artist 
who naturally speaks in the current of his con- 
temporaries. 

It is possible for the artist whose individu- 
ality is not in tune with his time to force a 
recognition of himself. He may be a lifetime 
about it, or he may succeed soon enough to 
pass his last years in comfort ; but such an 
artist must struggle incessantly. Is it not 
better that his struggle should not be compli- 
cated by necessity of making his living by his 
art works ? Keep the art work free from the 
struggle for existence, that it may remain pure. 
The constant temptation is to subordinate 
one's personality to the demands of the time, 
that is to say, to the market. Better, then, not 
to be the "professional " writer, but a clerk, or 
a mechanic, or a school teacher, and devote 
leisure time to sincere production. 

To recur to the attitude of the world as epito- 
mized by the publishers, I have said that it is 
right, and I speak from experiences as bitter, 
probably, as any that fall to writers. It is 
nearly twenty years since I writhed under the 
humiliating conviction that my best work was 
condemned to the solitary admiration of my- 
self. Pardon a personal note; I wish 
merely to make clear that I am giving no pul- 
pit admonition. As I see it now, there are a 
few artists in each generation who are born; 
that is to say, they come to the maturity of 
their powers early, and they are gifted to speak 
for their time. In the vast majority of in- 
stances, the artist develops by stages. His 
powers grow. At twenty he is stirred mightily 
by the impulse to create, and that stirring is 
morally certain to mislead him, or at all events 
to befog his judgment, for at twenty he will 
produce the things of twenty. They may be 
as earnest and thoughtful as you will, but they 
will be the things of twenty, nevertheless. 
The world does want a man's best work, — a 
man's, be it understood, not a boy's, — but the 
boy must do his best work patiently, to the end 
that when he has become the man his mature 
expression may be worth while. And at that, 
he will have to force his mature work upon the 
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world, which is slow to appreciate a new, that 
is to say, a strange and perhaps disconcerting, 
presentation. 

Every consideration of this matter leads me 
to much the same conclusion. Think for a 
moment of the. wonderful spread of education. 
A writer is no longer distinguished by his 
vocation. Everybody writes. He who cannot 
is not educated; he who does not is singularly 
considerate of his fellowmen. To be dis- 
tinguished as a writer, then, one must do im- 
mensely better work than might have made him 
fame and fortune in a past generation. That 
is perhaps the strongest reason of all why 
persons who are gifted should avoid making a 
trade of their gifts. That is, do not enter upon 
literature as a profession. Make it the avoca- 
tion, to the end that fewer things shall be pro 
duced, each one of the few better for the 
longer period of gestation. 1 could write 
a book full of ** practical " suggestions to 
those who aim to make their livings by writ- 



ing. " The Ready Author " ; " Plain Hints to 
Novelists"; "Easy School of Literature"; 
and so on. I like all those titles; but the 
first chapter in each one would be '* Don*t." 

Do you tell me that writing is your one gift? 
that you would suffer if you could not give it 
exercise? You are yet very young if you do 
not realize that suffering is — not essential to 
success, maybe, but apparently inseparable 
from it. Better suffer the drudgery of shop 
work, the counter, the schoolroom, than let 
your gift suffer from misuse. But if you must 
write, if you are bravely content to endure 
poverty, years of fight for a small meed of ap- 
preciation, if as the true artist your greatest 
compensation comes from the doing of the work, 
then write away, and God bless you ! You are 
in for a plenty of suffering, and such books as 
are suggested under the mentioned titles will 
be of no use to you. 

Frederick R. Burton. 

YONKBRS, N. Y. 



TOPICS FOR AUTHORS. 



John Jameson Jenkins sat in the fourth-story 
back room of a third-class boarding-house on a 
side street of the great Babylon which a good 
many Nebuchadnezzars have built, disturbing 
with his hand the roots of his hair in a vain 
attempt to dig out a supremely masterful idea 
s for a story which would prove of such entranc- 
ing interest that a dozen publishers would at 
once compete for its publication. The story 
idea, however, would not shoot, and Jenkins 
turned wearily away from his rough-penciled 
notes to contemplate for a disagreeable instant 
a by no means dainty billet from the landlady, 
reminding him that four weeks' board was in 
arrears. Inspired with desperate energy, Jen- 
kins thereupon returned to his pad, when a 
bright idea struck him— an idea, however, 
quite apart from the story line. Instead of 



trying to find some one absorbing subject to 
write about, why not write upon all subjects at 
once ? Stories are awkward things : it is dif- 
ficult to invent one's characters, and hard to 
make them say or do anything after they have 
been found, and heartless to kill them off in 
the last chapter. Moreover, any one story is 
interesting only to one style of person. Why 
not, then, eschew stories altogether, and, in- 
stead of writing a tale, harrowing or otherwise, 
on a single theme, string a large number of 
themes together, so that each reader will be 
apt to find some topic among the lot that suits 
him ? To be sure, the logical thread on which 
Jenkins purposed to string all these various 
beads of thought was rather tenuous, consist- 
ing, as it did, solely of the idea of suggesting, 
within the compass of a single article, topics 
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for authors, leaving either plodding author or 
else the brilliant reader to fill them out as he 
might. And this is what John Jameson Jenkins 
wrote : — 

TOPICS FOR AUTHORS.* 

The following are suggested as promising 
themes for literary treatment, either in periodi- 
cals or booklets. The list, as will appear from 
its perusal, is sufficiently varied to suit all 
tastes. 

"The Function of Imagination in the Equip- 
ment of the Historian.*' 

"Conjectural History in the Nineteenth 
Century.** 

" How Long has the Twentieth Century 
Been With Us?** 

"Are Americans American ?** 

" The Value of Military Men as Lecturers 
on Peace.'* 

" Idealistic Tendencies in Modern Agricul- 
tural Reports.** 

" Realism as an Art Well Worth Losing.** 

" Docs Half the World Know How the 
Other Half Fights?'* 

" Seed-Thoughts for Toilers in Sweat- 
shops.** 

" Literature as a Means to Polite Indigence.** 

" Love letters of a Sioux Chief.** 

" Confessions of a Confirmed Dyspeptic.** 

" Ten Thousand Ways for a Woman to Make 
a Living.** 

"The Making of a Bonnet — in Three 
Chapters.** 

" Reminiscences of Noted Americans who 
Never Existed.** 

" The Heart of a Horse.'* 
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" The Itter Irreligiousnessof the Religious 
Novel." 

" Reflections of a Hotel Mirror.** 

" Idiots At Large.** 

" Fads, and How to Stop Them.** 

"Be Your Own Builer — in Twenty 
Lessons.** 

" The Age of * Auto *-ism.'* 

" The Passing of the Hat.** 

"Psychology as a Rational Explanation of 
Congressional' Eccentricities." 

" How to Bring up a Family on Five Millions 
a Year.** 

" Emigration the Hope of America.** 

" How to be Happy, Though an Editor.** 

" What will Cuba and the Philippines Da 
With Us?** 

" Noted Collectors Who Have Met Me.** 

" Kindergarten Work for Old Men in their 
Second Childhood.** 

" Women*s Clubs : What are They For ? " 

" Self-made Men, and How to Put up With 
Them.** 

" The Dialect of the Slums, and How to Ac- 
quire It.** 

" View-points in Criminology.** 

" Self-Realization and its Effect on Poor 
Funds.** 

" Comedy and Tragedy of a Contributor's 
Life.** 

"There!** said Jenkins, " I guess thst that 
list is long enough to make an article.** And 
he immediately despatched it — forethought- 
fully accompanying it with the proper return 
postage — to the Tri- Weekly Review of the 
Whole Universe. C. A, S. Dwight, 

Clostbr, N. J. 



TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 



I'ntil a race of perfect mortals shall have 
been evolved, it is probable that printers will 
continue to make blunders. No matter how 
careful the writer may be to spell and punctu- 
ate correctly, sooner or later his manuscript 
will fall into the hands of a careless typesetter, 
H'/jo %%'iIJ perpetrate the most amusing rubbish 



out of serious things, and pervert the author's 
meaning into absurdity. 

The printer is not always to blame. Some* 
times it is the writer who is at fault by leaving 
words irritatingly uncertain. Often it happens 
that the printer improves the copy, inserts 
punctuation marks which the writer carelessly 
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omits, and puts in missing letters in misspelled 
words. Sometimes, however, he tries to im- 
prove copy, and bungles. 

Quite common slips are in figures — a cipher 
being substituted for a six, or three and eight 
getting mixed. Proper names are apt to suffer 
severely unless written with unusual care. A 
word like *' Republican " can be guessed, if not 
written out, but a name like *' Cornwall" may 
easily be transformed into "Commell" or 
" Comwall." It may be said that " a " and '* o " 
and "n"and **u" are offending letters about 
as frequently as "r." No matter how sharply 
the penman makes the tops of ** u," the printer 
in his haste will misread it and make an 



"n." 



The writer should note carefully the general 
appearance of a word and see whether it does 
not bear a dangerous resemblance to some 
other word not intended. It is to be expected 
that a printer will occasionally leave out a 
letter, as in " subsidary," but he ought not to 
be guilty of inserting a superfluous letter. 

Some points are matters of taste, such as 
*' Morte Darthur," or " Morte d'Arthur," when 
one refers to Malory's old romance. For my 
part I am willing to speak of Thomas Hughes' 
** Misfortunes of Arthur" without adding an 
extra "s" after the apostrophe. 

In the case of quotations, it is better for the 
writer to use a pencil or another pen, so as to 
make a marked difference in the appearance 
of the writing. In indicating quotation marks, 
it is a good plan to use a blue pencil. There 
is no mistake about them then. 

It is the rapid writer who gives the printer 
most trouble. The writer who is painstaking 
in his chirography saves time when h^ comes 
to proofreading, for he has fewer errors to 
correct. The printer ought to appreciate good 
writing and be careful in printing it. 

An objectionable habit is that of inserting 
an omitted letter above the word. Better 
erase the word and rewrite it entire in legible 
form. 

It has always been my endeavor to keep on 
amicable terms with the printer by giving him 
clean copy, distinctly written, and with no 
words misspelled or puzzling, and yet it has 
been my misfortune to fare sadly, at times. 



with the man of types. I recall some rather 
amusing instances. 

A printer in New York City, who ought to 
be well educated, changed " fame " to **form " 
in the following sentence, much to my mortifi- 
cation : *' Like his brother, Charles Tennyson 
Turner, he was not appreciated at his full 
worth, his fame being overshadowed by that of 
the distinguished singer of 'In Memoriam' and 
* Idylls of the King.'" Another bad break in 
the same article was this : '* He is to be classed 
with the signs of talent, but not of genius." 
"Singers " is easily mistaken for "signs," and 
it is not surprising that the printer misread the 
word, but the proofreader should have noticed 
that it made nonsense. Both printer and 
proofreader allowed "gloreis" for "glories" 
to stand unchallenged ; likewise " Ariedne " 
for "Ariadne," and "Jaff " for "Japp." As 
my corrected proof was returned to the office 
too late, these blemishes appeared in the pub- 
lished article. 

Another New York printer changed "vein" 
into " view " in this sentence : " His poetry 
was in a different vein." 

In a passage from Tennyson's " Becket," — 

" And there stole into the city a breath 
Full of the meadows, and it minded oae 
Of the sweet woods of Clifford." 

"woods " was changed to ''words." 

I mention some other slips in the proofs of 
notes to Tennyson's "Idylls of the King": 
"Compounded" for "confounded"; "Men- 
nius " for " Nennius " ; " explanation " for 
" exclamation " ; " wora " for " word " ; " Blays " 
for " Bleys " ; " towns " for " towers " ; 
" nightly " for "knightly " ; " flesh " for " flash " ; 
"Swineburne " for "Swinburne"; "Opollo" 
for "Apollo"; "as" for "is"; "1889" for 
" 1859 " ; and " Endinburgh " for *♦ Edinburgh." 
One joke at the printer's expense is too good 
to keep secret. In a note on the lines from 
" The Passing of Arthur," 

" And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 
Look in upon battle/* 

I cited "old ghosts" and was astonished to 

find instead " old sports." I don't know 

whether this printer was a humorist or not ; 

I suspect not. 

Eugene Parsons, 
Chicago, 111. 
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recently issued : " This cloud that tried to 
stand in the way of their youthful joy was only 
a false report, whose bitter taste could not 
splinter the radiance of their happiness 
Very likely it is the best thing in the book. 



Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be ^osely condensed ; the ideal length is about 

1,000 words. 

* 

The news that Alfred Austin is going to 
publish a volume made up of his laureate 
verse has not been received with unparalleled 
enthusiasm. 

The literature of the mixed metaphor is en- 
riched by the following sentence from a novel 
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One of the most common errors in manu- 
script-making is the omission of the hyphen in 
compound adjectives, such as *' salmon-tinted,** 
" half-suppressed," " clear-eyed." The hyphen 
is as necessary in such cases as a period is at 
the end of a sentence. 

There are two Andrew Langs and two Robert 
Bridgeses and two Winston Churchills. But 
there is only one Laura Jean Libbey. 

• « 
Armand Charpentier has defied superstition 
by having his latest book, which he calls " Les 
Treize Jours d' Annette," composed by thirteen 
compositors, bound by thirteen bookbinders, 
printed by thirteen machines in thirteen 
editions, and published June 13. He hopes, 
doubtless, that it will have more than thirteen 
readers. 

Coupled with the announcement that J. M. 
Barrie is at work on a new book, comes the 
statement that "the greatest secrecy is being 
preserved as to its story and title." Perhaps 
the publishers will be persuaded to let out little 
tantalizing hints about it by-andby. 

The paragraph about Sucass in the "News 
and Notes " of The Writer for June was 
based on information which^ it seems, was in- 
correct. Sucass is now published by the Suc- 
cess Company. James H. McGraw, president 
of the McGraw-Marden Company, has sold his 
interest to his principal partners, O. S. Mar- 
den and Edward E. Higgins, with whom the 
control of the property, together with the edi- 
torial and business management, will continue. 

♦ 
• « 

Referring to the death of "Orpheus C. 

Kerr," the Chicago Inter-Ocean names as the 

other .American humorists of note Charles F. 

Browne ("Artemus Ward"), David R. Locke 
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^("Petroleum V. Nasby"), and Henry W. 
Shaw ("Josh Billings"), and the Boston Her- 
ald xtm?ix\is that the list is not complete, add- 
ing the names of " Max Adeler " (misspelled 
" Adler" by the Herald), the Danbury News 
man (James M. Bailey), and B. P. Shillaber 
("Mrs. Partington"). Certainly no such list 
is complete without the names of Edgar Wil- 
liam Nye ("Bill Nye"), Robert Barr ("Luke 
Sharp"), Charles B. Lewis ("M. Quad"), 
Charles G. Leland ("Hans Breitmann"), Rob- 
ert J. Burdette, and S. L. Clemens ("Mark 
Twain "), not to mention Thomas C. Halibur- 
ton ("Sam Slick"), Peter F.Dunne ("Mr. 
Dooley"), George Ade, and E. W. Townsend 
("Chimmie Fadden " ). 

Ik » 
A number of subscribers have written to 
The Writer to call attention to a typograph- 
ical error in the July number that ought not to 
have escaped the editor's attention. The quo- 
tation from Poe's " Raven " in the article on 
"Some Ethics on Verse-writing" should 
read : — 

" Swung by seraphim whose fpot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor." 

Mr. Urmy, by the way, used the quotation to 
illustrate Poe's choice of beautiful and charac- 
teristic words. One might ask, however, how 
a foot-fall could well " tinkle " on a tufted 
floor. , w. H. H. 
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Perhaps the reason why there are so few 
really successful juvenile periodicals is that 
the demand for juvenile literature is to a very 
considerable extent supplied by the religious 
press in the form of Sunday school books and 
publications. Then, too, many magazines and 
weekly papers, both religious and secular, con- 
tain children's and young folks' departments, as 
well as stories and other matter interesting to 
young readers and within their comprehension. 
The Sunday school papers and library books 
are furnished without any cost to speak of to 
those who want them. Thus the place for the 
secular juvenile periodical is comparatively 
small ; still there is yet room for good publica- 
tions of this kind, but to be successful they 



must contain the kind of reading that young 
people like, written by persons who have not 
forgotten what interested and pleased them 
when they were boys and girls. j. c. w. 

Kanawha Fali-s, W. Va. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics 5hould be 
directed elsewhere.] 



( I. ) Does the novel of purpose, admittedly 
such, find a permanent place in the litera- 
ture of an age or of a nation? If so, cite 
instances. 

(2.) Why is it that poetry finds so indiffer- 
ent a market ? Is it on account of its medioc- 
rity.'* Or is the public taste opposed to poetry ? 

(3.) Are Edwin Markham's poems read 
mostly for their fine poetic touch, or because of 
the doctrines they are supposed to inculcate ? 
I have heard critics state it both ways. d. m. 

[(i.) There is no reason why a purpose 
novel, just because it is a purpose novel, should 
fail to become a part of enduring literature. 
If the author has sufficient talent and his story 
is worth telling for the story's sake, the fact 
that it elucidates a theory, or is written to 
bring readers to some particular way of think- 
ing, or to urge them to some line of action, will 
not keep it from winning lasting fame. It is 
true that most purpose novels do not live long, 
but that is because in most cases the author, 
in writing, thinks more of his purpose than of 
the story he is telling. " Uncle Tom's Cabin " 
is, perhaps, the best example in modern litera- 
ture of a purpose novel that has outlived the 
time for which it was written ; but while the 
sales of the book are large to-day, it is not 
read now so much because of its intrinsic value 
as because of its historical interest, and in 
many northern homes to-day children are not 
allowed to read it. 

(2.) It is hard to sell poetry, unless it is of 
unusual excellence, or is offered by an author 
of established reputation, chiefly because so 
much good verse is offered gratuitously to edi- 
tors. The public taste is not opposed to poetry, 
and never will be. There was never so much 
good poetry written and published as at the 
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present time — and some of the very best, by 
the way, is originally published in the news- 
papers. 

(3.) Edwin Markham's poems are not read 
by any large circle of cultivated readers. His 
" Man with a Hoe " attracted wide attention 
both because of its felicity of expression and 
because of the idea which it advanced. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the great mass of 
the people who talked about it diligently really 
understood it. — w. h. h.] 



I want to find out who wrere the first Ameri- 
can publishers to reprint the works of Oliver 
Goldsmith as they appeared in England, and 
who were the first to publish a collected edition 
of his works. I do not imagine that Austin 
Dobson*s bibliography at the end of his delight- 
ful Life of Goldsmith was directed to cata- 
loguing such issues. Can any of your corre- 
spondents help me ? c. w. 



For " C. W." inquiring in the June Writer : 
"The Child's Own Book," London, was re- 
printed in America from English plates in 1830. 
It has been *' edited *' and '* revised and cor- 
rected " for successive editions over there. In 
the long period since this popular juvenile 
appeared among us the style of writing for 
children has been so revolutionized that more 
renovating is indicated for those wishing to use 
its contents for publication. A singular misfit 
in bulk for small hands, the volume is quite a 
treasury of German classical nursery and fairy 
literature. l. s. g. 

Boston, Mass. 



pincotfs for July, was born in Japan, in a 
Buddhist temple, of American parents. Mrs. 
Harrell has lived for years in the far East. In 
the United States her home has been in the 
mining camps and cities of the far West, as 
well as in New York city and the South. She 
has written short stories illustrating life in 
these widely different environments. Mrs. 
Harrell has long been a special correspondent 
of the Japan Gazette of Yokohama, which is 
one of the foremost English papers of the far 
East. Articles from her pen on the Orient and 
the South frequently appear in the New York 
Tribune. She has had a series of " Japanese 
Folk-Lore Tales," quaintly illustrated by old- 
fashioned Japanese artists, running for six 
months past in Cassell's Little Folks. In the 
February number of the Pocket Magazine is 
Mrs. Harreirs story, " Ushi Toki," which, she 
claims, is a more probable picture of what a 
Japanese woman would do when left by her 
"American husband" than is the delightful — 
but unconvincing — "Madam Butterfly" of 
John Luther Long. Mrs. Harrell says: "So 
small a part does sentiment (as understood in 
the Occident ) play in the Orient, that it is with 
a feeling of despair that I receive requests to 
write ' charming Oriental love stories.* Prob- 
lem plays and novels would be much nearer 
the truth of the matter." In Pearson's Sep- 
tember number will appear one of Mrs. Har- 
rell's Japanese fairy tales, and she has other 
Oriental work on hand, but, alas ! — no " charm- 
ing love stories." 



WRITERS OF THE DAY- 



Mary Applewhite Bacon, whose story, " Lark- 
spur," was printed in Harper^s Monthly for 
June, is a native of Georgia, and for some 
years has been closely identified with the edu- 
cational work of the state. In the midst of 
very heavy school duties she has contributed 
one or two articles to the New England Maga- 
zine, the Sunday School Times, and iht Living 
Church, and she has written occasionally for 
Georgia papers. 

"Harold Ballagh " (Mrs. Carrie Elizabeth 
Harrell ), who wrote " A Chinese Cue " in Lip- 



Christine Wood Bullwinkle, whose story, 
" The Petunia Baby," appeared in the New 
England Magazine for June, is the wife of a 
young business man living in New York city. 
The descendant of generations of cultivated 
people, her talent is many-sided, and she has 
a natural taste for verse writing, prose writing, 
music, and art. A musician always, she began 
to compose music at the age of fourteen, and 
the manuscript was accepted for publication 
with good results. She is a graduate of the 
National Conservatory, and has won reputation 
as a composer, her specialty being Japanese 
music. She has contributed poems to many of 
the leading New York publications. "The 
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Petunia Baby" is a touching -little story, and 
its appearance will lead magazine readers to 
look for other stories from Mrs. Bullwinkle's 
pen. 

Harriet T. Comstock, whose serial, "A Boy 
of a Thousand Years Ago," began in the July 
number of •$*/. Nicholas, h^s been writing for 
several years. Her first work, a little sketch 
of child-life, was published in -the Christian 
Register of Boston, and has been followed in 
the columns of that paper, and in those of the 
New York Observer, the Churchman, the 
Brooklyn Sunday Eagle, and other publica- 
tions, by a series of such sketches and stories 
for children. . ** The Bouncer " appeared in 
Munsey's Puritan, prettily illustrated, about 
two years ago. ** Letters from Montauk" dur- 
ing the army encampment there and from the 
Pan-American exposition are in a different 
vein. "Cedric the Saxon," published first 
serially in the Churchman, has just been issued 
in book form by Whittaker of New York, and 
is based on an incident of early English his- 
tory. " A Bpy of a Thousand Years Ago " 
deals with the childhood of Alfred the Great, 
whose millennial anniversary is celebrated this 
year. It adheres as closely to history as is 
possible, in view of the meagre records of the 
time, and is intended to be of value in interest- 
ing the youthful mind in historical subjects. 
Mrs. Comstock lives in Flatbush, N. Y., and 
devotes to writing such time as she can spare 
from her children. 



Ethel M. Kelley, who wrote the poems, "My 
Heart Hath a Song," in the July Century, and 
" The Promised Land," in Lippincotfs for 
July, lives in Detroit, and is only twenty-three 
years old. Her family removed to Detroit from 
Massachusetts about five years ago. Miss 
Kelley has been writing for about five years, 
her first poem having appeared in Munsey^s 
Magazine. Since then she has contributed to 
nearly all the standard magazines. The Smart 
Set publishes something of hers nearly every 
month. 

Lora S. La Mance, who wrote the paper, 
" The Men Who Signed the Declaration of 
Independence," in Lippincott's for July, was 



born in Indiana, but claims Missouri as her 
home. She lives in a quiet valley, hemmed in 
by the oak-crowned hills of the famously beau- 
tiful South Ozark mountains. Mrs. La Mance 
drifted into literary work» rather than entered 
into it with a definite ambition to become an 
author. From her father's side she inherited 
a remarkable bent toward history and abstruse 
study, while from her mother, a poet of no 
mean order, she received the gift of expressing 
her thoughts with clearness. Mrs. La Mance's 
first tontribution was to a technical journal, 
on a subject that she had been studying. It 
found an audience, and this led to work in 
other lines. Mrs. La Mance writes rapidly, 
but only after she has studied her subject from 
every point of view ; and if she fancies that 
the finished sketch or story is obscufe or inar- 
tistic, she will rewrite it three or four times 
over, if need be, to eliminate these faults. She 
has lately completed her most ambitious work 
— her only novel — a love story of the good 
old-fashioned sort, but with a setting of plot 
and incident entirely off the beaten track. In 
writing this story she lived it, and the char- 
acters became men and women of flesh and 
blood to her. It is this strong imagination and 
concentration of thought that gives her the 
liking for old, half-forgotten incidents of his- 
tory, and sets her to telling them anew to the 
public. 

Elizabeth Morgan, who wrote the story, 
"Elizabeth and Her Grandmother," in St. 
Nicholas for July, was born in Connecticut, 
and has lived for some years in Virginia. Her 
work has consisted entirely of short stories, 
which have appeared at intervals in Harper^'s 
Weekly, the Evening Post, the Youth's Com- 
panion, and other publications. 



Ina Brevoort Roberts, whose novel, " The 
Lifting of a Finger," is the main feature of 
Lippincotfs Magazine for August, lived as a 
child in Philadelphia, but during the last fifteen 
of her twenty-seven years she has lived in or 
near New York. She went to boarding schools 
from the time she was six years old until 
she was twelve, then to public schools until 
she was fifteen, when a period of ill healthi 
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that lasted for several years, cut short her 
school education. At nineteen she took a 
position in the office of a firm of lawyers, where 
she remained until she was married — at twenty- 
one — to J. Edwards Roberts. It is four 
years since Mrs. Roberts began to write, and 
three since her first story appeared in print. 
Before the writing of " The Lifting of a Fin- 
ger " her work consisted entirely of short 
stories and articles. *' The Lifting of a Finger " 
is her first novel, and thfe J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany was the first publishing house to jvhich 
she sent it. 



George S. Wasson, who wrote the story, 
"The Works on the Schooner Harvester," in 
the July Atlantic, is a marine artist by profes- 
sion, and twelve years ago built a house on the 
coast of Maine, where he has a small yacht 
and the sea in all its moods within stone's 
throw. His literary work has included a 
couple of articles in Outing, four or five in the 
Boston Transcript, and eight taken by the 
Youth'' s Companion, besides the Atlantic 
story. Nearly all are sea-stories of the Maine 
coast. Mr. Wasson has been on most intimate 
terms with the fishermen on the coast of Maine 
for eighteen years, and has accumulated mate- 
rial wholly unaccessible to the casual visitor. 
*' The Works on the Schooner Harvester'* is 
really his first attempt at boiling down his 
material into a story of any length. 



Harvey Maitland Watts, author of the sonnet, 
♦* To a Butterfly in the City," in Lippincott' s 
for July, is on the editorial writing staff of the 
Philadelphia Press, for which paper he also 
writes the musical criticisms. ]\Ir. Watts is a 
member of the well-known Pegasus Club of 
Philadelphia, which includes in its member- 
ship a number of Philadelphia's well-known 
literary men, and his sonnet is one of a series 
depicting and philosophizing on city life. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Besant. — A visitor at Sir Walter Besant's 
house remembers one odd part of the novel- 
ist's method of composition. On a big card on 
his desk were written all the names of the 



characters in his novel, with descriptions, rela- 
tionship, etc., written opposite to them, like 
elaborate descriptions of dramatis personae in 
a play. On other cards were synopses of plots, 
chapters, and scenes. — New York Tribune. 

Braddon. — Miss Braddon uses the ordinary 
living-room of the house as her literary work- 
shop. The other members of the family come 
in and out, talk, laugh, sing even; but this, it 
is said, does not affect her in the least. The 
author of "Lady Audley's Secret" writes in 
truly feminine fashion, seated in a low chair 
by the fireside, using a pad held firmly upon 
the knee, the left hand grasping a little ink 
bottle, with the middle finger carefully pro- 
tected against stains by a thimble. As to the 
speed with which Miss Braddon writes, "Lady 
Audley's Secret," which lifted her into notice 
and fortune, occupied her precisely two months. 
— Philadelphia Times. 

Dobson. — Austin Dobson, who has retired 
with a pension from his position as principal 
of a department of the London board of trade, 
wanted to be an engineer, and was being pre- 
pared for that profession when his parents per- 
suaded him to choose the civil service. He 
entered the London board of trade in 1856 as a 
.clerk, and the poems and biographical works 
which have made him one of the leading 
English writers of the day began to appear 
soon thereafter in English periodicals. In 
addition to the board of trade pension, he will 
receive, through the efforts of Arthur Balfour^ 
an annual allowance of $1,250 from the crown 
as a recognition of "his distinguished service 
to literature and his eminence as a poet." Mr. 
Dobson was sixty-one years old January 18. — 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Fiske. — The late John Fiske, like many 
other philosophers, had absolutely no business 
ability, and knew nothing about the value of 
money. He had so much annoyance, indeed, 
about contracts, and royalties, and things of 
the sort, that finally his publishers made an 
arrangement with him which simplified his 
life and relieved him from the necessity of 
taking thought for the morrow. He agreed to 
let them have everything that he wrote, with a 
certain fixed minimum of production. The 
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publishers, on their side, agreed to pay him in 
their turn a definite and quite liberal annual in- 
come for the rest of his life. This arrange- 
ment worked very smoothly, and from the 
time when it went, into effect Dr. Fiske was 
wholly free from monetary cares. — New York 
Com m ercia I A dvsi^iser. 

Some time ago, in referring to the amount 
of work that he had done, Dr. Fiske is re- 
ported to have said: **It has always been 
necessary for me to earn money. I have had 
a use for every dollar I have earned. I have 
always written to support myself and family 
from the time I was graduated and began to 
look about for a profession. I wrote at first 
for the magazines and newspapers. I was not 
always able to do what 1 wished to do right 
away. I had to earn money to keep things 
going, and my magazine and newspaper writ- 
ing for some time kept me from writing books. 
My first book was not published until I had 
worked eleven years as an active man of 
letters.*' — New York Christian Advocate. 

Hewlett. — It is asserted that in the compo- 
sition of '* Richard Yea and Nay," Mr. Hew- 
lett wrote the book completely and with all 
possible pains, then destroyed the manuscript, 
and wrote it over again from the beginning. 
Twice more he is said to have done this, being 
satisfied only when the romance had been four 
times rewritten. — Current Literature. 

Moore. — George Moore prefixes a preface 
to the English edition of "Sister Teresa," his 
latest book, which is not included in the Ameri- 
can edition. In it he says: — 

After being engaged for two years od the history of " Evelyn 
Innis," I found I had completed a great pile of MS., and 
one day it occurred to me to consider the length of this MS. 
To my surprise I found I had written about 150,000 words and 
had only finished the first half of my story. I explained my 
difificulties to my publisher, suggesting that I should end the 
chapter I was then writing on what musicians would call "a 
full close," and that half the story should be published under 
the title of "Evelyn Innes " and half under the title of 
'* Sister Teresa." My publisher consented, frightened at the 
thought of a novel of a thousand pages — 300,000 words. 

A six-penny edition of *' Evelyn Innes " has 
been issued in England simultaneously with 
the appearance of " Sister Teresa." It is 
much revised and ninety pages shorter than the 



original edition. *' The story," says Mr. 
Moore in the preface, *' has not been alteredr 
but the text is almost entirely new. No one, 
perhaps, has rewritten a book so completely. 
I am aware that the alteration of a published 
text is deprecated in the press, but it is difficult 
to understand why, for have not Shakespeare, 
and Balzac, and Goethe, and Wagner, and Fitz- 
gerald rewritten their works? Among my con- 
temporaries, George Meredith and W. B. 
Yeats have followed the example of their 
illustrious predecessors." — Philadelphia Press, 

"Rita."— When "Rita" ; Mrs. Humphreys) 
begins to write a new novel, she first thinks of 
the title, then starts right away, not knowing 
what her characters will be, or what she will 
make them do. The story develops as she 
writes, which she does at the rate of something 
like 3,000 words each day, till the novel is 
complete. Her usual year's work consists of 
two books, which she completes between Octo- 
ber and February, having, as she says, the rest 
of the year to enjoy herself in. — London 
Mail. 

Stoddard. — Richard Henry Stoddard be- 
lieves that much of his best work is accom- 
plished in the seclusion of his library at home 
after the hour of midnight. " My poems," said 
Mr. Stoddard, lately, "are all composed in my 
mind before I place them in writing. I may 
work out a particular subject in my mind some- 
times for weeks and months before 1 attempt 
to transfer it into verse on.paper." — Pittsburg 
Ch ron icle- Teleg raph . 

Yongc. — Full justice was done to the popu 
larity of some of Charlotte M. Yonge's stories 
in ihe biographical notices which appeared at 
the time of her death. How successful the 
" Heir of Redclyffe " was is shown from a note 
appended to the sixpenny edition just issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan : — 

Reprinted October, 1864, 1866, 1868 (colored illustrations 
added), 1870. 1871, 1873, 1874, 1875, »876, 1877, 1879 with 
new illustrations), 1880, 18S1, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887. Reset September, 1888. ftcprintcd October, 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1897, 1898, 1900. Sixpenny 
edition, 1901. 

Not many books have to.be reprinted almost 
every year for more than tKul^^ >^^-^x^. '^Nss^ 
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great majority of stories, at all events, have 
much shorter lives than that. — Westminster 
Gazette, 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Annual Literary Index— 1900. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Bo wker. 258 pp. Cloth, i^i-so. New 
York : Office of the Publisher's iveekly. 1901. 

The publication of the new volume 
of the •' Literary Index " emphasizes the 
value of the work to all who wish to 
have easy access to the wealth of current liter- 
ature published in American and English mag- 
azines. More than 130 different periodicals 
published during 1900 are indexed in this vol- 
ume, both by subjects and by authors. In ad- 
dition, a dozen large octavo pages are devoted 
to an index of general literature, and there are 
besides a list of bibliographies, American and 
English, published in 1900; a list of writers 
who died during the year; and an index to the 
dates of principal events in 1900, which is 
practically an index to any daily newspaper. 
Useful to all readers, to writers and editors 
the " Annual Literary Index " is almost indis- 
pensable, w. H. H. 

Everyday Birds. By Bradford Torrey. 106 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, MifHin, & Co. 1901. 

The Second Book of Birds. By Olive Thome Miller. 
209 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, MifHin, & Co. 
1 90 1. 

The WooDPBCKEES. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 131pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 

Bird-lovers, young and old, will be delighted 
with these books. The first two are written 
mainly for youthful readers, but in bird study 
old and young meet on common ground, and an 
old beginner may not know as much about 
birds and their interesting habits as a young 
student. 

Mr. Torrey writes in charming style of the 
common birds that are all about us — the 
chickadee, the blue jay, the hummingj-bird, and 
the rest — telling us many things about them 
that we have not known before because we 
have not watched them with the sharp eyes of 
this keen observer. His book has twelve 
colored plates in colors after Audubon, and 
two half-tone pictures made from photographs. 

Mrs. Miller's " Second Book of Birds" is 
admirably designed to stimulate the study of 
bird life among young people. In each family 
the author treats of species to be found in the 
South and West as well as in the Eastern states, 
so that the book is adapted for study in all 
parts of the country. Mrs. Miller writes only 
what she has seen herself, and her notes about 
birds have the accuracy which comes from long 
and patient study in the woods and fields. Her 



book has eight colored plates and sixteen 
other full-page illustrations. 

Mrs. Eckstorm's book is a study of a single 
group of birds, the woodpeckers having been 
selected because they are patient under obser- 
vation, easily identified, resident in all parts of 
the country both winter and summer, and be- 
cause, more than any other birds, they leave 
behind them records of their work which may 
be studied after the birds have flown. It is 
designed to make the reader acquainted with 
the woodpeckers rather than learned about 
them, and it admirably fulfills its purpose. It 
has many illustrations, including five colored 
plates. w. H. H. 

The God of His Fathers. By Jack London. 300 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mi/Hin & Co. 1901. 

As Kipling gave us India, and Olive Schrei- 
ner exploited South Africa, so the virile writer 
who produced *• The Son of the Wolf" may 
claim the Klondike for his own. Some critics 
of this latest work of London's over-etnpha- 
size his evident debt to Kipling, in some in- 
stances going so far as to suggest the charge 
of plagiarism. This is ridiculous. That a man 
may be so strongly influenced by the style of 
a master mind as to exhibit unconsciously the 
mannerisms of the writer in his early work is 
certainly not to be deprecated. What does 
it matter that one tale of " The God of His 
Fathers" inevitably recalls "The Rescue of 
PluflHes," or that in a few instances a straining 
for effect is evident in coined words and over- 
burdened adjectives? In these powerful 
sketches one feels the icy grandeur of the 
northland and the primeval passions of man. 
That in the genius of this writer lies promise 
of great achievement is a conviction deeply 
rooted after reading the first tale of this collec- 
tion. H. c. B. 

Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip. By Clara Louise Bum- 
ham. 366 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 

& Co. 1901. 

To the countless readers who have enjoyed 
Mrs. Burnham's books a year is incomplete 
that does not add another to the list, and "Miss 
Pritchard's Wedding Trip " has been received 
with a welcome that has already made a 
" second impression " necessary. It is not only 
a charming love story, but a delightful book of 
travel as well, the pleasant result of the author's 
recent trip abroad. Miss Pritchard and the 
daughter of her old lover, who make the ** wed- 
ding trip " together, do not go much out of the 
beaten track of travel, but Mrs. Burnham has 
the faculty of making the reader see the old 
places in a new light that gives to them new 
interest. The old maid's jealous tenderness 
for her former sweetheart's charming daughter 
and her fear that her own fond affection will 
be overshadowed by a lover's devotion carry 
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along the warm sympathy of the reader from 
chapter to chapter. Mr. Champion is, like all 
of Mrs. Burnham's heroes, a sensible young 
man, with most attractive traits, and even such 
a jealous guardian as Miss Pritchard feels con- 
tented to yield her charge to him at the end of 
the long journey. *' Miss Pritchard's Wedding 
Trip" is a sweet, wholesome story, and with- 
out being in the least didactic, it is instructive 
as well as entertaining. w. H. H. 

Thb Tribulations OF A Princess. By the author of "The 
Martyrdom of an Empres»." 379 pp. Cloth, $2.25. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1901. 

"The Martyrdom of an Empress " created 
something of a sensation w^en it appeared, 
and was criticised in many quarters as lacking 
in good taste. Yet the author was forgiven 
much, since the book was undeniably interest- 
ing. The present work has this same quality 
of possessing a vital interest, and in tht sedays 
of love-letter editions can hardly attract atten- 
tion unfavorably through a possible lack of 
delicacy in raising the curtain upon the do- 
mestic unhappiness of one "born in the 
purple." Here is an autobiography written 
from the heart, the story of a girl cruelly mis- 
mated at the age of fifteen, who sought relief 
from the wreck of her affections in a mar- 
velous series of adventures, political and 
social. The Princess Muzzi was possessed of 
an astounding superabundance of passionate 
vitality, which, unnaturally cramped by the in- 
sincerities and conventions of the courts of 
princelings, found expression in ministering 
under a Red Cross uniform to the wounded, in 
securing the release of a Russian officer un- 
justly condemned to Siberian exile, and in the 
intrigues of international diplomacy. It is the 
theme of "The Gadfly," with a happier ending. 
A noble character is crushed to earth in early 
youth and permanently hardened — in the one 
case never to recover, in the case of the Prin- 
cess Muzzi to arise triumphant after the incu- 
bus of a blighting alliance is removed by the 
death of her evil consort. A passage from the 
confession of the Princess will serve to illus- 
trate her nature as it was during her unhappy 
days. " I do not like women," she says, "for 
I have no patience with their small vanities, 
their petty affectations, and their delinquencies 
where loyalty and truthfulness are concerned. 
. . . Men I do not like either, excepting when 
they distinguish themselves by extraordinary 
talents or qualities." The book has several 
fine portraits of the Princess Muzzi in different 
situations and is beautifully bound, h. c. n. 

Thb Garden Book for Practical Farmers. By T. 
Greiner. 190 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia: The 
Farmer Company. 1901. 

Mr. Greiner's object in writing is to make 
his brother farmers see in the home garden all 
that he has found in it, to tell them how to get 



the greatest possible benefit out of it, and to 
add new comforts, new pleasures, and new 
profits to their calling.* In an inlertslirg way 
he points out the possibilities of the heme gar- 
den, and shows practically low they nray most 
easily be realized. He writes in an entertain- 
ing style, and he gives countless hints and sug- 
gestions that will help all who are interested in 
gardening. 

Thb Woman Who Trusted. By Will N. Harbcn. 257 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
1901. 

Mr. Harben's story is an interesting tale of 
the struggles of a lad from Georgia, who comes 
to New York to win a foothold in literature. 
Wilmot Burian drifts out of a law office at his 
Southern home when he feels the call to write, 
and finds himself shortly in desperate circum- 
stances in the precarious life of nether New 
York. Here his virtue passes the conven- 
tional temptations with flying colors — he rises 
superior to the siren song of an adventuress 
and the designs of wicked publishers, to reward 
the patience of the trusting Muriel. The theme 
of New York publishers has been similarly 
worked over in Chambers's " Outsiders," with a 
similar dash of color gained from experience. 

H. c. B. 

Stories of Ancient Peoples. By Emma J. Arnold. 232 
pp. Cloth. 50 cents. New York : American Book Com- 
pany. 1901. 

** Stories of Ancient Peoples" is a welcome 
addition to the series of books designed for 
supplementary reading in schools. Mrs. Ar- 
nold has a peculiar faculty for writing in a 
way interesting to young people, and her 
sketches of the earliest peoples of whom we 
have any historical knowledge are as fasci- 
nating as fiction. She writes with ample knowl- 
edge of her subject, too, for she is a thorough 
student, and she has consulted all the best 
authorities in the preparation of her book. 
Successive chapters treat of the Egyptians, 
the Dwellers in Babylonia and Assyria, the 
Hittites, the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the 
Medes and Persians, the Hindus, and the Chi- 
nese. The book will be as interesting to adult 
readers as to children, and it is excellently de- 
signed to stimulate an interest in the study of 
ancient history, and to serve as an introduction 
to the study of prehistoric archaeology. Es- 
pecially interesting are the chapters on How 
the Egyptians Wrote, The Cuneiform Writing, 
The Relig:ion and Literature of the Vedic Hin- 
dus, and Language and Literature of the Chi- 
nese, w. H. H. 

Songs of the Apple Tree, with Kith and Kin. Gathered 
bv Robert Mitchell Floyd. 95 pp. Cloth. Boston : 
Walker, Young, & Co. i^oo 

Mr. Floyd has conceived the interesting idea 
of gathering all poems relating to the apple, 
the orchard, and kindred subjects, and this 
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handsome book is the first of a series of such 
collections that he intends to publish. It is 
astonishing to see how extensive the range of 
poetic apple literature is, and Mr. Floyd has 
certainly done good service in bringing to- 
gether so many good poems on his subject 
from widely separated sources. He deserves 
credit, also, for the pains he has taken in veri- 
fying the verses that he has gathered, and in 
tracing the authorship of those that have be- 
come anonymous. The present volume con- 
tains poems treating of Harvest, Press, Cider, 
and Still. Succeeding volumes, it is hoped, 
will contain the poems coming fitly under 
the heads of Blossom, Tree, Orchard, Fruit, 
Kitchen, and Story. w. H. H. 



The Rbligioi'S Side of Charles Dickens and His 
Sister Fanny. Henry Woodcock. American Illustrated 
Methodist Magazine ( i8 c. ) for July. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of The Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send.to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Simplification of English Spelling. Brander 
Matthews. Century (38 c. ) for August. 

John Fiskb. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for August. 

The Prince of Biographers ( James Boswell). P. A. 
Sillard. A tlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Reminiscences of a Dra.matic Critic. — I. Henry Aus- 
tin Clapp. Atlantic ( 38 c ) for August. 

Moses Coit Tyler. Professor W. P. Trent. Forum 
( 38 c. ) for August. 

John Fiske and the History of New York. Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. North A merican Review (53 c.) 
for August. 

A Study of British Genius. IX. -— Personal Charac- 
teristics. Havelock Ellis. Popular Science Monthly ( 28 c. ) 
for August. 

My Autobiography. With portraits. Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox. Costnopolitan ( 13 c. ) for August. 

John Fiske. With portraits. John Graham Brooks. 
Review 0/ Reviews ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Old French Romances. III. — King Florus and the Fair 
Jehane. Richard Le Gallienne. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c.) for 
August. 

The Literary Redb.mption of Indiana. Lew Wallace 
and James Whitcomb Riley. Success ( 13 c. ) for August. 

Some Kentucky Catholic Litbrators. Charles J. 
O'Malley. Donahoe*s Magazine (28 c. ) for August. 

Edward Everbtt Hale: An Appreciation. With 
portrait. Gerald Stanley Lee. Critic (28 c.) for July. 

Maxi.me Gokky. With portrait. Christian Brinton. 
Critic (,2% c. )for July. 

Sir Walter Bbsant. With portrait. Elbert F. Baldwin. 
Outlook July Magazine Number ( 13 c.). 

Thb Bunyan of the Ska. ( Frank T. Builen.) With por- 
trait. Joseph Ritson. ^ mrrican Illustrated Methodist Maga- 
ry>r^' (" /S c. J for July. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich 
sailed for Europe July 17. On their return 
they will go to Tennant^s Harbor on the coast 
of Maine. 

Dr. and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, who landed 
in San Francisco from Japan in the latter part 
of June, have been traveling in Southern Cali- 
fornia. They will pass the summer at Bar 
Harbor. 

Bowdoin College has conferred the degree 
of Litt. D. on Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Hall Caine has returned from Rome to his 
home at Greeba Castle, Isle of Man, where he 
is busily engaged with the proofs of " The 
Eternal City," which D. Appleton & Co. will 
publish in this country. 

Louise Imogen Guiney is now residing at 
Oxford, England, where she is busily engaged 
in research at the Bodleian Library for the 
benefit of her elaborate edition of Vaughan's 
poems. She is likely to remain in England 
for about two years yet in pursuit of her 
Vaughan studies. 

A biography of William Hamilton Gibson 
has been written by John Coleman Adams, and 
will be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

John Morley, who is writing a ** Life of 
Gladstone," gets on slowly with the work. 
It took him a long time to assort the vast ac- 
cumulation of papers left by Mr. Gladstone in 
Hawarden Castle. By way of explaining the 
slow progress he is making, Mr. Morley says: 
*' Imagine a life of nearly ninety years filled to 
the utmost capacity ! " 

It is settled that " the " biography of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will not be written by Sidney 
Colvin, but by Graham Balfour, Stevenson'is 
cousin. The reason for the change is given a.s 
poor health and pressure of other work in the 
case of Mr. Colvin, who will, however, wriy^a 
separate memoir of his friend out of hiii'fper- 
sonal knowledge of the author of ** Trea\sure 
Island." It will be largely the tribute of d-mc 
man to another. 
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Onoto Watanna was married July 16 to 
Bertram B. Babcock, of New York. 

No arrangements have yet been made for the 
publication of Sir Walter Besant's autobiogra- 
phy, the manuscript of which is still in the 
hands of the literary agent, A. P. Watt, who is 
also one of the deceased author's literary ex- 
ecutors. The autobiography is written up to 
last February, and is said to be an elaboration 
of the daily journal that Sir Walter was known 
to keep. Speculation as to its contents is rife 
in London. In particular, it is expected that 
the history of the famous literary partnership 
will be intimately and sympathetically set forth, 
and that the mystery concerning "The Golden 
Butterfly " will be cleared up. 

M. F. Mansfield & Co., New York, announce 
" Grant Allen : A Biography," by Edward 
Clodd ; and ** Edgar Allan Poe,*' by Professor 
James A. Harrison. 

The autobiography of GabrieleRossetti, the 
father of an illustrious family, is at last to be 
published. It was written in 1850 in rhymed 
sextets; William Michael Rossetti is trans- 
lating this into blank verse, and adding, where 
necessary, connecting links in prose. It will 
be published in the fall. 

"Payne Erskine " is Mrs. Charles E. 
Erskine, of Racine, Wis. She was formerly 
Miss Payne. 

George Kennan has been expelled from 
Russia. 

William Martin Johnson has become art 
editor of the Delineator. 

Frank Putnam has left the Chicago Kecord- 
Herald 2in6^ has removed to Boston, to become 
associate editor of the JVational Afaguzine. 

William V. Alexander has been made man- 
aging editor of the Ladies' Home Journal. 

Ye Quaint Ma^^azine is a new bi-monthly 
published at 7 St. Paul street, Boston, by 
Amos VV. Hideout, and devoted to ** the collec- 
tion of odd, (|ueer, and curious things." 

A new monthly publication, to be known as 
the Ameriian Debater will make its appearance 
in September. It will be devoted to instruc- 
tions on public speaking and general literary 
work. 



House and Garden is the title of a new 
monthly magazine published in Philadelphia, 
under the editorship of Frank Miles Day, 
Wilson Eyre, Jr., and Herbert C. Wise. 

The Applied Arts Book, a new monthly to 
serve those who teach, is to make its first ap- 
pearance in September, under the direction of 
Fred Hamilton Daniels, of Worcester, Mass. 

The Christian Century (Chicago) is to be 
undenominational, free from sectarian bias, and 
in sympathy with modern Christian scholar- 
ship. The editorial management will be in the 
hands of Professor William D. Mackenzie, 
Rev. James M. Campbell, and Professor Her- 
bert L. Willett. Scholars of all denomina- 
tions, it is announced, will contribute to the 
paper. 

The Current Encyclopedia is a new monthlv 
magazine published in Chicago by the Modern 
Research Society. Its editor is Dr. Samuel 
Fallows, who is assisted by Eugene Parsons 
and Elizabeth A. Reed, and among its special 
contributors are a number of experts and many 
professors of the more important universities 
throughout the country. The purpose of the 
new publication is to present reliable informa- 
tion on subjects of current interest the world 
over, so that it shall be available sooner than 
in the year books and annual cyclopaedias, 
which cover much the same ground. The 
arrangement of subjects is alphabetical, and 
there is a complete index, which will be cumu- 
lated from month to month. 

A new magazine, entitled America,Y{\\\ make 
its appearance in New York August 15, under 
the editorship of James A. Garland and 
Arthur T. Vance. The object of the periodi- 
cal, which will be issued monthly, is to reflect 
the genuine American spirit through special 
articles and short stories on intensely American 
themes, written in a thoroughly American 
spirit. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, the London tea mer- 
chant and yachtsman, offers a reward of f 250 
for the best essay in Erse on Brian Boru. A 
sftnilar prize will be given for the best essay 
written in English on "The Early Institutions 
of Ireland." The Irish Literary Society <iC 
London is to be arbvlti^. 
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The Shakspere Press, Westfield, Union 
County, N. J., announces the resumption on 
September i of Shakesfiereana, in quarterly 
issue. 

The Cosmopolite^ which makes its first ap- 
pearance this month, and will be published bi- 
monthly until arrangements for its various 
departments have been completed, is, according 
to its prospectus, *' the outgrowth of several 
years' experience in pul^lishing the Parisian 
Magazifiey It is designed to contain the best 
and most recent features of European litera- 
ture. It is published by the Cosmopolite Com- 
pany, at 4 West 22d street, New York city. 
The managing editor is M. L. Dexter, founder 
of the Parisian^ and A. L. Howard is asso- 
ciate editor. 

The Book Lover and the Book and News 
Dealer have been removed from San Francisco 
to New York. 

A friend of Sir Edwin Arnold's in New York 
city recently received from the poet a letter, in 
which he touchingly says : " I am now totally 
blind and able to walk only with assistance, but 
I never despair and go on with my work, thank- 
ing heaven for my unimpaired mental powers." 
Sir Edwin has recently dictated to an amanuen- 
sis an epic poem of 4,000 lines, entitled •* The 
Voyage of Ithobal." 

Miss Geraldine Anthony wrote "A Victim 
of Circumstances" when she was a schoolgirl 
of fifteen. Two years later she destroyed the 
manuscript and rewrote the story. Still un- 
satisfied with it, she put it away, afterward 
taking the old plot and characters and inter- 
weaving them in the story as it is now pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 

A recently published *' History of English 
Literature " says that Philip James Bailey* 
author of *' Festus," died in 1856. Mr. Bailey 
is still living at Nottingham, Eng., at the age 
of eighty-five. 

A New York jury has found that the phrase 
"book rights" does not cover dramatic or 
serial publication. It is understood that the 
case will be appealed, and it may eventually 
reach the United States Supreme Court for 
definite decision. 



Beatrice Harraden sold the copyright of 
"Ships That Pass in the Night" for twenty 
guineas, with a promi.se of more if the book 
should be successful. In all she got one hun- 
dred guineas for it. 

Kipling received for his " Seven Seas " 
$2,000 cash and a royalty of fifteen per cent., 
for his "Jungle Books" the same royalt)*, and 
for his " Captains Courageous " twenty per 
cent, royalty and $3,750 cash. 

A remarkable set of twelve books will soon 
be issued by a New York publisher. Each 
book will be printed on parchment, with many 
inlays of leather, each page being especially 
illuminated and all being of different designs. 
Only thirty sets are to be made, and each one 
will cost $12,000. The venture is a success 
from a financial point of view, as most of the 
sets have already been subscribed for. 

Compositors have many troubles with manu- 
script copy, undecipherable or otherwise, but 
it has been reserved for the Religious Tract 
Society to create a fresh grievance that has 
seriously disturbed the printers at the Oxford 
University Press. The compositors there 
have demanded a higher rate of payment for 
setting type in the Eskimo language. 

The directors of the Old South Work in 
Boston have added The Hague Arbitration 
Treaty as No. 114 of the series of Old South 
Leaflets. 

In a recent copyright case in Paris it was 
mentioned that the popular novelist, Emile 
Richebourg, had made $160,000 by royalties 
on his last eight books. His total fortune at 
his death amounted to nearly $500,000. 

Joseph Cook died at Ticonderoga, N. Y., June 
24, aged sixty-three. 

John Fiske died at Gloucester, Mass., July 3, 
aged fifty-nine. 

William James Stillroan died at Frimley 
Green, Surrey, Eng., July 6, aged seventy- 
three. 

Professor Joseph LeConte died at Camp 
Curry, in the Yosemite Valley, July 6, aged 
seventy-eight. 

Robert Henry Newell ("Orpheus C. Kerr") 
died in Brooklyn July 12, aged sixty-five. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALIST 
AND HIS FIELD. 



There is no brighter or more promising field 
for bright, thoroughly-trained, industrious, am- 
bitious young men who seek permanent, pleas- 
ant, and lucrative employment than that of 
agricultural journalism, a useful profession just 
beginning to attract much merited attention 
throughout the country. First, let me say that 
it is not an easy profession. On the other 
hand, it means persistent hard work, both in 
the office and out in the field, as well as a care- 
ful study of current agricultural problems, of 
which there are many. It demands one's most 
earnest and thoughtful efforts if success is to 
be attained. I have assumed that the journalist 
has already educated himself for his work, just 
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as a physician prepares himself for the practice 
of medicine. Before leaving this vastly im- 
portant phase of the subject, it may be of in- 
terest to discuss the training which the agri- 
cultural writer must receive before he can 
render that fine educational service which the 
millions of American farmers so greatly need. 

The young man who has ambition to become 
an influential agricultural writer or editor must 
have a wealth of practical farm experience in or- 
der that he may enjoy the largest advantages of 
a subsequent course in an agricultural college. 
Born and raised on the farm, he enters upon 
scholastic work with that essential foundation 
upon which the scientific man is to be built. 
The keener his powers of observation during 
those happy days of boyhood, and the more 
familiar he becomes with animal, vegetable, 
and insect life by daily contact with it on the 
farm, the greater will be his true progress in 
college, and the larger his usefulness in after 
life. 

Some farm boys reach manhood without even 
the most rudimentary knowledge of the ways 
and characteristics of the commonest plants 
and animals found on the farm. They cannot 
name ten of the fifty or more species of com- 
mon weeds found in the neighborhood, and, 
when plowing up the delicious soil — an opera- 
tion which brings man in close contact with his 
Creator — they never think why they do it. 
The fact is, they are not addicted to the habit 
of thinking. That is an effort which farmers, 
in their opinion, never need to make. Farm- 
ing doesn't require brains, according to tr.eir 
ideas. Such boys can never hope to reach that 
lofty point in agricultural journalism to which 
thinking, observing, and reasoning farm boys 
may speedily ascend. 

Just as an intelligent ofilice boy quickly learns 
how things are done and what they mean in |^ 

H. HiLU. AU 
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large commercial business, so the farm boy 
who is to be an agricultural journalist should 
acquaint himself with things on the farm, learn- 
ing how^ when, and why to do things, and what 
relation they sustain to one another. Having 
such a comprehension of the farm and its ac- 
cessories, and possessed of an ordinary public- 
school education, an energetic eighteen-year- 
old boy who is thoroughly in love with farming 
and has well-defined journalistic inclinations 
may, by diligent study and painstaking work in 
a well-equipped agricultural college, develop 
into the well-paid, esteemed, and inspiring ag- 
ricultural educator his mind had so long pic- 
tured. I use the word "educator" synony- 
mously with "editor" and "journalist," since 
both must necessarily be educators. 

It is difficult, however, not to believe that 
successful writers on agricultural subjects, and 
especially editors of rural publications, are 
born, and not manufactured in the mill of ex- 
perience or in the theoretical college. Success 
in any kind of journalism depends ( i ) upon a 
clear knowledge of the subject to be discussed, 
and (2) upon the power of expressing thoughts 
forcibly, succinctly, and in enticing diction. 
The order given might be reversed, since there 
are many writers who depend upon others for 
ideas and facts, which they clothe with the 
smooth garb of their own vocabularies and set 
on the public table as original matter, — which 
it is, so far as its exterior is concerned, — but 
the writer who has his intellectual arsenal full of 
practical information, properly seasoned with 
scientitic knowledge, which his versatility en- 
ables him to impart in an effective manner, is 
infinitely better equipped to win fame and for- 
tune in the field of farm newspaperdom. 

Some of the best modern agricultural colleges 
offer splendid courses of study, which include 
animal husbandry, agronomy, horticulture, oleri- 
culture, entomology, botany, dairying, farm 
machinery, tiling and drainage, soil physics, 
forestry, landscape gardening, etc., in any one 
of which the student may specialize, according 
to his inwrought leaning. It is best for him to 
know everything about some particular thing, 
a id something about everything. This is the 
are of specialties, and in agriculture there is so 
much to know that one would better not at- 



tempt to master a number of subjects, except 
so far as they are taught in his regular college 
course. 

Instructors in the agricultural schools re- 
quire students to do considerable writing; in 
fact, nearly all classroom work consists of 
original papers on assigned topics. The stu- 
dent is given numerous references in agricul- 
tural books, experiment station bulletins, and 
farm journals, which he is required to study, 
incorporating the salient points in his paper on 
the subject in hand. Frequently students make 
visits to large stock, grain, and fruit farms, and 
to farm machine factories, taking careful notes 
of the points observed, and on their return to 
college they prepare articles giving their im- 
pressions of the farm or factory inspected. 
These articles, which must be properly para- 
graphed, punctuated, and free from misspelled 
words, are graded by the instructors, and con- 
stitute an important part of the regular class 
work. Some of the best essays are selected 
and sent to farm journals, which gladly pub- 
lish them. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
agricultural colleges are doing resultful work 
in making writers of their students, and their 
graduates are, as a rule, competent to write a 
readable story on almost any farm topic, though 
many of them do not like to write. Of these, 
we of course cannot make successful farm 
journalists, for one must like his work and find 
satisfaction and pleasure in its performance. 

After graduation from the agricultural col- 
lege, the student who seeks entrance into ihe 
broad field of rural journalism should engage 
in that line of agriculture for which he has 
specialized, conducting his farm systematically 
and taking notes on the thousands of interest- 
ing capers of nature and recording them in a 
notebook, which will come to be a storehouse 
of knowledge and inspiration, furnishing facts 
and figures for the basis of valuable contribu- 
tions on a variety of subjects. He also should 
keep a record of receipts and expenditures on 
the farm — in other words, a set of books: a 
ledger, a day book, and a cash book. He will 
find in them from time to time abundant food 
for the gratification of his journalistic appetite ; 
and, moreover, they will enable him to know 
definitely whether farming under his adminis- 
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tration is paying or losing. His notebooks and 
books containing a record of his cash and 
credit business will be of incalculable value to 
him, both as a farmer and as a writer. 

While it is fortunate for the farm journalist 
to be able to write of financial successes and 
how he brought them about, it is nevertheless 
true that the farmer-journalist whose pecuni- 
ary gains have been altruistically sacrificed in 
order to secure data of value to fellow-farmers 
and to scientific agriculture is a greater bene- 
factor. Broadly speaking, a scientific farmer's 
success cannot be measured by the standard of 
sordid dollars and cents. The greed for lucre 
should not be compared with the true spirit 
of service which seeks the betterment of 
all. However, money is a necessity, and the 
technically-educated farmer should be able to 
make it out of his acres, though sight should 
not be lost of the fact that executive ability 
and business judgment are as important on the 
farm as in the head office of the steel trust. 
This explains in a measure why some highly 
educated farmers fail and ignorant farmers 
succeed: one lacks what the other possesses, 
though neither is normally balanced. 

After ten years of the methodical farm work to 
which I have referred, the farmer-writer should 
bi in position to contribute authoritative arti- 
cles on at least one subject. It is probable 
that he will be prepared to discuss ably more 
than a dozen subjects, if he has made the most 
of his auspicious opportunities. He will have 
learned how to prepare " copy " which does n't 
need editing; it will go unmarked to the com" 
positor ; and he doubtless will have learned 
something about the mechanical part of news- 
paper-making. His work will bring him a fair 
monetary reward, and the high-grade farm 
journals will make frequent requests for spe- 
cial articles, and very likely some of them will 
offer him attractive propositions to become 
chief editor at a good salary. But it should be 
borne in mind that the work of an editor and 
that of a contributor, who has nothing to do 
with miking up forms, reading proof, and re- 
vising manuscripts, are distinctly different, and 
-at does n't necessarily follow that a successful 
contributor may be equally successful as an 
editor. The latter is anj entirely different 



craftsman, and his style differs from that of the 
contributor, who makes lavish use of the per- 
pendicular pronoun. 

Salaries of agricultural editors are not yet at- 
tractive enough to draw competent men from 
the farms, where they are making handsome 
profits. Any well-managed farm of average 
size should give larger cash returns than many 
of the present-day farm editors enjoy. Work 
as a contributor is now preferable to editorial 
tasks, so far as compensation is concerned, but 
this cannot long be the case, because the 
blacksmiths who think they are editing the 
farm papers must soon vacate their places 
for trained minds of the **new school." 
The reading farmers will demand a better 
quality of pabulum than they are able to sup- 
ply. 

The situation is to be controlled by young 
men who graduate from agricultural colleges 
and get that practical farm experience of which 
I have spoken. For them there are golden 
opportunities, not only in the spheres men- 
tioned, but in otherplaces where an agricultural 
education and the ability to write fluently may 
be used to good advantage. , The United 
States Department of Agriculture is constantly 
in search of such men, and there are fine open- 
ings for them in fertilizer concerns, in the land 
offices of railroads, in the agricultural colleges 
as instructors, and at experiment stations as 
experimenters. And if they combine with 
their ability to write well the art of effective 
public speaking, they are doubly fortunate, and 
are sure to hold good positions. Agricultural 
speakers are in demand at farmers' institutes 
and other rural gatherings, and are paid well 
for their services. The agricultural newspaper 
man should strive to be a speaker or a lecturer. 
The accomplishment will add to his success as 
a writer. 

Facility of expression comes from zealous, 
long-continued effort to convey ideas in gram- 
matical language on paper and in conversation. 
It is inherent in some writers, but most of us 
have to cultivate this element strenuously be- 
fore it can contribute generously to the success 
of our literary work and its elevation. 

Short, simple words are preferable to lorg, 
ambiguous ones in any kind of journalistic 
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work, but in modern agriculture, as in the so- 
called higher professions, occasion frequently 
arises for the use of technical terms, which are 
legion, and here the agricultural writer will ap- 
preciate an extensive vocabulary, a good 
memory, and a reliable knowledge of orthogra- 
phy. 

Accuracy of statement is another foundation 
stone in the building of agricultural newspaper 
men. No subject should be treated until the 
writer has by careful study, and perhaps ex- 
perimentation, thoroughly familiarized himself 
with its every aspect, and knows that what he 
writes is absolutely correct, according to the 
best authorities, whom he should quote, if 
force and weight might thereby be added to his 
article. He should never write on a theme 
which will force him to take a position not sup- 
ported by the best current agricultural thought. 
If one does n*t know his subject, he will soon 
exhibit his lack of light. He will write 
evasively and dryly, and in a style painfully 
devoid of that freshness, clearness, certitude, 
and charm which illumine the pages of the 
journalist who knows what he is writing about. 
As conducing to this desirable end, an exten- 
sive agricultural library is of inestimable value. 
Experiment station bulletins and the leading 
farm papers should form a part of it. 

A willingness to dig out things from all 
available sources should be a cultivated habit 
of an agricultural journalist. The truth should 
be the object sought, and its statement so made 
as not to distort it. Personal bias should be 
locked up in a cool, dark place. 

Verbosity is no evidence of erudition or 
journalistic industriousness. Better write a 
few timely, careful, thoughtful articles, the 
preparation of which requires hard work, than 
a newspaperful of slush that can neither in- 
struct nor entertain. 

Spend plenty of time on matter to be sub- 
mitted for publication. Outline your subject, 
study its different phases, write it out carefully. 
In a day or two go over it and interline, mark 
out and alter wherever changes are needed, 
then rewrite it and again hunt for weak places. 

Select a high-class farm journal which cov- 
ers an agricultural territory or district in which 
farming methods and conditions are similar to 



those in your own state. This will give your 
contributions a practical value, and make then> 
helpful to farmers generally. And this should 
be one of your foremost objects in writings 
Write for one good paper if it pays satisfac- 
torily, and do your very best for it. 

In the early stages of the disease of jour- 
nalism you will do considerable work for glory^ 
sending frequent gratis articles to all the note- 
worthy farm journals, but ultimately your glory 
will lose its lustre and you will seek more sub- 
stantial reward for your industry. After a time 
your printed name will fail to thrill you, and 
you will come to think that, after all, you are 
about the same as other human beings, having 
board, clothing, and laundry bills to meet and 
periods of financial depression to pull through. 

At first you will lose your temper because 
the types make you say something you didn't 
write, and thereupon you will perhaps rush 
a long, scathing letter to the editor, and the 
next day look for an apologetic response, 
which never materializes. The linotypes will 
continue to make mince-meat of your illegible 
"copy," until you find out that the world will 
go on just the same as if you never had written 
a line. When you get to thinking along this 
line, you are growing into journalism, and 
there is evidence that the "wire edge is wear- 
ing off." 

A writer's motto should be : — 

" Pregnant with thought, in expression brief, 
Let every sentence stand in bold relief." 

In my own casfe I find that my best work follows 
the best preparation. I get my subjects from va- 
rious sources ; they are suggested by conversa- 
tions and interviews with farmers and others^ 
and even in the noisy streets of Chicago I find 
them by the score. When I have a suflficient 
number selected for a series of articles, I begii> 
to "read up" — put my findings in a pot, as it 
were, and boil them into brief facts. 

Original articles are sometimes no better 
than well-written reports of addresses on farm- 
subjects, and some of my happiest hits were 
made with 1,000-word interviews with leading 
practical farmers, in whose success all farmers 
were interested. If one has the knack of get- 
ting an interview in good shape, he can make 
a fair salary by visiting noted farmers and 
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-sending his story of their farming operations 
to a syndicate of papers. 

The use of a typewriter adds to the attract- 
iveness of a manuscript, and every writer 
should have a good machine. 

Photographs of farm scenes and live stock 
often enhance the value of an article, and 
the agricultural journalist should possess and 
know how to manipulate successfully a good 
camera. 

The journalist should never give direct or 
indirect free advertising in his articles to any 
^rm or concern, unless he is asked to do so by 
the editor of publisher. If a writer wants to 
nip his career in the bud, let him become the 
tool of some proprietary medicine fake or fer- 
tilizer concern, and send ingeniously-written 
free articles, cunningly recommending the use 
of their wares, to the farm papers, of which he 
requests marked copies to be sent to head- 
quarters for proper credit. Don't be a tool. 
No influential writer has ever been guilty 
of the error I mention. 

If possible, attend every agricultural, live 
^tock, poultry, or horticultural meeting held in 
your county, and as many as you can in your 
state and in adjoining and other states. There 
is always something to learn at such gatherings, 
and the farm writer never leaves without some 
new, fresh ideas that will serve him well in his 
work. Make all the visits and trips you can 
afford, and wix with the farmers, as Walt 
Whitman did. All of them know things that 
you way be interested to learn, and it is of 
great value to a writer to have a large personal 

^cquaiiDtance, particularly in his own state. 

The agricultural journalist should be a fre- 
quent visitor to his state experiment station 
and agricultural college, and keep in close 
touch with the work they have in hand, know 
ing the kind and number of experiments under 
W3y, and their objects. 
Numerous farm correspondents throughout 

rthe state will furnish to the farm press writer 
much valuable information. Their services 
may be secured by writing them for the facts 

.sought, enclosing stamped envelopes for reply. 
You can ii^ this way make of yourself a veri- 

jtable st^te board of agriculture. 

The best articles are those detailing per- 



sonal experiences, with thoughtful comments 
and suggestions. 

It is easier to get your matter published in 
a number of papers by first getting it pretty 
regularly published in one, than to get it in a 
particular one by first contributing to several 
publications. The writer who furnishes matter 
to a number of periodicals loses that personal 
interest of the editors, each of whom wants 
an exclusive service. The only acceptable ex- 
cuse tor appearing in several papers is that of 
a personal request from their editors for con- 
tributions. 

Perhaps it will not be unpardonable to give 
a bit of my personal experience in climbing up 
(or down, I sometimes wonder which) to the 
position of agricultural editor. I reached my 
seventeenth year on the good old farm on 
which I was born in central Missouri, about 
nine years before The Writer was established. 
My boyhood days were not materially unlike 
those of Mark Twain's "Tom Sawyer." Cir- 
cumstances were such that at seventeen I had 
the management of our 334-acre farm, and the 
responsibility set me to thinking and planning. 
A weekly farm paper by chance came into my 
possession and I perused it with avidity, at 
once becoming a subscriber. Learning of 
others of its kind said to be good, I subscribed 
for two of them. Then I ordered a weekly 
local newspaper, published at the county seat, 
to be sent to my address. I had never written 
a line for publication, but oftentimes had 
thought that I should like to do so. (This 
may be taken as a manifestation of inborn 
journalistic proclivities.) I had never seen a 
printing press, type case, or keg of ink, and 
knew nothing whatever about the work of get- 
ting out a newspaper, only I did know that the 
editor of oorjocal sheet was an important per- 
sonage in the community, being styled **a 
walking encyclopedia," and I became ambi- 
tious to earn that rare distinction. This might 
have been the one thing that turned me in the 
direction in which I have since traveled. 

I noticed in the local paper correspondence 
from various post-offices in the county, and 
* observing that my village was not thus hon- 
ored, I resolved to write a few items and send 
them to the editor, in the hope of " seeing them 
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in print" — which I did, just as they were 
written, in the very next issue. They were 
two-liners, set in double-leaded brevier, and 
made about a "stick," thirteen ems wide. 
Here is a sample: "John Smith sold a valu- 
able Jersey cow last week to his neighbor 
Brown." 

When I breathlessly beheld my items neatly 
printed over my pseudonym in bold "caps," 
my fate was decided; journalism was my 
chosen profession. The disease had taken a 
firm, unyielding grip. Thereafter I regularly 
sent a bulky batch of items to the county paper, 
paying postage, using my own stationery, and 
accepting as my reward the complimentary re- 
marks made by neighbors and others who 
did n*t know who wrote the items. 

When commonplace or local material was 
scarce, I recklessly plunged into politics, litera- 
ture, and art, and the editor let me go to the 
extent of about two twenty-inch columns every 
week. When I could no longer endure the 
limitations imposed, I let the farm press have 
free samples of my exuberance, which promptly 
came out over my printed name, thus lending 
me further encouragement — which I didn't 
need. I needed a "turn down" more than 
anything else, and, by the way, it came, too, 
when, one day, after reading a story on red 
foxes by William J. Long in the Youth's Com- 
panion^ I had the enterprise to send that paper 
a twenty-eight-page penciled story on English 
sparrows, together with numerous drawings 
and illustrations, made in five minutes on five- 
cent tablet paper. A year's subscription was 
sent along as a sort of bribe, but the " charm- 
ing" story met itself coming back, minus the 
year's subscription, and my feathers fell when 
the village postmaster delivered the huge envel- 
ope. But on opening it and reading the accom- 
panying neat little slip signed by the editors, I 
felt much relieved, and hopeful. The rejection 
of the story was quite as agreeable as its publi- 
cation would have been. I was led to believe 
that it was not " without merit," but not suited 
to the class of readers reached by the Compan- 
ion. But I did n't send the story to any other 
publication. The paper on which it was written 
was so flimsy that about five long round trips to 
J-Sastern publications would have worn it out. 



But I must get back to that local newspaper.^ 
of which, after eight months of experience as a 
country correspondent, I became, through a 
change in its management, "city editor" and 
bookkeeper, as well as office boy, pressman* 
proofreader, folder, mailer, the "devil," etc. 
I left the plow handles and took up my multi- 
farious duties, which were to make me a Horace 
Greeley, for I sometimes slept on newspapers 
and ate ink. As city editor I attended the 
theatres, weddings, social functions, church 
entertainments, funerals, political meetings, 
school commencements, street fights, etc., and 
"wrote 'em up." I experienced considerable 
difficuJtyJust as all beginnersdo, in building sen- 
tences and in describing things. For instance, 
a livery stable was destroyed by fire, and a 
number of horses were burned to death. In 
writing an account of the disaster, I located 
the horses in the hay mow. The old editor 
was kind enough to help me get them down on 
the ground floor. 

During my connection with the paper I con- 
tinued to write for several farm papers, and 
from one of them was receiving one dollar a 
column for matter. I was also department 
editor for an agricultural semi-monthly, which 
was in its knee trousers — and it never donned 
any other kind. After two years' experience 
in my various capacities on the county paper^ 
publication was suspended, and I lost a $2.50- 
a-week job, which, however, was fast becoming 
a bore to me, since it demanded mv closest 
attention from early morning till ten o'clock at 
night. My journalistic fever at this time had 
gone down from iii^ in the shade to about 
45^, and I was not anxious for a relapse, but 
it came, the disease being, as you know, in- 
curable ; and I wrote six letters to as many 
agricultural publishers, making application for 
a position as editor, proofreader, advertising 
solicitor, subscription manager, or bookkeeper, 
— I knew something about the whole business 
of getting out a publication and was desper- 
ately anxious to let somebody know it. I asked 
for a "fair trial '* to prove my proficiency, and 
reminded the publishers of my willingness to 
work hard and late at a bread-and-meat salary^ 
thus putting up an alluring proposition. Ad 
Indianapolis farm journal publisher wrote me 
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that I was just the man for whom he was look- 
ing, and enclosed railroad transportation, with 
the request that I " come at once." I had 
never been out of my little county but twice, 
but I plunged out into the **cold world,*' to win 
or lose, and was soon writing grandilcquent 
editorials for the Indianapolis publication, fill- 
ing space worth $10.50 an inch with matter 
worth less by the furlong. I took the place of 
an editor who had been receiving $200 a month. 
It is needless to say that I did n't enjoy such 
rich emoluments, but the differenee between 
my salary and $200 a month was compensated 
for by the fancied prestige the position gave 
me. 

Things did n't run smoothly in the office, and 
in six months I was back home, wondering 
how it happened, and in quest of a job. After 
a prolonged vacation, I found one. A farm 
paper in Des Moines, la., employed me to 
read proof. I got the best of my eyes in three 
months, and began to feel for something else. 
Four linotypes ground out more nonpareil in a 
day than I could read for ten dollars a week. 
Just about the time I was getting ready to quit 
the Iowa publication, the editor of a Chicago 
weekly farm paper wrote me that he liked my 



contributions to the faim press pretty iiell, ai d 
asked if I was open to a proposition to do 
editorial work such as his paper required. I 
replied that I was wide open, and that I wanted 
to give up the position that I was then reluc- 
tantly holding. He made me an offer, and in 
ten days I was announced as the agricultural 
editor of the paper. The position required a 
more varied knowledge of agriculture and cog^ 
nate subjects than I possessed, and ) felt a 
weakness which no one save myself seemed to 
observe in my work. I felt the need of tech- 
nical training in agricultural science, and by a 
happy arrangement I was able to hold my posi- 
tion and at the same time attend an agricul- 
tural college. That is what I am doing now — 
working my way through college and tittiig 
myself to do better work. 

I nearly forgot to say that the field of agri- 
cultural journalism is open to both sexes, and 
young women who bring with them the neces- 
sary scientific and practical training can find 
remunerative and pleasant occupation. Poul- 
try and floriculture should be their specialties,, 
though neither is more attractive or promising 
than domestic science. 

Chicago, 111. DilViU €. li'iM^\ 



EXTENDING ONE'S VOCABULARY. 



Somebody has said that the best way to get 
a complete knowledge of Knglish is to study 
Greek and Latin. It is true that such study 
gives one information about the fundamental 
meaning of many words that cannot be so well 
acquired in any other way. Those who have 
not time to study the dead languages, however, 
can do much toward extending their stock of 
words by constant reference while reading or 
writing to three books. 

These are, first, a dictionary ; second, Rc- 
get's "Thesaurus of Words and Phrases"; 
and, third, a good book of s>nonyms. The 
dictionary should not he too large. Webster's 
International is plenty big enough, pet ha) s 



too big for constant handy use. A large 
abridged dictionary will answer most questions 
and may be kept on the desk for easy refer- 
ence. Koget's ** Thesaurus " is invaluable, be- 
cause it gives all the words and phrases that 
are available to express a given idea, while the 
book of synonyms should be studied in con- 
nection with it to get at the varying .shades cf 
meaning that different words express. 

Having these three bcK)ks at hand, never 
pass a new word without making a study of it 
with them. If you use them diligently, )ou 
will find your vocabulary growing wider every 
day. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 

1,000 words. 

* 

The Writer is glad to announce that the 
reports that Miss Mary Harriott Norris had 
died since the publication of her book, *' The 
Grapes of Wrath," are entirely unfounded. 
They arose from the error of a reviewer who 
confused her with the dean of the woman's 
department of Northwestern L/niversity, who 



succeeded Miss Norris in that position, and 
who died about two years ago. 



••• 

The PathJincUr^ of Washington, speaks of 
" Alfred Henry Lewis, better known under his 
humorous pseudonym of * M. Quad.' " This 
will interest both Alfred Henry Lewis and 
Charles B. Lewis — and it is hard to say which 
will like it least. 

A recent portrait of Owen Seaman shows 
him holding his pen between the forefinger and 
the middle finger. Some literary workers who 
have tried this method of holding the pen de- 
clare it to be the best for writing with ease and 
endurance. 

The correspondent of The Writer who 
asked a while ago for the address of the 
Thrush is informed that the magazine is pub- 
lished in London by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Perhaps it may seem fitting to some that a man 
named Simpkin should be interested in the 
publication of a periodical devoted entirely to 
poetry. 

Leslie's Weekly published July 20 an ap- 
parently original story by Ella Starr, entitled 
** His First Call." Several readers at once 
wrote to the editor to say that the story was a 
plagiarism of Charles Dickens*s story, "The 
Black Veil." Now Leslie's Weekly announces 
that the Dickens tale was published, with a 
new title, and slightly altered wording, in pur- 
suance of a definite plan formed some time ago 
with Miss Starr, in accordance with which she 
was to prepare for publication in the Weekly 
several of the less-known stories of old ard 
famous authors, and prizes were to be given to 
those who should first detect their real origin. 
What the authors of the stories might say to 
this novel undertaking can be only imagined, 
since they are all dead, and so not in a position 
to object. 

Francis Marion Crawford fell over a cliff 
thirty-five feet high on the Island of Jersey re- 
cently, but as the ocean, luckily, was under- ' 
neath, he was not injured. Mr. Crawford 
is so sV\\\iu\ \ti yjiWAti^ ^\Q\\^^ \\x^ action of 
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• which occupies only a brief space of time, 
-that he may be able to work up this exciting 
incident into a three-volume novel. 






Perhaps the oddest of pseudonyms is that 
chosen by the author of " When a Witch Is 
Young" — "4-19-69." 



« » 



It is interesting to know that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch pronounces his name as if it were 
spelled " Killer-Kooch." Alice French, by the 
way, pronounces ** Thanet " in her pseudonym 
" Thane-it." 



« « 



Those who were particularly interested in 
the article on "Typographical Errors" by Mr. 
Parsons in the August Writer will be amused, 
perhaps, by the following paragraph, which 
appeared recently in a Worcester paper's re- 
port of the address of President G. Stanley 
Hall to the Ministerial League. The paper 
made President Hall conclude his address with 
this extraordinary utterance: — 

The heart has pantheistic impulses, but all these in an ideal 
theology are given due place and subordinated to personality, 
which is the supreme affirmation of the human soul. Tell 
" Mac " to send up the CIRCUS TICKETS. 

Evidently the reporter had in mind other 
things besides the religious discussion that he 
was reporting, and his personal message to the 
office in some unaccountable way got by editor, 
compositor, and proofreader. 






Skeffington & Son, of Piccadilly, have just 
been appointed publishers to His Majesty the 
King. This puts Edward VII. in the happy 
class of writers who do not have to seek a 
publisher. 






Evidently there is no truth in the story that 
Charles Major's illne.s.s was caused by too 
much smoking. He says that while he is at 
work he smokes only twenty or thirty cigars a 

day. w. H. H. 

^ 

THE SCRAP BASKET. 

Who can jiidj(f! of hi.H own merits.^ The 
\wcary and disheartened a.<«pirant is told how 



many times " Lorna Doone ** failed to find a 
publisher, how often ** Helen's Babies" came 
back home, how long were the travels of " Van- 
ity Fair," — the list is along one, — he hears, 
and as the apostle when he met his friends 
** thanked God and took courage," so does he; 
and again a package of manuscript starts on a 
round of visits. 

Friendly contributors have, through the col- 
umns of The Writer, advised the sending 
out of the rejected manuscript again and again, 
and yet again, — adding, however, the saving 
clause, " if you know it is good." 

** If you know it is good ! " How is one to 
know.-^ What is the rule by which to decide? 
Who is to be the judge? Friends? Friends 
and families differ. Among some, "one's own 
geese are all swans"; among others, the swan 
is scorned as the "ugly duckling." 

Publishers? Editors? Surely they can 
judge. "A grisly band, I see them sit" — 
those who scorned ** Lorna Doone," those who 
for twenty years barred one magazine against 
the advance of the *• Hoosier Poet." 

*' But," says a friendly listener, "can you not 
see for yourself that your work has merit?" 
Presumably this friendly listener has read few of 
the letters addressed to publishers which those 
sufferers occasionally allow to appear in print. 
Specimens may be seen in the June number of 
the Bookman. 

The Writer some time ago gave its readers 
a letter from one who purposed publishing his 
own memoirs. He says : " I wish to put my 
life Before the puBlic if I Can Get Anuf out of 
it to give me a start in the world." As this 
gentleman adds, " I have consulted several 
company But I want the best I can get," — we 
may suppose that he had confidence in the 
value of his own literary work, as well as an 
eye to profit. It would be interesting to know 
whether he has had the success promised to 
the persevering. c. 

East BRiixivwATBR* Mxss. 



Inasmuch as Shenstone wrote "The School- 
mistress," it by no means follows that he wrote 
nothing else. The quotation, "So sweetly she 
bade me adieu," as given in " The Troubles of 
Authors" 'The Writer for May), is from "A 
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Pastoral Ballad in Four Parts." The style aod 
metre of "The Schoolmistress" are totally 
different. c. 

East Bridgswatbr, Mass. 



In the interesting criticism of " Some Re- 
cent Novels," by Mary R. P. Hatch in the 
June number of The Writer, the author 
makes the error of referring to the sad ending 
of "To Have and To Hold," when she means 
the sad ending of "The Prisoners of Hope." 
She has confused the titles. It is in the story 
of " Prisoners of Hope " that Geoffry Landless 
— not " Lackland," as she puts it — is left in 
the wilderness by the woman who professed to 
love him, the fair Patricia of the tale. 

In the story of "The Forest Lovers," by 
Maurice Hewlett, there occurs the sentence in 
Chapter III., "The Abbot of Saint Thorn has 
sac and soc, iholl and theaniy catch-a-thief-in, 
catch-a-thief-out," etc. Will some learned 
reader explain the words " tholl "and "theam"? 
The Century dictionary gives "thowl" or 
" tholl " as a fir tree ; " theam " cannot be 
found in the Standard dictionary, the Century 
dictionary, or Webster's International diction- 
ary. For a writer whose style has been lauded 
by the critics as unique, Mr. Hewlett is prone 
to use words that are either archaic or obso- 
lete, to an extent unknown in any other modern 
writer. In the quotation cited, "tholl" de- 
fined as "fir tree " does not make sense. 

New York, N. Y. C. P. K. 



The Boston Herald m an editorial about the 
bubonic plague declares: "But, like every 
other filth disease, prevention is the best 
cure." Now, how can prevention be like a 
filth disease ? Puzzled Reader, 

WlNCHBSTEK, MaSS. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



TY.t Advance {Qh\c2igo),2i weekly religious 
and fa nily paper, devoted especially to the in- 
terests of the Congregational denomination, 
has just purchased the Northwestern Congre- 
gationalist. 

Garden and Farm^ formerly published at 



Reed City, Mich., is now published at Spring- 
field, O., by the American Farmer Company,, 
formerly publishers of Womankind. 

C. A. DeGryse has purchased the Voice of~ 
Fashion, of Chicago, from W. H. Goldsberry, 
and has made some changes and improvements. 

The Echo, published by the Echo Musical 
Company, Chicago, closed its existence with 
the December issue. 

The Nashville Christian Advocate ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn.)says that it is overwhelmed with 
contributions, and receives so many good ones 
that it is obliged to decline many that are just 
as good as those that it accepts. 

The Northern Christian Advocate, the organ 
of New York Methodism, published for many 
years under the auspices of the Methodist 
Book Concern, was by action of the last gen- 
eral conference of the M. E. Church taken from 
the Concern and turned over to a committee.. 
The Northern has long been one of the best 
religious weeklies, but it has had to compete 
with the Christian Advocate, the national 
organ, published by the same concern in New 
York city. 

The Portland Transcript (Portland, Me.) 
pays at the rate of a dollar a column for chil- 
dren's stories and miscellany. The columns 
are long, and the needs of the Transcript are 
usually supplied for a long time in advance. 

The New K<?/V/ (Chicago), the organ of the 
National Prohibition party, is now owned ex- 
clusively by John G. Woolley, late presidential 
candidate on the Prohibition ticket, Mr. Dickie 
having sold out his interest. It is understood 
that Mr. Woolley will form a stock company. 
The New Voice wants strictly Prohibition 
party news matter, but has a large accumula- 
tion of general articles on temperance and 
prohibition which it cannot use. 

The Western Christian Advocate is now 
edited by Levi Gilbert, D. D., the former editor^ 
Dr. Moore, having been made bishop. It is 
crowded with accepted matter. 

The Housekeeper (Minneapolis, Minn.) re- 
ports that it is so overstocked with material 
that it is taking nothing for the next volume 
excepting for special issues. 

The Home Monthly (Pittsburg, Peno.) has. 
received so much more matter than it can use 
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that its editors say they can scarcely find time 
to examine new manuscripts. 

The editor of Collier's Weekly says that he 
is always glad to examine manuscripts, but that 
many causes, lack of space being frequently 
one, prevent him from using considerable good 
matter. 

The Farm yournal (Philadelphia, Penn. ) 
does not use stories, but the editor promises to 
examine promptly short seasonable articles on 
farming, gardening, etc., especially if they are 
somewhat quaint or humorous. 

Bath, Me. Alice May Douglas. 



<< 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



In the house in the dty his 
feet only could pass beyond 
the outer courtyard to the 
won>en's rooms. — Kttdyard 



I In the house in the city no 
other man could pass beyond 
the outer courtyard to the 
women's rooms. 



The verbal notification of 
the transfer. — Rudyard 

Kipling. 



1 he oral notification of the 
transfer. 



The attempt was only sue- The attempt was success- 

cessful in the case of Orthe- ; ful only in the case of Or- 
ris. — Rudyard Kipling. \ theris. 



He was beautifully taught 
in all that wins marks by a 
private tutor. — Rudyard 
Kipling, 



He was beautifully taught 
by a private tutor in all that 
wins marks. 



Her parents made Miss 
Gaarey marry Colonel Schrei- 
derlinf . — Rudyard Kip- 
limg. 



Miss Gaurey*s parents made 
her marry Colonel Schreider- 
ling. 



His temper only failed him 
when be was being nursed. — 
Rudyard Kipling. 



His temper failed him only 
when he was being nursed. 



Governor Geer of Oregon 
is said to wish a renomina- 
tioa. — New Ycrk Etftning 
Ptst. 



Governor Geer of Oregon 
is said to want a renomina- 
tion. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Katharine Holland Brown, whose story, 
'*The Man from Mars," appeared in the 
Woman s Home Companion for August, did 
her first short-story work for college magazines. 
She has been writing for regular publication 
for the last two years. Her first story was 
published in Lippincotts for .August, 1900. 
She has since contributed short articles and 
stories to the Wifmans Home Companion, the 
Overlami ,\(^^t^l^Y^ l\Htk, the Xational Mag- 



azine, the Criterion, Everybody' s Magazine 
and the Critic ; also to the Chicago Record ,^ 
the Springfield Republican, and other news- 
papers. 

Alice May Douglas, whose story, ** The Old 
Pine Tree," was published in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for August, was born, and has 
always lived, at Bath, Me. So far, the 
greater part of her work has appeared in 
juvenile publications, but she has written ex- 
tensively for religious and educational journals. 
In the long list of magazines and newspapers 
to which she has contributed may be men- 
tioned St. Nicholas, Harper's Round Table^ 
the Independent, the Advance, the Living 
Church, the Household, the Housewife, and 
the National Magazine, She has held edito- 
rial positions with children's and religious pub- 
lications, and has filled important offices in 
connection with temperance and church work. 
As to her methods of literary work, it is inter- 
esting to note that she does all of her writing 
in shorthand. Two typewriters, who can read 
her script, copy this. She formerly compcsed 
up)on the typewriter. 



.Minnie Thomas Boyce, author of the story, 
"The Sorrows of Jim Jamphry," in the 
Woman's Home Companion for August, is an 
Indiana writer, who for the past four years,, 
since her husband's death, has spent much of 
her time traveling through the South. Five or 
six years ago she wrote a series of dialect 
character sketches for the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Later, the Peterson's Magazine published twa 
or three short stories in dialect. The best in* 
the lot, entitled " Poor John Lawson," reap- 
peared when the Munsey Company bought out 
Peterson's, and brought to the author a number 
of complimentary letters from strangers. Other 
short stories by Mrs. Boyce have appeared at 
infrequent intervals in minor periodicals. 



George MacFarlane Galt,whowrote the story, 
" Merelv a Matter of Business," in the New 
England Magazine for August, was born in 
Illinois. Before going to college, he was assist- 
ant local editor on a daily newspaper in his 
native town. His present occupation is prepar- 
ing boys for college, and as he is not now con- 
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nected with any school, he has an opportunity 
to do considerable traveling. His story in the 
Ntw England Magaxim is the only one that 
he has published. **! have written a few 
other things/' he says, " but I have tried them 
only on very warm friends." 



Wilbur Finley Pauley, whose paper on "Lit- 
erary Autographs " appeared in the Critic for 
August, is on the staflE of the Ntw York 
Evening Journal, He was born in Muskingum 
county, Ohio, in 1872. Hrs first story was 
published in a Philadelphia religious publica- 
tion, when he was fifteen years old, and his first 
•verses appeared in a Cincinnati newspaper. 
His parents hoped to make him a skilled 
pianist, as he showed early talent for music 
and painting, and sent him to Philadelphia to 
study. After spending oneanda-half years in 
the pursuit of harmony, meanwhile writing 
short stories, verses, and other things between 
'lessons, he gave up his studies and went to 
New York, where he wrote for the smaller 
magazines and the newspapers — the Times^ 
Evtning PostyUidiJoMrnaL In 1898 he pub- 
lished a book of four short stories, entitled 
" Passion Flowers." In 1899 he went to 
London, and remained there two years. He 
landed in the English metropolis with two 
dollars and fifty cents in his pocket and worked 
his way across the island and on the continent 
by substituting on provincial newspapers. He 
took every opportunity to make pilgrimages to 
literary shrines, and to collect data. In 
^LondoB he was fortunate in making many lit- 
erary friends. He contributed to the Academy^ 
and wrote stories for country newspapers* 
Mr. Pauley's present work on the Evtning 
Journal \s mostly writing special stories, illus- 
trated with his camera. He has just finished a 
100,000-word novel. It is called "The Terri- 
fier,"and is a story of passion. He has re- 
cently had contributions published in the 
Bookman, the Book World, Harper^s Bazar, 
the Clipper, Leslies Weekly, EvWy Month, 
A ins lie's, the Criterion and the Home Monthly, 



makes long visits in the country districts, to 
gather material for her literary work, which is 
mostly for readers between the ages of thirteen 
and twenty-one. Almost the first of her lit- 
erary ventures was a short story which she 
sold, through The Writer's Literary Bureau, 
to Worthington's Magazine, The sale of this 
story led to a pleasant correspondence with 
Mr. Worthington, who bought several other 
stories from Miss Morgan ; but Worthington* s 
Magazine, being good, unhappily died young, 
and that market was therefore closed. Most 
of Miss Morgan's stories now are purchased 
by the Youth's Companion and by the Interior, 
She is fond of country scenes and people, is 
familiar with them North and as far south as 
North Carolina, and her stories are always of 
country life. " Preferring to portray pleasant 
things," she .says, " I do not look for, and do 
not find, the utter degradation that many 
writers have discovered, except in isolated 
cases, and I regard it as most unjust to gen- 
eralize from individual derogatory instances. 
I find our mountaineers a century behind the 
age, but the quaintest, kindliest, most hos- 
pitable — though most poorly-housed — people 
in the world. I represent them as I find them, 
and I am gratified by being told, by those 
familiar with my ground, that I write as one 
having the authority of personal acquaintance." 
Until recently Miss Morgan's work has ap- 
peared over the pseudonyms ** Max Jobann " 
and ** Margaret Johann." 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Alice Morgan, whose story, "The L*. S. M.," 

appeared in St, Nicholas for July, has her home 

//7 Asheville, S. C, but every summer she 



Clemens. — " Mark Twain " is spending the 
summer in an Adirondack cottage. At 10 
o'clock promptly his working day begins. To 
the right of his house, about fifty feet away 
toward the lakeside, is a small tent. This tent 
is Mark Twain's literary camp. He works 
there regularly each day. 

The floor of the tent is covered with boards, 
which in front are extended outward toward 
the lake, forming a small platform, railed ofif at 
the end. The sole furniture of this tent is a 
high-backed cane chair, on the seat of which are 
a couple of cushions. Seated in this chair, 
which is placed either within the tent or 00 the 
little pifitform, *' Mark Twain " produces each 
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day the humorous phrases which make the 
whole world laugh. Perhaps you think his 
humor is dashed off with little thought, and 
that his sentences drop from the pen point as 
water flows from a fountain ? Not so. No 
sentence ever leaves his hand without under- 
going rigorous inspection. No word is used 
without first weighing its every import. 

" Mark Twain ** makes it a rule to write four 
hours each day. Four hours of writing may 
mean seven or eight hours of thought and 
meditation. So, after all, there is little time 
left for recreation when his self-imposed daily 
task is done. — New York World, 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Collaboration. — The methods pursued in 
the literary partnership of James Rice and Sir 
Walter Besant were very different from those 
of the other two famous collaborateurs. Erck- 
mann and Chatrian. In the latter case both 
writers contributed an equal amount of work of 
the same kind, which was then combined. Be- 
tween Rice and Besant, however, there was no 
such sharing. According to one of their friends, 
who has written concerning them KQ\}[i^ London 
TimeSy Besant was the skilled writing partner 
— he did the descriptions, dialogues, and char- 
acters. Rice thoujiht out the plot and con- 
struction. They used to meet at each other^s 
rooms, and over a pipe and a glass of grog dis- 
cuss the story chapter by chapter. Rice, hav- 
ing read his friend's daily portion of the work, 
would come furnished with many ingenious 
expedients for the complication or unraveling 
of a situation. These would be sifted down, 
Besant usually being the final judge, and then 
those chosen would be worked by the latter 
into the story. Given a suggestion, Hesant 
had the gift of working it out and developing it 
into a readable episode. — New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Dialogue in Fiction. — A Chicago lawyer who 
has a taste for literature said, the other day, 
concerning his practice as a reader of books : 
** I have never read a novel unless it is full of 
dialogue. When I pick up a new story, I run 
through the pages 10 see if it is liberally sprin- 
kled with dialogue. If it is, I begin to read it,. 



skipping all the descriptions and side remarks- 
of the author. When I read a novel, I want to 
have the characters tell me about themselves. 
I doQ^t want the author to bore me with his 
opinions concerning them, or with long descrip- 
tions of surroundings, or with dissertations on 
the mysterious ways of fate. A novel that 
does nH unfold itself by means of dialogue that 
is interesting enough to make roe forget I am 
not hearing the conversation of real people is 
a failure, as far as I am concerned. I always 
skip the duel scenes in historical novels, be- 
cause I know the hero has the other fellow — 
or fellows — licked before they begin. What's 
the use wasting time } " — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

The Quest for New Writers. — It may be 
questioned whether necessity exists for awak- 
ening among young Americans a desire for 
success in authorship, but there is no room for 
doubt that some discouragements in the way of 
ambitious but unknown writers may be removed 
to their advantage. One of these discourage- 
ments is the belief, common with many, that 
the beginner has little chance of a hearing — 
that a manuscript over an unfamiliar signature 
will not be given critical attention by the pub- 
lisher to whom it may be sent. Many publish- 
ers have taken pains to declare that this belief 
is not founded on fact, but hesitating and un- 
successful aspirants remain in doubt. Evi- 
dence is seldom brought forward to sustain the 
assertion of the powers that accept and de- 
cline. Yet there is evidence, and it is conclu- 
sive. It is easy to prove that the largest pub- 
lishing houses not only examine with care the 
manuscripts submitted to them, hoping to find 
distinctive productions, but that they watch 
closely the periodicals of literary standing for 
the appearance of promising work by new 
writers. Four authors whose first efforts ap- 
peared in the Argonaut during recent months 
received from Eastern publishers requests for 
contributions soon after their names appeared 
in print. In one instance the request came 
from Boston eleven days after the publication 
of the author's first story in the Argonaut. 
Each of the four writers has had manuscripts- 
accepted by the publishers who asked the 
privilege of examining any new work (t^^ack. 
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their pens. One of the successful volumes of 
the past season grew out of the urgent appeal 
of a Philadelphia publishing house to the 
author of a striking story in the Ar^onaut^ 
though the author was unknown lo the pub- 
lishers before his story appeared. The Ar^o- 
9taut violates no confidence in recalling these 
significant incidents. No stronger proof is re- 
quired to establish the fact that the market is 
not flooded with acceptable literary wares* 
Originality, vigor, and graceful writing are in 
demand, and. whether from known or un- 
known writers, they will not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed by those whose business it is to 
put in print and sell such work. — San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[ Under thu heading it it intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
|)nnted here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting othen know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Thr Writkk are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or uMd to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
eit>^nences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should 
know about it. (^nerally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is Its value. ] 

Correcting Errors in Typewriting. — If in 
typewriting a manuscript two letters are trans- 
posed, — as, for instance, in "oragnes," for 
"oranges," — a curved line drawn up before 
the "g," down before the *' n." and up before 
the *'e " will make the matter right. 

If two words need to be transposed, circle 
each with a pencil mark and write above them 
♦' I *' and ** 2/' to indicate the proper order. 

When you cancel a word in a manuscript, do 
it thoroughly. The best way is to draw a zig- 
zag line with sharp angles through the word 
from beginning to end. 

A comma in the wrong place is best can- 
celed by drawing two short horizontal lines 
through it. A. L. s. 

i'HiLADBLf-MiA, Penn. 

Envelope Book-mark. — St. Nicholas for 
September reminds its readers that the corner 



of an envelope (any old one will do) makes the 
best of bookmarks, since it readily stays in 
place, does not injure the book, and makes it 
easy to find your place at a glance. Clip off 
the corner of the envelope and then fit it to the 
right-hand upper corner of the page you arc 
reading. Don*t clip the corner off too smaH. 

Nbw York, N. Y. A. L. R. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



TwBSTiBTH Crnturv CONDUCT. By Charles Wallace SiKcr. 
Sa8 \\t. Cloth, I1.50. Lawrence, Mich.: C. W. SUver. 

Mr. Silver is fundamentally dissatisfied with 
modern civilization, though not with man him- 
self, and, in a series of essays, deals with what 
he considers the more striking errors of pres- 
ent day life and urges his ideas for their refor- 
mation. As to the world as it is, Mr. Silver is 
pretty much *'agin" everything, but his con- 
demnation seems to be the verdict of his an- 
tipathies rather than the •result of any broad ex- 
amination of laws, customs, or manners. '* Law, 
medicine, theology!" he exclaims; "what a 
licensed trio of impostors!" "Vile commer- 
cialism " is his frequent phrase, yet one gathers 
from the book that Mr. Silver is a traveling 
salesman. His substitute for the present 
" commercial lust and greed " is the social 
state advocated by Edward Bellamy, and his 
plan of reformation of health and morals is the 
practice of " Mental Science," a philosophy 
based upon ideas something like those of 
Christian Science. Mr. Silver's book is earn- 
estly and powerfully written, and is copiously 
sprinkled with personal experiences, which 
clearly show the origin of his likes and his 
dislikes. e. v. 

Aphorisms AND Kkflkctioks. By J. I,. Spalding. Bishcip 
of Peoria. 393 pp. Cloth, So cents. Chicago: A. C Mc- 
Clurj? & Co i<>oi. 

Hishop Spalding's thoughts are noble and 
pure, and the reader of his book will find in it 
inspiration to higher and better living. A few 
of the shorter paragraphs chosen from it at 
random will illustrate the epigrammatic force 
and chasteness of his style. Hishop Spalding 
says : — 

The saying. "Heauty least adorned is most 
adorned," applies to style. 

hmploy as little as possible words or phrases of 
base origin, sprung from the hatreds and prejudices 
of barbarous peoples, or the gross sensations of 
the animal in man. 

If thou canst l>e killed by critics, be glad to die. 

To aim at producing ett'ects is to begin to tvm 
from facts. 

The author's business is to utter truth, not to 
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^eek or find readers. If men do not know and 
'ove him, the loss is not his, but theirs. 

Think less of doing more than of doing better 
things. 

The natural style and manner is acquired. It is 
art become a habit, good taste through selection. 

To love is to do good to those we love. 

They alone do enough who keep doing. 

The surest way to cultivate taste is to make 
one's life pure and high. 

If thou wouldst get something done, go to the 
bu.sf man. 

One never thoroughly realizes his mortality so 
long as his mother lives. 

What never happens is the chief cause of worry. 

Only the forgotten are dead. 

How many who pass through our colleges learn 
onlv to u«e big words to express little thoughts. 

What we love to do we find time to do. 

The man is worth what his leisure is worth. 

The genuine aphorism expresses a truth wh'ch 
brings to mind many others, and enables us to dis- 
cover >t a glance what else had required much 
study. 

Bishop Spildin^'s aphorisms fulfill the re- 
q 1 rem !nts of this definition. There is nothing^ 
narrow or sectarian about his book. It is well 
worth daily study by thoughtful readers. 

W. H. H. 

HOOKS RKCKIVED: 

Tmr W >k»cis(. I'mincipi.Rn ok Rhbtokic. By John F. 
(i'nung. 6;^ pp. Cloth, ill. 55. Boston: (iinn &. Co. 
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Kii"i\i% KscEi u (•■ >BOs Kt.iuT Wuh facsimile letter. 
^r^dcr.t Mammon //ar/«-r*i ( |S c > for September. 



Miss Aixtott's Lbttbrs to Hbr " Laurib." Edited by 
Alfred Whitman. Ladies* Home Journal ( 13 c.) for Septem- 
ber. 

With Sbton Thompson in ths Woods. Illiutrated. Myra 
Emmons. Ladies* Home Journal { 13 c. ) for September. 

The Usbs and Abusrs of Rradinc. Margaret E. .Sang- 
ster. Ladies* Home Journal { 13 c. ) for September. 

A Study op British Mrn of Gbnius: Summary and Con- 
clusions. Havelock Ellis. Popular Science Monthly (%%c.) 
for September. 

Rbmimscrncrs ok a Dramatic Critic — II. Henry Aus- 
tin Clapp. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Thr Essay as Mood and Form Professor Richard Bur- 
ton. Forum ( 38 c ) for September. 

English Nrglrct of Old Indian Pobtrv. Karl Blind. 
Forum ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Shbrrraf's Exclusivs a newspaper story. O. K. Da- 
vis. Everybody' s Magazine ( 13 c. ) for September. 

Profbssor Hsrbrkt B. Adams. With portraits. Dr. 
Richard T. Ely. Review 0/ Reviews ( a8 c. ) for Septem- 
ber. 

Danibl Wsbstkk— IV. Illustrated. John Bach McM as- 
ter. Century ( 38 c. ) for September. 

The Hunt fom thr Word. Reprinted from Macmillan*s 
Magazine in the Eclectic ( a8 c. ) tor September. 

M. Mauricr Martrrlinck, Moralist and Artist. Re- 
printed from Edinburgh Review in Eclectic ( a8 c. ) for Sep- 
tember. 

Paul Rrvrkb and His Engraving. William L. Andrews. 
Scribner 'x ( a8 c ) for September. 

Photdgraphv as a Finr Art. VI.— I1ie Landscape 
Subject. Illustrated. Charles H. Caffin. Everybody's Mag' 
axine ( 13 c. > for September. 

A Successful Pace- Printing Telegraph. Maximilian 
Foster. hVorid's H'ork ( a8 c ) for September. 

The Unknown Author and the Publisher. By an Un- 
known Writer. H'^orleTs U^ork ( j8 c ) for .Septeml)er. 

The Best Plan to .save Magazinr Litrraturr. M. B. 
(."orse. World's Work ( j8 c. ) for .September. 

Liter AKV Drill in College. Oerald Sunley Lee. Critit. 
( 33 c. ) for September. 

The Comic Paprr in Amrrica. William H. Shdloa. 
C^itir ( J3 c. ) for September. 

VicT«»R Hugo, RoMAKCBR. Paul Ik>urget. rri//t(a3C.) 
for September. 

"Thr Litrrarv Aspirant A(.ain. " By an Aspirant 
Editor. Critic ( 13 c. ) for September. 

Whrrr Adam Brob Was Bb(;un ani* Ended. Curtis 
Brown. Book World { 13 c. ) for .September. 

Pnor.M.RAPHV AS A Fine Art. — V. Illustrated. Charles 
H. Caflfjn. Everybody t Magasine ( 13 c. ) for August. 

Job Lots in LiTRj^ATrBE. Exferybody's Magazine (13 c.) 
for August. 

Clifton Johnson and His Pictures of Nbw England 
Life. Illustrated. Mary Bronson Hartt. Sew England 
Magasine ( 28 c. ) for .\ugust. 

Walter Hi.-nt: .Amimal Paintkr. Illustrated. Marion 
Hepwonh-I)ixon. Magazine cf Art ( 3^ c. ) for August. 

The H'Mbs of Cari.vlb Illustrated. Jane MacNeil. 
Munity' s ( i] c. ) for .\ugijst. 

The Hbkoine o» "The Initiai^s." W. I>. Howells. 
Harder' I Bazar (130) for August. 

Word Coina«.e by Living Ambbican .\utn>rs. Ixon 
Mead. Ckauiau^uan ( sH c. ) for August. 

Joseph Le Conte. With portrait. O^n Court ( ij c. ) for 
Attfust. 
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Danibl Coit Oilman. With port ait. G. Stanley Hall. 
Outlook ( 13 c. ) for August 3. 

A Visit to Sibnkibwicz. Illustrated. Louis E. Van 
Norman. Outlook (13 c. ) for August 3. 

Autobiography OF Jacob A. Riis. XI., Outlook (130) 
for August 3 ; XII., Outlook ( 13 c. ) for August 17 

Litbraturb at Sba. F. T. Bullen. Reprinted from the 
Spectator in the Living Agg ( 18 c. ) for August o. 

On thb Gbntlb Art of Thinking. Lilian Bell. Col- 
lier* t Weekly ( 13 c. ) for August 10. 

Thb Sbrving-man in Litbraturb Reprinted from 
MacmUlan's Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for August 

PoBTRY FOR Childrbn. Florence MacCunn. Reprinted 
from Good Words in the Living Age (18c) for August 17. 

Dilbttantbism in French Litbraturb. Count S. C. de 
Soissons. Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the 
Living Age ( 18 c. ) for August 31. 



NEWS AND NOTES, 



A new book on George Eliot is being written 
by Leslie Stephen, who was well acquainted 
with the novelist. 

Hall Caine is the subject of a monograph by 
C. Fred Kenyon, which Messrs. Greening 
(London) have in preparation for their Eng- 
lish Writers of To-day Series. The book, to 
which Mr. Caine will contribute an introduc- 
tion, will contain many unpublished letters 
from Ruskin, Rossetti, Wilkie Collins, and 
other well known men. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. ( Chicago ) announce 
that their publishing department will hereafter 
be under the management of F. G. Browne, 
for the past twelve years business manager of 
the Dial. 

According to the Westminster Gazette^ John 
Oxenham takes immense pains with his work, 
some of which passes nine times under his eye 
before he allows it to go forth to the world. 

S. R. Crockett chooses unusual hours for 
his literary work. He begins at four o'clock 
in the morning and ends at nine, and then 
rushes off to golf. 

The Publishers' Weekly ( New York ) has 
just printed a list of the publishers in the 
United States, a grand total of 554. 

The Library of Congress has published a 
UQion list of periodicals received by the libra- 
ries of the District of Columbia, a check list of 
American newspapers in the Library of Con- 
gress, and a calendar of Washington manu- 
scripts in the Library of CongresSr 



J. M. Barriers first attempt at literature, ift 
the shape of a letter signed ** Paterfamilias,'*^ 
appeared in a local Scottish newspaper. Ten 
years of age at the time, Mr. Barrie had just 
run away from school. 

Everybody's Magazine ( New York ) offers 
a prize of fifty dollars for the most practical, 
novel, and effective suggestion for immediate 
self-support for untrained women, sent in before 
December i. 

Leslie's Weekly ( New York ) offers a prize 
of ft\t dollars for the best amateur photograph 
sent in each week. One dollar will be paid for 
each photograph used, if it is not a prize 
winner. 

Harper & Brothers offer $1,000 in prizes for 
the ten best cover designs for Harper's Bazar 
submitted before October i. 

The editors of Everybody's Magazine ( New 
York ) want good stories dealing in a vital way 
with American life and affairs, and they are 
always glad to consider any ideas for articles 
or features of interest. 

San Francisco has a new magazine, The 
Catholic Witness^ which is not Catholic, but 
Episcopalian. 

A magazine for ministers' wives, the Mis- 
tress of the Manse^ has just been started in 
Somerset, Ky. 

Publication of the American edition of the 
Church Review^ the paper that represents the 
ritualistic party in the Episcopal church, has 
been deferred till fall. Rev. Robert Ritchie, 
of Philadelphia, is to be the editor, while the 
management is in the hands of Rev. H. N. 
Wayne, who makes his headquarters in New 
York. 

An appreciative article in the New England" 
Magazine for August shows Clifton Johnson 
and his wonderful photographs, which have 
almost revolutionized modern book illustra- 
tion. 

Charles Nordhoff died in San Francisco 
July 14, aged seventy-one. 

Cosmo Monkhouse died in London recently^ 
aged sixty-one. 

Professor Herbert B. Adams died at Am- 
herst, Mass., July 30, aged fifty^one. 
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AUTHORS AS PUBLISHERS. 



The editor of The Writer has asked me 
if I will write a little article on authors putting 
out their own books without the aid of a regu- 
lar publisher. In reply, I would say that in my 
opinion no author can- circulate a book suc- 
cessfully without getting the aid of a regular 
publisher, or establishing a publishing busi- 
ness himself. 

For the placing of my books upon the mar- 
ket, I organized the Home Publishing Corn- 
Copyright, 1901, by William 



pany, which has been in existence for fifteen 
years. Without it I do not think I could have 
handled the business successfully. The meth- 
ods of the Home Publishing Company are 
probably about the same as those of all other 
book concerns. 

In order to place his work upon the market 
successfully it is necessary that an author's 
business should be conducted in a systematic 
and regular manner. For this it is necessary 
to have all the conveniences of a regular pub- 
lishing house. These can be obtained only by 
his becoming a publisher himself, or obtaining 
the assistance and imprint of some firm regu- 
larly in the business. Unless an author is 
fortunate enough to have written a book that 
will sell enormously, the profits of one fairly 
successful novel will be eaten up by the ex- 
penses of a publishing house — its clerks, 
attaches, office rent, advertising, and incidental 
outlay. 

As a rule, an author had better pay a portion 
of the cost of producing his book to some well- 
known firm, if he can get such a firm to under- 
take the publication of it, unless his work be- 
comes immensely popular. Then, of course^ 
by putting his own book upon the market he 
will obtain the profits of both the author and 
the publisher. 

With regard to the expense of making the 
plates for a book, printing and circulating it, 
these naturally vary so greatly that it is im- 
possible to give any reliable data, except this 
one broad statement that cheap printing means 
poor books as regards their typography, bind- 
ing, and paper. 

H. Hills. All rifhu reserved 
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In addition, an author publishing his c^n 
work will find himself handicapped by the re- 
luctance of dealers to handle a book that does 
not bear the imprint of some well-known firm 
— in fact, even with the name of a leading 
house upon the volume, an aspirant for literary 
fame will find it difficult to get any adequate 
circulation for his book. This is perhaps 
owing to a custom that, I am sorry to say, is 
becoming prevalent, among even reputable 
publishers, of producing a bcok if the author 



pays the expenses; consequently the imprint 
of publishers who do this has to a great extent 
lost its value with the general public. 

The only general advice I think of that 
would be of use to authors who contemplate 
personally placing their books upon ihe 
market, is to be sure that they have capital 
enough to engage in the business and then 
become publishers themselves, following out 
the best methods of the trade. 

Nbw York, n. Y- Archibald C. Gunter, 



AN APPEAL FOR BETTER LITERARY WORK. 



How many of our novels of to-day possess 
the qualities that ensure permanency.'^ 

How many of our current writers possess 
the power to create a masterpiece, or even a 
work of true literary value t 

How many of the novels of to-day are 
worthy of even a careless perusal by a busy 
man } And how many, do you think, are worthy 
of a space upon a scholar's book-shelves? 

You may not agree with me upon the exact 
number I should fix, but you must admit that 
it would be a pitifully small one. 

These are questions to make a novel writer 
lay aside a too facile pen, and think awhile 
upon what lies behind these unpleasing queries 
which are so uncomfortable to answer. 

I ask one more question : How many writers 
have we who show the unmistakable signs of 
literary cultivation and of sound training? 

This ought to show us where we stand. 

White, in offering to the reading public one 
of the most uniformly excellent editions of 
Shakespeare, opened his preface thus : " Good 
reasons only can justify the addition of a new 
book to the enormous mass with which the 
world is cumbered." If this was true in 1868, 
is it not even more forcible to day ? 



This has been called, and for good reasons, 
the day of the young and unknown writer. 
Naturally, then, the young writer has hailed it 
as his own, and being endowed with all the 
energies and enthusiasms of his buoyant youth, 
— these qualities that have won for him his 
opportunity, — he has seized upon his hour, 
and is reaping a goodly reward. The public 
apparently enjoys the proceedings. It allows 
itself to be inundated with historical novels, or 
whatever the prevailing literary disease may 
at the moment be. It cheerfully pays its dol- 
lars for any book that is blatantly advertised, 
well printed, and atrociously illustrated. I 
grant there are exceptions in the matter of 
illustration — the Wenzell drawings, illustrat. 
ing the divine Beau-Sourire and the Lucena 
in •' Young April," the appropriate and charm- 
ing pictures of *' The Helmet of Navarre," and 
those of "Alice of Old Vincennes, " — with 
these I have no quarrel. But, generally speak- 
ing, any book persistently advertised, and bear- 
ing, under an outlandish title of vague meaning, 
the name of an unknown,, unheralded author, 
has a good chance to make a record in edi- 
tions. Ten to one, the ambitious sponsor is 
blissfully ignorant of the qualities which a 
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really readable book must have; and the re- 
sult often seems a sad farce to a critic trained in 
the atmosphere of classic style, and fresh from 
communion with the master minds of the ages. 
The public, however, unbiased by such com- 
panionship, untrammeled by considerations of 
true merit, reads, and, if sufficiently amused, 
rates the unworthy production as "The book 
of the season." What, I wonder, becomes of 
the many books of each season, year after 
year? Do you think they are still read? Do 
you fancy they will live ? 

A man, supposedly an educated, well-read 
fellow, of average attainments, said to me 
recently; ** I think *To Have and to Hold' is 
a far greater work than * Paradise Lost.' And 
I'd rather read *The Pride of Jennico ' than 
Shakespeare, any day. I guess all up-to- 
date people would, don't you?" 

Well, that is pretty bad; but it might have 
been worse, for Miss Johnston and Mr. Castle 
are both doing enjoyable and commendable 
work, in their own lines, far and away beyond 
the usual run of current fiction. Still, it is dis- 
heartening to hear an "up-to date " man decry 
the greatest name in all English literary his- 
tory. Here, while it occurs to me, let me say 
that I would not belittle the really deserving 
writers of today; surely, they are not to 
blame that they live in an era when, to suc- 
ceed, they must be "up-to-date." We have 
always room for readable novels that possess 
these requirements : a plot that can hold to- 
gether, quick action, and a story that does not 
offend geod taste. Far be it from me to cry 
down such refreshing romances as "Alice of 
Old Vincennes," "Like Another Helen," or 
that little gem of sweetest humor, "Young 
April." 

Thackeray isgone, and so is the incompar- 
able, if faulty, Dickens. George Eliot is gone ; 
our American Hawthorne has long been silent. 
Their places are still vacant; whom have we 
among us capable of filling them ? Besant and 
Black are gone, too. Even for these, whom 
have we to compensate? We have Barrie, to 
be sure. We owe him a debt of gratitude for 
"Sentimental Tommy" and "Grizel." For 
Tommy and Grizel we surely have room, *' cum- 
bered as is the world." But have we room for 



the never-ceasing, ever-increasing inundation 
of meritless volumes and magazine "padding" 
with which we are wellnigh overwhelmed ? 

Looking at the case from the laws of cause 
and effect, it seems to me that the fault lies 
here. In every profession and in every trade, 
from the ministry, medicine, and the law, down 
to bricklaying, an apprenticeship of a certain 
time must be served before the aspirant may 
try his hand at his life work. He is educated, 
trained for that, taught to study not only the 
method to apply to his work, but to study him- 
self; and if he is of those who succeed, he 
learns to get outside of himself, and to study him- 
self and the task that he has set himself to do, 
from the vast perspective of impersonal, stu- 
dious analysis. Not so with the young writer. 
Often the profession of literature — than which 
there is no nobler if it be earnestly taken — is 
not the only, may not even be the most loved, 
profession that he attempts to follow. He may 
be a lawyer, he may be an engineer, a preacher 
or a soldier, a manufacturer or an idler; he 
may even — forgive my levity — claim kindred 
with the gentle sex, and be more accustomed 
to the broom handle than to the pen. Whoever 
and whatever he is, it matters little; nothing 
he recks, if the impulse moves him to "sully 
fair virgin pages with the dim opinions of a 
mind befogged." 

If, at eighteen, without having undergone 
one week of proper preparation, he desires to 
try his unpraciiced hand at a novel, there is 
nothing to hinder his attempt. Usually he 
chooses a psychological and emotional theme, 
or an analysis of character termed in literary 
parlance " a problem novel." It is to be hoped 
that he does not draw from his own callow ex- 
periences the situations that he evolves. From 
what, then? Imagination, vivid, and as yet 
untortured; and raw theories, formed by and 
on what ? I doubt if he could tell you. 

Yet from mental incompleteness of this 
order there sometimes evolves a plot of real 
merit, worked out with originality and some 
power, and always breathing such a wealth of 
youthful enthusiasm and self-belief that he can 
find a market for it, — such are the undiscrimi- 
nating times, — and he is at once hailed as a new 
luminary by well-meaning, if unthinking, ad- 
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miners. Perhaps he may have genuine native 
talent; if so, the more's the pity! Many an 
author who under thorough training might 
have accomplished work of permanent value 
is wrecked by his first shallow success. In- 
stances of this are painfully numerous. 

I have beaten long about the bush, I fear, in 
coming to the thing that I want most to impress 
upon the reader. It is this : the crying need of 
our novelists and story writers is, from the 
critic's point of view, sound literary training, 
self-repression, a higher standard of style, and 
a keener perception of what is good taste and 
good form. Will you accept from me a few 
guiding lines, and a word of warning as to the 
most obvious faults of the young literary 
workers of whom I have been speaking .'* 

First, we find the fault of exaggeration, of an 
artificiality of style; second, a profuse splat- 
tering of local colors, dragged in perforce on 
all occasions; third, an abuse of adjectives. 
Our English vocabulary is rich in adjectives, 
so much so that many of our emotional writers 
have developed adjectivitis to an alarming ex- 
tent. Watch yourself and avoid this open pit- 
fall. It is pleasant to use many and unusual 
terms in the simplest description, but it is 
poor art. Fault four is morbidity : such novels 
as "Jack Raymond " or " The Way of a Man 
with a Maid " — to quote haphazard from re- 
cent lists — should never have been written. 
They are morbid to the degree that they be- 
come an affliction as well as an infliction; yet 
one sees in the former a natural talent, half 
undeveloped, half perverted, but, nevertheless, 
talent; and one feels also the grip of an in- 
tensely concentrated power behind all the 
nauseating details. 

One more caution — avoid padding. This 
is sometimes unintentional, but often voluntary, 
and it is always pernicious in effect; nothing 
has a greater tendency to destroy the vitality 
of a book than the superfluous. I have been 
told that Irving Bacheller — who, despite his 
popularity and large first editions, is doing 
work of interest and value — is a careful work, 
man, ever watchful of himself. "I challenge 
every word," he has been quoted to me as say- 
ing. " If I must have it, if I cannot spare it, 
very we)); it remains; but not otherwise. I 



challenge it over and over again before I let 
it stand." There is a valuable hint in this. 

Apropos, Edward Everett Hale's advice, his 
rules for writing, printed in The Writer for 
July, should be kept constantly in mind by 
every literary worker. 

He who conforms strictly to these seven 
simple-seeming rules will have mastered the 
secret of his craft. 

Another writer of no little fame once said to 
me : •* Be natural, if you can, and learn to be 
simple, with that simplicity that is supreme 
excellence. Prove your ability before you at- 
tempt your greatest work." 

Hold down your eagerness to "hoist your 
flag upon the Admiral's staff," like Keats. 

I would advise every writer, ambitious of 
doing the finest work of which he is capable, 
to cease writing, cease creating — "clean joy" 
though it be — and for a short while at least to 
give himself up to close communion with the 
master minds of all time. Does the modern 
author know his Bible, that greatest literary 
monument of pure style in existence .'^ Has he 
lived many years with his Shakespeare, that uni- 
versal teacher ? Does he know his Horner^ 
heart to heart, and does he love his Milton, 
cover to cover? Is Horace his friend, the 
kindly, genial Horace.? And is he a true lover 
of Dante? Is he an appreciator of the great 
Germans, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and are 
Rousseau and Voltaire, and other glorious old 
Frenchmen, more than mere names to him? 
How about Bacon and Macaulay? Our Amer- 
ican Emerson he doubtless knows; I can 
conceive of no living man depriving himself 
of such rare company. 

If his talent turns to poetry for expression, 
there are the inspired bards to study well, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth, Spenser, 
Browning, Tennyson, and all the other masters 
whom the world reveres. Unless he knows 
all these great masters, intimately and with 
understanding, the author of to-day will, be he 
even greatly talented, make many a mistake 
that a knowledge of them would have saved 
him ; and, if he is not talented, with a spark 
of the divine flame, his case, without their hclp^ 
is hopeless. I say to him, earnestly and in 
sincere request: Put aside your pen, and be- 
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take yourself to these masters, who can teach 
you all that you are capable of learning. And 
when you return to your work, endeavor lo 
make it a little more worthy of comparison 
with that of those who taught you. Above all, 
strive upward. Set your standard high, far 
beyond what you can accomplish as yet. Keep 



in mind Dr. Hale's valuable rules, particularly 
the first and the last. And remember that 
*'G )od reasons alone can justify the addition 
of a new book to the enormous mass with 
which the world is cumbered." 

, yane Whitcomb. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



THE SHORT STORY OF TO-DAY. 



That the short story of to day is a vast im- 
provement upon the production of a few years 
ago, there is not the shadow of a doubt. As 
the art of illustrating has advanced, from the 
crude woodcut, with its stiff, unnatural out- 
lines, to the present realistic halftones, zinc 
etchings, and brush work, the word pictures 
have advanced as well. We now recognize the 
characters and scenes depicted as those we see 
about us, and we read, so to speak, from the 
book of nature. 

Healthy children in stories are no longer un- 
naturally good or precocious. The "heroine" 
does not spend so much time in weeping, but 
shows a commendable degree of spunk ; and 
people use ordinary conversational language in 
addressing one another. Little weaknesses 
are allowed to crop out, enough to awaken a 
thrill of sympathy in the reader, or to make us 
see ourselves "as ithers see us." 

We rejoice in this freedom and "expansion " 
of the fiction of today, and yet even our mod- 
ern writers follow some of the old ruts, espe- 
cially in literature for children and young 
people. Who among us has not laid down any 
of the leading youth's papers of the day with 
a little sigh of dissatisfaction, because of some 
improbible or unnatural ending to a good story, 
to make it serve a purpose .'^ Virtue in the 
work of some writers is seldom allowed to be 
its own reward ; and cupidity always meets its 
merited, though sometimes tardy, punishment. 



The "crippled child" is invariably sweet-tem- 
pered, in spite of unwholesome surroundings, 
is generally cured before the story ends, or 
dies young to avoid needless suffering. Girls 
who see no way to go to college suddenly have 
inspirations, and sell vegetables for fabulous 
prices ; or a rich lady discovers them, and finds 
that she cannot get along without their services 
in the capacity of private secretary, and the 
way is paved at once. The boys, more often, 
fight their way, inch by inch, and are allowed 
to receive a good many haid knocks; but, as 
a rule, they reach the "end of the rainbow," 
where the pot of gold awaits them much sooner 
than might be expected in real life, and with a 
good share of honor and distinction. 

Miracles are performed in these days, and 
Fortune, though coy, showers her favors some- 
times in unexpected places. Things "stranger 
than fiction " do occur around us, but they are 
not common occurrences. 

Wiiihing to impress a little matter upon my 
thirteen-year-old daughter, I referred to a story 
that we had been reading, in which the circum- 
stances were somewhat similar. "Oh, well," 
she said, " that was a story. Stories always 
come out like that." 

Perhaps this illustrates the view generally 
taken by our young people, who are very bright 
observers of human nature. 

Evelyn Whitcomb, 
Los An'Gblbs, Calif. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 

1,000 words. 

•* 

The Century Mm^azine is planning to make 
the next twelve months " A Year of American 
Humor." It has engaged contributions from 
the best known American writers of humorous 
stories and sketches, from Frank R. Stockton 
and '* Mark Twain " down to George Ade 
and *' Chimmie Fadden," and it will print also 
during the year contributions from new humor- 



ous writers and articles reminiscent of Ameri- 
can humorists of the past. The idea is cer- 
tainly an interesting one, and the Century for 
the next year is likely to be more entertaining 
than it has been, even though it be less instruct- 
ive. Who would ever have imagined Mr. Gil- 
der, however, in the role of editor of a monthly 
rival to Life, and Puck^ and Judge? 



Now that the New England Magazine has 
removed to New York and is published by the 
America Company, a change of title to some- 
thing like the American Magazine will not be 
surprising. 

« « 

In connection with the rules for writing by 
Edward Everett Hale, which were published in 
the July Writer, these rules, which Sir Walter 
Besant drew up for his own guidance, are in- 
teresting: — 

1. Practice writing something original every day. 

2. Cultivate the habit of observation. 

3. Work regularly at certain hours. 

4. Read no rubbish. 

5. Aim at the formation of style. 

6. Endeavor to be dramatic. 

7. A great element of dramatic skill is selection. 

8. Avoid the sin of writing about a character. 

g. Never attempt to describe any kind of life except that 
with which you are familiar. 

10. Learn as much as you can about men and women. 
II. For the sake of forming a good natural style, and acquir- 
ing command of language, write poetry. 

« 
« « 

People who are puzzled to know whether 
••To-morrow is Thursday" or •* To-morrow 
will be Thursday " is the proper phrase will do 
well to consider the analogy of ••yesterday." 
You cannot say: ••Yesterday is Tuesday." 

« » 
Mr. Kipling's power may be "declining," as 
some critics rashly declare, but it has not been 
observed that editors are declining Mr. Kip- 
ling's manuscripts, even at the fat round prices 
that he demands for them. 

* 

The ease with which an intelligent compos- 
itor can turn poetry into prose is illustrated by 
an apology which William J. Bryan offers in 
the Commoner to Joseph Battell, because in 
acknowledging the receipt of Mr. BattellV 
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book "Ellen: or, The Whisperings of an Old 
Pine," the Commoner made the word **pine" 
read "pipe." 






It does not help a story with an editor when 
the author writes on the first page of the manu- 
script: " This story is based on fact," or " This 
incident actually occurred." Story readers 
want to be entertained and amused, and they 
do not care whether the fiction presented to 
them has a basis of fact or not, so long as it 
seems to them true to life and not improbable. 
Fact really is sometimes stranger than fiction, 
and many an author who has utilized fact in 
fiction has been criticised by people who said 
that his story was improbable. In such cases 
it does no good for the author to cry trium- 
phantly: "But it actually occurred!" Whether 
it did or not, the reader does not care a rap. 
He demands probability in fiction, and having 
got improbability instead, he is disappointed. 






In basing fiction on fact, therefore, writers 
should modify the facts to suit the fiction and 
not try to fit the fiction to the facts. Too 
close adherence to facts will often spoil a 
story. As Dr. Conati Doyle said once: "Damn 
facts! I know notlmi^ so stale, flat, and un- 
profitable as mere Macis*; for the purpose of 
fiction they are but gyves and impede the 
stride of fancy. They may compute the pounds 
avoirdupois of the moon, but they cannot 
*draw it down with a purple thread,' as Fancy 
can. Away with facts! Bah! By the help of 
fancy one can allot his hours to Mohammed 
or restore the lost Pleiad and set her lover by 
her side ! " 

The Glasgow Evening Times for August 12 
announced that " Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
poet, dramatist, and journalist, is holidaying in 
Britain." " Holidaying" is a lovely word ! 

w. H. H. 

QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere,] 

What is the basis of the now nearly univer- 
sal practice of omitting the period after the 



title o*f a printed article and after the name of 
the writer? Is there a reason for it, or is it 
merely a fad 1 Was not the same custom in 
vogue once before, some time in the dim past? 

L. G. 

[ The reason for the omission of the period 
in such cases is purely typographical. If a 
period is used after a title line, it throws the 
letters composing the title a little to the left of 
the centre of the page or column, thus offend- 
ing to some extent the severely critical eye. 
When the name of the writer is printed under 
the title, the period is often omitted for the 
same reason. When the writer's name is 
printed at the end of the article, the period is 
used. — w. H. H.] 

Some appreciative readers of The Writer 
want its editor's instruction relative to the use 
of "that "and "which," and to what extent 
they are interchangeable. Is the matter arbi- 
trary, as has been authoritatively contended, 
or is it optional with writers,who, judging from 
the literature of the time, are either in the 
majority or entirely regardless ? A city forester 
in a letter to the editor of the Boston Herald 
tells of " worms that are now at work and in- 
fest our elm trees, and which are rapidly in- 
creasing each year." What is the rule, if such 
there be, for discrimination and application of 
these terms ? . G. 

[ No absolutely exact rules can be laid down 
for the use of " that " and " which." " Alfred 
Ayres," who is rabid on the subject, treats of 
it at length in his latest book, " Some 111 used 
Words," and his chapter on " Why Use 
* That'? "is well worth careful study. In a 
general way, Mr. Ayres has the right idea, and 
it would no doubt be a good thing if writers 
of English could all be induced to conform to 
the rules that he lays down. As a matter of 
fact, however, all rhetorical rules must be 
fitted to the English language, and no "au- 
thority" can hope to succeed in fitting the 
English language to his rules, however scien- 
tific they may be. Writing can never be 
counted amDng the exact sciences, and the 
mm who tries to construct his sentences with 
mithem.\tical precision is sure every now and 
then to make himself ridiculous. In a gen- 
eral way, the rule for the right use of "that" 
and " which " is illustrated by the two quota- 
tions, " Our Father, which art in Heaven, hal- 
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lowed be Thy name," and "He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear." In the first case, the rela- 
tive clause might be omitted, and the sentence 
would still be grammatical ; in the second case, 
tha phras2 "that hath ears" is essential to 
describe the pronoun, and its omission would 
destroy thi sentence. '* Alfred Ayres " says : 
^* * That ' is properly the restrictive relative 
pronoun, and * which * and * who * are properly 
the CO ordinating relative pronouns. * That,' 
when properly used, introduces something 
without which the antecedent is not fully de- 
fined, whereas, * which' and * who,' when prop- 
erly used, introduce a new fact concerning the 
antecedent." *' Whenever," he adds, *'a clause 
restricts, limits, defines, qualifies the antece- 
dent, — i. e., whenever it is adjectival, explana- 
tory, in its functions, — it should be introduced 
with the relative pronoun * that,' and not with 
** which,' nor with * who ' or *whom.'" This, 
as has b^en said, is scientific, but the English 
language is not, and the strict application of 
the quoted rule makes some queer sentences. 
For instance, "Alfred Ayres" says that 
" Those who flatter too much " is bad, and 
that " Those that flatter too much " is good. 
Most writers probably would not agree with 
him. He would say also: "The curious in- 
quirer that sets himself," instead of "The 
curious inquirer who sets himself." Again, 
most writers probably would not. In a word, 
" Alfred Ayres's " rule in the main is good, but 
writers may well reserve the right to make ex- 
ceptions to it. 

The use of " that" and " which'* in consecu- 
tive clauses, as in the case quoted by " G.," 
is incorrect. "Which" in the second clause 
should be changed to " that." — w. h. h.] 
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One of the important feat- 
ures of the community are 
the holiday expeditions. — 
Harptrs iVeekly, 



Important in the life of the 
community are the holiday 
expeditions 



Big Anarchist Raid — Forty 
of Them, Including Most, 
Are Arrested — Boston Her- 
ald Headline, 



Hig Anarchist Raid — Forty 
Anarchists. Including Most, 
Arc Arrested. 



Most truly do I sympathize 
with you and the whole 
American nation at the loss 
of your distinguished and 
ever - to - be - regretted Presi- 
dent. — Edward VII . 



Most truly do I sympathize 
with you and the whole 
American nation at the ever* 
to-be- regretted loss of your 
distinguished President. 



Nothing could be proven 
against them. 



Nothing could be proved 
against them. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



Previous to their leaving. | Before they left. 



Perhaps there is no other branch of author- 
ship which brings in such small remuneration as 
does the writing of stories for youngest readers. 
It is quite an art to interest children under five 
years of age, especially since their vocabulary 
is so limited, and the writer of their stories 
must bring not only his thoughts, but likewise 
his choice of words, down to their level. For 
this reason he should receive more, rather than 
less, pay for such stories. 

The average price paid for stories for young- 
est readers is one dollar. An extra good story 
may bring two dollars. But of course some 
journals pay higher rates. 

Nearly every juvenile publication uses work 
for the youngest children, sometimes printing 
it in larger type than that used in the other parts 
of the paper or magazine. The "Children's 
Page" is a prominent feature of the Youth* s 
Companion. 

All of the denominational and most of the 
inter-denominational publishing houses issue 
papers for the primary department of the Sun- 
day school. These use many of the stories of 
the class that we are now considering. These 
houses, however, apportion out their funds to 
their several papers, and the little folks' paper 
receives small share for contributions, but a 
generous sum for illustrations. Some expert 
generally prepares the lesson, with its questions 
and answers, for these publications, and like- 
wise writes most of the stories and poems — 
that is, all that are not selected. 

The Picture Lesson Paper\ published by the 
Methodist BookConcern, New York, buys very 
little manuscript from outsiders, but its pictures 
are delightful, most of them being by Mary A. 
Lathbury. Formerly many of them were de- 
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signed by the wife of Stanley, the African 
explorer. 

The Leonard Publishing Company, Albany, 
N. Y., issues the Litik Folks' Paper, most of 
the material of which is furnished by the 
editor. 

"David C. Cook, Chicago, publishes a pri- 
mary paper, the regular contributors generally 
furnishing stories to match the pictures used. 

The Mayflower^ published by the Congre- 
gationalist House, Boston, uses outside matter; 
so does the Sunbeam, issued by the Presbyte- 
rian House, Philadelphia. The matter tor the 
Shepherd's Arms ( Episcopalian ), of the Young 
Churchman Company, Milwaukee, is furnished 
by the editor. 

The Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, 
reports that it does not desire manuscript for 
its children's papers, having in stock enough 
to last for two or three years. 

Little Folks, published by S. E. Cassino, 
Salem, Mass., is an apparently successful chil- 
dren's magazine. The first number was issued 
about three years ago. The editors are Mrs. 
Ella Farnham Pratt for the literary, and Charles 
Stuart Pratt for the art department. The pub- 
lisher and the editors believe that children 
should have the best of everything. No old 
matter or pictures have been used, all evi- 
dently having been prepared expressly for their 
publication. The reading matter is intended 
for children under ten years of age, and is such 
as can be easily understood by such readers. 
The publisher says that '• Every story that 
gains entrance into Little Folks is of a kind to 
be distinctly remembered. Nothing is worse 
for the development of the child mind than to 
let it busy itself with a dull, unimportant, 
rambling, vaguely-told story. It is bad for the 
imagination, bad for the memory. The plot 
and incidents of a story to be read by a child 
ought to make so bright and distinct an impres- 
sion that the child, after reading it, can clearly 
outline it for you, in its own words. Moreover, 
the mood that the story leaves should be a 
cheerful one. The morbid, the depressing, is 
rigorously excluded from the pages of Little 
Folks, No gloomy stories are given." 

Little Folks also excludes all stories of bad 
children. It makes a specialty of animal stories, 



telling of bright and intelligent things that our 
dumb friends do. All stories of this kind are 
said to be true. 

The Lothrop Company has issued a great 
many small volumes filled with short stories. 
Many of these toy books are made up from se- 
lections from the late Pansy. 

Cassell & Co., and other firms, issue col- 
lections of stories for the youngest readers 
as subscription Christmas books. 

The denominational houses publish such vol- 
umes in sets for the Sunday-school library. 

Juvenile periodicals seem to be of mushroom 
growth. Some of them seem to live no longer 
than Jonah's goufd. This is hard to explain, 
for every year more and more efforts are made 
for the children, and many juvenile books have 
very large sales. It seems almost incredible that 
this great country supports but one first-class 
magazine for children — St, Nicholas. Itis true 
that the Youth's Companion takes the place of a 
second, but this publication distinctly states 
that, although it has always had the reputation 
of being a child's paper, it is in reality a house- 
hold journal. Even the publications for young- 
est readers seem fated to an untimely death. If 
any one in this age believes in foreordination, 
it must be the publishers of juvenile period- 
icals, for the majority of these issued have 
been bought out by reform or church organi- 
zations, which back them up financially in time 
of need ; but I think that most of them must 
pay expenses, else they would not exist. 

I mention a few juveniles, but am unable to 
speak of the literary needs of all. 

The Leonard Publishing Compan}, Albany, 
N. Y., publishes several Sunday school papers. 
They once bought a poem of me and paid upon 
acceptance, but I do not think that they pur- 
chase so much manuscript as other papers of 
their class. 

Our Little Folks, also Our Youth's Friend, 
are issued by the Friends' Publishing Associ- 
ation of Chicago. Their proprietor bought out 
the Picture Gallery, and the stories seem to be 
written to fit the cuts thus obtained. 

'Y\\^ Angel of Peace is brought out monthly 
by the American Peace Society, Boston. 

Our Little People, Farmington, Me., is a 
school paper for children. * 
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Our Young Folks, St. Louis, is a weekly 

juvenile. 

Young Idea is a juvenile monthly published 

in Boston. 

Alice May Douglas. 

Bath, Mc. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Kate M. Cleary, who wrote the story, "The 
Stepmother," in McClure's Magazine for Sep- 
tember, began her literary work at the age of 
fourteen, on the old Philadelphia and New York 
story papers. Her brother — two years older 

— was at the same time contributing to these 
papers, and to several Boston periodicals. 
When he was twenty and she eighteen, they 
found themselves once more associated on the 
staff of the Chicago Tribune, of which he was 
at that early age dramatic editor, while she did 
society reporting and stories. His name be- 
came widely known in his profession. It was 
Edward J. McPhelim. His sister, however, 
left the paper and the city to marry a Chicago 
man whose health obliged him to live in the 
far West. For fifteen years Mrs. Cleary lived 
in absolute exile on mid-prairie in Nebraska, 
not far from the Kansas line. The cares of a 
household, of young children, and many griefs 

— one of which was a tragedy — prevented her 
from carrying out the dear desire of her youth 

— to write. Nevertheless, she did work off 
and on for the Chicago Tribune^ the Youth's 
Companion, the now extinct Belford'^s, St, 
Nicholas, Puck, Judge, and the comic syndi- 
cates, not lo mention the five serial stories 
which ran through the New York story papers. 
The publication of a series of short stories 
called *' Some Prairie Sketches," in the Chi- 
cago Tribune^ brciight to her a request for a 
book similar in st\le and subject. So, in 1S97, 
Way & Williams published a Western novel 
from Mrs. Cleary 's pen, entitled '*Like a Cial- 
lant Lady." The critics were kind regarding 
the story, but the failure of the publishers 
soon afterward relegated the book to comj)ara- 
tive obscurity. Three }ears ago Mis. Cleary 
returned to Chicago, where she now has her 
home. About two years aj^o the Chicago Tri- 
bune published in consecutive Sunday issues 
seven ^d^raska stories by her, averaging 4,000 



words each. In a disastrous fire a year ago 
all her literary effects were burned, and it is 
only lately that she has felt encouraged to take 
up the tangled and broken threads of a once 
vivid ambition. 

William Frederick Dix, who wrote the storj, 
"While the Jury Was Out," in McClure's 
Magazine for September, is editor of Town 
and Country, New York city. He is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton, and since graduation has 
been associated with literary work. He has 
contributed stories, poems, essays, and edito- 
rials to various periodicals — including the 
Century, the Outlook, the Youth's Companion, 
Life, McClure'sy Munse/s, Leslie''s^ and the 
Observer. He was at one time literary editor 
of the Churchman, and a book critic for several 
papers. He has traveled extensively through- 
out Europe, northern Africa, India, China, and 
Japan. He now resides in East" Orange, 
N. J. He is a brother of iidwin Asa Dix, 
author of " Deacon Bradbury" and ** Old 
Bowen's Legacy." 

Cora A. Matson-Dolson, whose quatrain, 
•' Fireflies," was published in Lippincotf s for 
September, lives at Floridaville, N Y. Her 
poems have appeared in the Chicago Current, the 
Boston Transcript, X\\tSpringJield Republican, 
the Ladies'' IVorld, Good Housekeeping, the 
Northern Christian Advocate, and other publi- 
cations. During the past year Mrs. Dolson 
has written about forty poems. Of these, 
"The Wean" appeared in the Boston Pilot 
in February. A poem is announced for publi- 
cation in the Ladies^ World iox October, and 
several have been accepted by leading maga- 
zines. In 1892 Mrs. Dolson published a book 
of poems, entitled "As the Cardinal Flower." 
This little volume had a wide circulation, and 
was f ivorably spoken of by the literary critics 
of the press. She was married in 189610 Eu- 
gene C. Dolson, himself a writer of poems, 
which have appeared from time to time in the 
Boston 'Transcript, the Springfield Republi- 
can, and other publications. 
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Jeanie Drake, whose sketch, "Sylvan Soli- 
tudes," appeared in the September Delineator^ 
was born in Charleston, S. C. Her first 
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essay in literature, a serial story, won, over 
many competitors, the prize offered by a prom- 
inent journal. Her more serious work con- 
sists of two novels. The first, *' In Old St. 
Stephen's," published by D. Appleton & Co., 
is a picture of plantation life in the most pros- 
perous days of the South. The second, **The 
Metropolitans," published by the Century 
company, is a story of modern New York. 
Miss Drake has also had many short stories 
published in various magazines, among them 
being a prize story in the Black Cat, called 
"On Pigeon River." 



Ida Eckert-Lawrence, the Ohio poet, whose 
poem, "Launching the Ship," was copied in 
more than 1,500 newspapers in this country 
and England, is a Western author. She has 
risen rapidly to the front rank of women 
who are devoting themselves to literature. 
She was chosen to represent the American 
woman at the International Congresses in 
Paris last year, and her address, "The Amer- 
ican Woman in Literature," won her marked 
recognition. She became a social favorite, 
and was entertained by President and Mme. 
Loubet. Mrs. Lawrence has contributed many 
stories to the newspapers and magazines, but 
her fame has come to her in the last two years. 
Her book of poems, " Day Dreams," went into 
a third edition within a year. Her dramatic 
poem, " Vesuvius," brought her many notices 
from critics commending her exceptionally 
glowing use of English. Her recent poem, 
read at San Francisco at the launch of the 
battleship " Ohio," has brought to her letters of 
praise from many prominent literary people. 



Arthur Guiterman, author of the poem, 
"Peace of the Woods," in Everybody's Maga- 
zine for September, is a young man still on the 
" happier side " of thirty. He is a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York, and has 
spent several years in newspaper work. His 
literary work, aside from a few essays and 
special articles, consists of verses, lyric and 
narrative, — the latter mainly legendary and 
historical, — contributed lo the A'ew York 
Times ^ the Mail ami Express^ the Criterion^ 
and a few other periodicals. His first attempt 
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that attracted much attention was " The Call 
to the Colors," which had the good fortune to 
appear simultaneously with President McKin- 
ley's call for troops before the war of 1898. 
Probably the most popular thing that he has 
written is "The Rush of the Oregon," which 
maov critics have called the best ballad of the 
war. Besides these, "The Kansas Volunteers, 
"The Rough Riders." "Sons of the Pioneers, 
"Taps," and several little semi-humorous 
ballads of old New York have had "better 
luck" (as Mr. Guiterman modestly puts it) 
than most verse of to day. Others would say, 
however, that, rather than with luck, they have 
met with the recognition that true merit invari- 
ably brings. Personally, Mr. Guiterman re- 
gards "The Ballad of John Paul Jones" as the 
best that he has published. The verses, 
"Peace of the Woods," are reminiscent of 
camping days in the Adirondack forests, and 
were occasioned by one of the touches of 
homesickness for the woods and hills that 
come to every man who has spent some of the 
best days of his life in that glorious region. 
That literary pursuits and athletics are by no 
means antagonistic is well proved in Mr. 
Guiterman's case. He is an adept in most of 
the livelier open-air sports, believes that even 
now he can get down to 103-5 seconds in the 
hundred-yards dash, and declares that he is 
still ready to meet all comers on the tennis 
court. 

Mary Boole Hinton, author of the poem, 
" Root and Rose," in Harper 'j Magazine for 
September, has been writing verse for many 
years, but it is only lately that she has sought 
to publish. Three short poems, including the 
one referred to, comprise the whole of her 
published literary work. The "Quest After 
Music" appeared in the Atlantic for October, 
1900, and "Any Daughter to Any Mother" in 
the Outlook in December of the same year. 
Other poems of hers have been accepted, and 
she has a volume of verse ready for publica- 
tion. 

Lida S. Price, whose poem, "A Blot Trans- 
formed," was published in .5"/. Nicholas for 
September, has done very little literary work. 
Nearly all her time is taken up with art, and 
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she has written only occasional verses. She representative of some branch of favorite study 
expects to sail for Europe about October i^ to in poetry, art, literature, and industry, 
continue her art studies in Paris. 



Ada Sterling, the author of " Lullabies of 
Many Lands," in the current number of Har- 
per'' s Bazar ^ was born in Holyoke, Mass., in 
February, 1869, and was educated partially at 
Meriden, Conn., and partially abroad. Her 
family is English, and is well-known in beauti- 
ful old Kent. She was educated for a musical 
career, but renounced this five years ago for 
the field of literature. From the first she has 
occupied important editorial positions, though 
a continuous contributor to other magazines 
than those to which she has been attached edi- 
torially. She was editor of Fashions^ a general 
magazine for women, for eighteen months, and 
from this position was called to a place on the 
editorial staff of Harper's Bazar^ which posi- 
tion she still occupies. In 1898 Miss Sterling 
opened the department of musical criticism in 
Collier's Weekly^ which she conducted for a 
year, in addition to her other regular editorial 
duties. She has contributed to the North 
American Review^ the Atlantic Monthly^ 
Harper s Monthly^ the Independent^ the New 
York Evening Post, and the Chautauquan, 
in which publication she has just begun a series 
of articles. Among other things that she has 
to her credit is a series of seven papers on the 
subject of ''Woman's Voice in Speech," 
which was freely quoted in the press of two 
years ago. She spent a portion of the summer 
of 1898 in the hospital camps of Montauk 
Point, and wrote of the scenes there for the 
Independent and for Collier's Weekly. Miss 
Sterling's style is earnest and her work in 
more fanciful lines has won the highest praise 
from such critics as Edmund C. Stedman and 
W. C. Brownell. Numbering among her 
friends many artists, writers, and musi- 
cians, Miss Sterling's life is nevertheless abso- 
lutely devoted to her work, and her "atelier" 
in the Sherwood is remarkable for the air of 
worth imparted to it by a collection of impor- 
tant books and well-chosen pictures. The 
latter are, in many instances, the gifts of the 
painters themselves, and the former are all 



Frances Wilson — Mrs. Frances Wilson 
Starmer — whose story, **The Burglars at 
Miss Campus," appeared in A ins lee's Maga- 
zine for August, has been a writer for many 
years. At the age of fourteen she was writ- 
ing verses and stories which were published 
in the Youth's Companion, the Boston True 
Flag, and Ballou's Magazine. At sixteen 
she was a regular paid contributor of short 
stories to one of the popular New York story- 
papers ; and at seventeen she had completed 
her first novel, for serial use in the same 
paper. She became interested in writing 
stories for boys, and acquired a wide and 
appreciative circle of boy readers. A number 
of serials and many short stories appeared in 
the early volumes of Golden Days, and were 
very well received. They were published 
under the pen-name, "Fannie Williams," and 
have since been reprinted under the same 
name. All of this early work was published 
under various pen-names, of which Mrs. 
Starmer had quite an assortment for different 
papers. Her first work published under her 
own name was an historical romance, "The 
Boy Duke," which appeared as a serial 
in the National Tribune of Washington. It 
was a tale of the tenth century, and was 
widely read, especially in the West, where it 
seemed to attract considerable attention. 
Later, Mrs. Starmer wrote several juvenile 
stories, which were published in the Christian 
Register, the Young People's Weekly of Chi- 
cago, and other papers. "Little Content; or, 
The Lonely Cabin at Rainy Gulch," which was 
published serially in the Young People's 
Weekly, will be brought out in book form soon. 
Mrs. Starmer's latest story for boys has been 
sold to the Youth 's Companion for use as a 
serial, but as yet is unpublished. She has 
a new boys' story in preparation; and also it 
is her intention during the coming winter to 
complete a new romance of the tenth century. 
The "burglar" story in Ainslee's was a 
dream. Mrs. Starmer had been racking her 
brain one evening in an unsuccessful effort to 
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evolve a story of a very different sort. Tired 
out at last, she went to bed, fell asleep, and 
passed through the exciting episode related by 
Miss Lois. This is not the first story that has 
come to her in dreamland ; and her dream 
stories, when offered to the public, have al- 
most always proved acceptable. 

Since "The Burglars at Miss Camp's" was 
written its author has married, and her full 
married name will hereafter be appended to 
her published work. Her husband is a typical 
Western stockman. He has been a great 
traveler, and his life has been filled with 
strange adventure and varied experience. 
Mrs. Starmer's marriage therefore has opened 
to her a new field of literary work, which she 
has hastened to utilize. Her husband's cattle 
ranch in the Cascade mountains will be the 
scene of her next short story, already in course 
of preparation. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Alcott. — In a letter about story-writing, 
sent by Louisa M. Alcott to a young author in 
1874, and now published in the Ladies' Home 
Journal^ she advises him to introduce his 
characters at once, as that instantly interests 
readers, and says of her own early work : " In- 
stead of describing places or people, I plunged 
into the heart of my story and opened it with a 
conversation, letting the actors unfold the 
plot and themselves dramatically. From that 
time my goods sold well, and this was the secret 
in a great measure. Learning to * write short ' 
isanothergoodthing,and the art of taking a very 
simple event of character and making it true to 
life with the mixture of the comic and pathetic 
that exists in what we call human nature. Put 
your own experience into your tales and they 
can't fail to be good." 

Kipling. — Some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the early literary life of Rudyard Kip- 
ling have been given to the public by W. T. 
Spink, a member of the Calcutta publishing 
firm. Mr. Spink says that he received "De- 
partmental Ditties " in manuscript, with a note 
saying : " I want 500 rupees to go on a shooting 
expedition, and you may have this in ex- 
change." The bargain was made, and afterward 



in London Mr. Kipling offered Mr. Spink as 
many more poetical pieces as he chose to 
select, from a collection sent by him, at ^5 
each. Altogether eight editions of the poems 
were published by Mr. Spink's firm, after 
which Kipling bought back the copyright for 
;^2,ooo. — Newcastle ( Eng. ) Leader. 

Scott. — According to a writer in Temple 
Bar^ Sir Walter Scott was at his best when 
his imagination was strongly impressed with 
the picture of some great historical scene, and 
his aim was to make his readers feel the whole 
as he conceived it. For this object rapidity of 
execution was essential, else the picture in his 
own mind mighi fade before the public could 
be admitted to view. "Guy Mannering" was 
written in six weeks ; there was a still shorter 
interval between his recovery of the fragment- 
ary commencement of "Waverley" and the 
completion of the novel. Scott was no artist 
in words, and the carelessness of his style has 
often been criticised, but if he had spent more 
time in elaborating his forms of expression, we 
should probably have lost his special inspira- 
tion. Strange to say, the work in which Scott 
gives most evidence of a plan carefully thought 
out from the first is that very novel of "Guy 
Mannering," with the carelessness of the ex- 
ecution of which so much fault has been found* 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Author and Printer. — Some excellent au- 
thors cannot " cut " or " fill " to meet the usual 
typographic needs. I remember one good 
brother who said that he could n't, and that I 
should n't, but I cautiously did; and the fun of 
it was that he was unable to find the places 
where, to make harmonious work, a word or 
two had been cut out or added. He was en- 
tirely happy; so was I. It should be explained 
as one canon of good book-making that a para- 
graph must not end on the first line of a page. 
Where this happens, the printer asks the 
author either to "cut" the line, or to add 
some words to it. Also, a chapter may not end 
with but two or three lines at the top of a 
page ; it must be cut down to not quite fill the 
last page, or "padded" to fill at least one- 
fourth of the short page. If the printer reluc- 
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tantly cuts or adds, he is religiously careful 
not to alter the sense in the least. — y. H. Afc- 
Farland^ tn the WorUVs Work. 

The Work of the Manuscript Reader. — 
Five hundred novels a year is a record for one 
man*s reading, but that is about the number 
that one of the regular Readers of a large pub- 
lishing house in the city manages to examine 
annually. This examination is no superficial 
view, either, but one that gives a thorough 
knowledge of the plot, style, and general char- 
acteristics of the manuscript, tor the Reader's 
opinion of each manuscript is written out and 
filed away for reference. One of the older 
firms here has nearly ninety bound volumes 
of Readers* opinions, with about 400 opinions 
in each volume. Perhaps forty out of the 400 
are about books which have been published. 
Of the other 360 some few may have been 
brought out by other publishing houses, but 
most of them were returned to their authors, 
never to appear again. 

A i;ood Re.ider will look over at least four 
manuscripts in a day that begins at 9.30 and 
ends at 3 o'clock, and sometimes, when there is 
a rush of work, will get through twice that 
number. This ** looking over,'* of course, is 
not the careful reviewing referred to above. 
Many manuscripts never get beyond the 
"looking over" stage. Most of the publishing 
houses do not ke<*p manuscripts more than 
two weeks before giving a decision on them 
and returning them if possible. The manu- 
scripts form a valuable charge, and have to be 
looked out for carefully, as in case of loss the 
publisher is sometimes liable, particularly if 
the receipt of the manuscript has been ac- 
knowledged. At least four or live out of every 
hundred manuscripts which are declined by 
a publishing house are left in the hands of the 
publisher by the author. They are carefully 
put away, and after a certain number of years, 
if no one claims them, are dcstrovtd. 

Once in a while an author incloses a five-dol- 
lar bill, with the object of propitiating the Read- 
er, for there seems to be a widespread supposi- 
tion among a certain class of authors that the 
Readers are all broken down and unsuccessful 
literary men. who dislike to sec any one suc- 
ceed when they hjivc Ui)ci}. U he does not 



send an inclosure, the author is apt to send a 
long letter explaining that the story** is founded 
on fact " or experience of the writer's grand- 
father, or that he has a great number of friends 
and relatives who will buy and assure it a large 
sale, or that his friend, the literary editor of the 
local journal, will give it a magnificent review, 
or that the author's friends have all pronounced 
it infinitely better than most of the novels pub- 
lished. 

It is only infinite experience which can teach 
a man to know the public taste, and it takes a 
great many qualities besides literary percep- 
tion. A Reader has to be not only a great 
critic, but also something of the prophet. The 
forecasts of the weather bureau are not more 
carefully prepared or more likely to be wrong 
than are the opinions of these men who try to 
foretell what book the public will like. — A\ 
York Evening Post. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



H ikschS Ta bulatki) Dighst or tmb Divorcb Laims or tm« 
United Statbs. New revised edition. B^ Hugo Hi*icli. 
Koldine chart, cloth covers. Ii-so. New York: Konk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1901. 

Any reader of The Writer who is thinking 
of getting a divorce, or who is interested in the 
divorce question, will find this chart a boon. 
It shows at a glance the nature of the divorce 
law in any state or territory of the United 
States, and is as plain to a layman as to a law- 
yer. Incidentally it shows the need of a 
national divorce law better than columns of 
argument could do. w. H. H. 

(.iKOKPKKv STKON(i. BjT I^ura K. Kichards. 317pp. CkKh> 
75 cents. lk>»ton: Dana £sles& Cu. 1901. 

Had Mrs. Richards no other object thao to 
revive the fast-fading ideals of New England^ 
ancestral dames, the story of ** Geoffrey 
Strong " would merit a place in genuine litera- 
ture. That she has done far more, the interest 
in the sweet, simple tale will generously attest. 
(ieoffrey Strong, a young physician of pluck 
and spirit, determined to succeed, is a welcome 
and refreshing character. He is endowed with 
all the attributes of an attractive personality 
and a cultivated mind. Through his buoyant 
enjoyment of life, and his sympathetic insight 
into the needs of an old sea-board town, the 
reader is brought into close intimacy with 
many of the characters of an unprogressive 
colonial community. The story abounds in 
humorous episodes and spirited conversations, 
and there is much to give the reader an opii- 
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mistic view of life, since it is shown how much 
beauty and real happiness exist in the simple 
routine of earnest duty. One, for a time at 
least, lives up to the spirit uf the bygone ex- 
actness and courtesy which blossomed in the 
reign of prim gardens, polished mahogany, and 
a recognition of the stern and rather sturdy 
truths of life. c. M. H. 

Christus Victor : A Student's Rbvbris. By Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge. Second edition. 177 pp. Flexible cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1901. 

Dr. Dodge, in a series of philosophical and 
reflective poems, elucidates the theme of life's 
mission and our relation to God and nature. 
The author, as poet, teacher, and companion, 
with the sure touch of sympathy so ins^iringly 
dear, displays a talent given to but a chosen 
few. In *' Christus Victor" the deepest 
queries of the soul find satisfying answer, and 
the onward march of eternal progress is mas- 
terfully portrayed in a series of poems of 
beauty and convincing strength. The reader 
finds throughout a high perfection of rhythm 
in exalted blank verse, and exquisite delicacy 
and directness in the lyrics which intersperse 
the more profound passages. The theme trends 
steadily toward the final triumph of good over 
evil, and humanity emancipated from sin. Im- 
mortality, birth, death, and the final consum- 
mation of God's divinest plan, the great, uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, flow in upon the 
soul from a fountain rich in stores of learning 
and science, and replete with philosophical 
force and artistic grace. The printer and the 
bookbinder have done well their part in the 
making of a dainty volume, the ecclesiastical 
appearance of which will compel a reverential 
handling. c. M. H. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

Sbvbn Grkat Ambrican Pobts. By Beatrice Hart. 323 pp. 
Cloth. 90 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 1901. 

Caps and Capbrs. A story of boarding-school life. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. 287 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. 1901. 

Galop ofp, thr Talking Pony. A story for young folks. 
By Tudor Jenks. 243pp. Cloth, $t.oo. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company, iqoi. 

Whbn Lovb is King. By Isabel Richey. 96 pp. Cloth. 
Philadelphia : George F. Lasher. 1901. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbr will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
wiik thrfe cents fostag^f added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if thev will mention Thr Writer when they write.] 

An Episodf. in thk Marly Lifh of For. Charles W. 
Kent. Topics of the Time, Cfntury ( 38 c. ) for October. 



Thomas William Parson*. With unpublished poems by 
Dr. Parsons and letters bv Dr. Holmes. Maria S. Porter 
Century ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Thb Prbsidbnt of Yalb ( Arthur D. Hadley ). With por- 
trait. Century (38 c.) for October. 

Titled Authors OF thb Eighteenth Century. Austin 
Dobson. Lippincoit'' s ( 28 c ) for October. 

"Covering" a War. Edward Marshall. Pearson's 
Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

Some Heroines op Fiction. W. D. Howells. Harper^s 
Bazar ( 13c.) for October. 

Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. — III. Henry 
Austin Clapp. A tlantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

What the Public Wants to Read. Eugene Wood. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

A Plea for the Unimaginativb. Contributors' Club, 
Atlantic (38 c ) for October. 

Ernest Sbton-Thompson. Illustrated. William Wallace 
Whitelock. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. American Review 
0/ Reviews ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Herbert Spencer: The Man and the Philosopher. 
Illustrated. William Knight. Bookman {2% c.) lor Ociohtr. 

The Novel: Its Friends and Fobs. Gertrude Atherton. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Sam Walter Foss. B. O. Flower. Aretia (28 c.) for 
October. 

Electricity and Literature. Benjamin Karr. Arena 
( 28 c. ) for October. 

Writing and Speaking Correctly. Miss Withey. 
Ladies^ Home Journal { 13 c.) for October. 

Miss Alcott's Letters to Her Laurie (Conclusion). 
Ladies' Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Dilettantism in French Literature. S. C. de Sois- 
sons. Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for October. 

A Further Study of Zola. Arthur MacDonald. Prac- 
tical Psychology for August- October. 

Recollections of "Famous Editors. III. — Horace 
Greeley. Noah Brooks. Youth's Companion (8c.) for 
August 15. 

A Sketch of John Fiske's Life. With portrait. W. R. 
Thayer. Harvard Graduates' Magazine ( 78 c. ) for Septem- 
ber. 

John Fiskb as A Thinker. J. Royce. Harvard Gradu- 
ates* Magazine ( 78 c. ) for September. 

Some Ancmalibsof the Short Story. W. D. Howells. 
North A merican Review ( 53 c. ) for September. 

Shakespbarb: An Unpublished Essay. Victor Hugo. 
North A merican Reviero (53 c. ) for September. 

Famous Hymn Writers. XVI. — Mrs. Elizabtth Payson 
Prentiss. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 18 c. ) 
for September. 

Nixon Waterman's Rhymbs. James Main Dixon. 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (18 c. ) for Sep- 
tember. 

Of Authors and Publishers. William S. Walsh. Lit- 
erary Era (13 c.) for September. 

CoNC'Ru: A Litf.kary Shrine. Illustrated. Caroline 
Edna Johnson. Book World { 18 c. ) for September. 

The Lyrical Poems of Andrew Marvbll. H. C. Beech- 
ing. Reprinted from the National Reviiw in the Living Age 
( t8 c. ") for September 7. 

The Bores of Jank Austen. Rowland Grey. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review in the Lizing Age ( 18 c. ) for 
September 14. 
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Ibsbn in England. A. B. Walkeley. Reprinted from 
LiUratnrt in the Living Agt ( i8c. ) for September ai. 

Nkw Light UN Shakkspkarr. A. P. Sinnoit. Reprinted 
from the Sational Review in the Living A§€ (i8c. ) for 
September 28. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



"Sidney McCall," the author of »* Truth 
Dexter." is said to be Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch, who now lives at 
Hanover, N. H., is engaged in the preparation 
of a college guide book. An article by Mrs. 
Hatch, entitled " Dartmouth's Tribute to Web- 
ster,** appeared in the September number of 
Success^ and a similar one, although much more 
elaborate, is a feature of the Granite Monthly, 
the New Hampshire state magazme, for 
October. 

All the winners of prizes in Lifers short 
story contest are women. They are Kate Jor- 
dan, .Mrs. Robert S. Chase, and Cora A. Hardy. 

Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney (*' Dinah 
Sturgis ") has assumed entire editorial charge 
of the fashionable Morse-Broughton publica- 
tions, L\irt de la Motie^ etc., which have head- 
quarters in Paris and New York. 

R. K. .Munkittrick is now the editor oi Judge. 

Dr. Richard G. Boone, superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati, O., assumed the editor- 
ship of Education (Boston) with the Septem- 
ber number. 

The Federation of American Zionists will 
publish a monthly magazine of Jewish life and 
literature, to be called the Afaccabcran, the 
first number to be issued October i. The 
Zionist movement and all efforts to build up 
the national Jewish spirit will receive especial 
attention. In addition, there will be essays on 
matters of general Jewish interest, stories, 
|>oems, and book reviews. The endeavor will 
be to establish a magazine that will be credit- 
able to modern Jewish thought. 

The New England Magazine is now pub- 
lished by the .America Company, and its edito- 
rial office is in New York, although the office 
in Park Square, Boston, is retained. Mr. 
Kellogg, who has published the magazine so 
long, is president of the new company. Mr. 
Garland has succeeded Edwin D. Mead as 
editor. 



The Literary Era (Philadelphia) will be 
known hereafter as the Era. The scope of 
the periodical has been widened, so as to in- 
clude fiction, poetry, and matters of general 
interest, in addition to the purely literary 
topics with which it has heretofore dealt. Short 
stories by popular writers are to be made a 
feature, and arrangements are being made for 
a serial novel. 

The Household has removed from Boston 
to 44 Times building, New York. 

The Arena ( New York) will print at least 
one piece of fiction in each issue hereafter. 

St, Nicholas announces that it will no longer 
have serial stories, but every other issue of 
the magazine will contain a long story com- 
plete in that one number. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company ( New 
York) and the publishers of Leslie's Monthly 
have formed an alliance for mutual interest. 

Edward MarshalPs article on *** Covering' a 
War" in Pearson's Magazine for October 
describes the costly methods of modern news- 
papers in war rep>orting. 

An article by Dr. Garnett in the Magatint 
of Art ( New York) for September should be 
of great interest to all students of Shelley. It 
deals with the portraits of the poet which have 
recently been added to the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

"Some Real History in * The Crisis'" in 
the American Illustrated Methodist MagaMine 
( St. Louis) for Septemberdeals with the proto- 
types of some of the leading characters in Win- 
ston Churchill's book, and is illustrated with 
views in and about St. Louis, of places men- 
tioned in the story or intimately connected with 
some of its characters. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes died at Eliot, Me., Sep- 
tember 5, aged fifty-seven. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr died at Durand, III. 
September 7. 

Bishop H. B. Whipple died at Faribault, 
Minn., September 16, aged seventy nine. 

William J. Drysdale died at Cranford, N. J.* 
September 20, aged forty-nine. 

Rev. Dr. William C. Gray died at Oak Park 
Chicago, September 28, aged seventy-one. 
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FACTS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE. 



We who live in the days of daily book bar- 
gains, reprints, and cheap editions know noth- 
ing of the priceless value of books in an- 
cient and mediaeval days. 

Plato, though poorly favored in this world's 
goods, bought three books for a price equal to 
twelve hundred dollars in our money. 

Benedict Bishop made five journeys to 
Rome for the purpose of buying books, and 
King Alfred paid for a book on Cosmography 
*'as much land as eight ploughs could labor." 

The Countess of Anjou paid for a copy of 
Homilies "two hundred sheep, five quarters of 
wheat, and the same quantity of rye and millet." 

Copyright, 1 90 1, by William 



The Cardinal of Rouen once borrowed an 
ancient copy of Hilary on the Psalms and de- 
sired to keep it several months in order to 
copy it. He was obliged to release the monks 
of the Chapel of Bruges from excommunica- 
tion by a formal letter of absolution, for an 
awful penalty was in store for any one who 
lent a volume from a monastery. The Cardi- 
nal's letter shows his ardent love for books, 
which for once got the better of his holy zeaL 

Jerome said he ruined himself by purchasing 
one of the works of Origen. The " Roman de 
la Rose" brought over one hundred and fifty 
dollars in our coin, and often a book was 
worth double or treble its weight in gold. 
Fifty years ago, an author states that a copy of 
Macklin's Bible, ornamented by Tompkins, 
was worth $15,000. 

When Louis XI. borrowed the works of 
Rhasis, an Arabian physician, in 1471, he was 
obliged to leave a large amount of plate in 
security with the faculty of medicine, and to 
draw up a deed with a nobleman, each binding 
himself to return the volumes, under penalty 
of an enormous forfeiture. 

In the fifteenth century a learned Sicilian 
named Panormita sold his estate for a copy of 
Livy. In writing to Alphonsus, king of Na- 
ples, concerning the matter, Panormita says, 
**I entreat your prudence to let me know 
whether Pogius or I does better; he who, to 
purchase a farm near Florence, sells Livy, or 
I who, to purchase the book written by bis 
own hand, sell my land ? " 

In 1 82 1 the book on which the kings of Eng. 
land, from Henry I. to the boy king, Edward 
VI., took the coronation oath was in the library 
of a Norfolk gentleman. The writer does not 
know its present whereabouts. It is bound in 
boards of oak, nearly an inch thick, fastened 
with thongs, and the corners bossed with 
brass. On the right-hand side of the outer 

H. Hills. All rifhu reserved 
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cover is a crucifix of gilt, which the monarchs 
kissed. The book is strongly fastened together 
by a "clasp of brass fixed to a broad piece 
of leather, nailed on with two large brass 
pins." Within, on heavy vellum, is the New 
Testament, written in a beautiful script, 
" nearly approaching to Roman capitals." 

The first complete edition of the English 
Bible was Myles Coverdale's. There are 
many imperfect copies of this edition, but only 
one perfect one remains. It was accidentally 
found in the false bottom of an old oak chest 
at Holkham Hall, Norfolk, the estate of the 
Earl of Leicester. Many years ago a London 
bookseller offered five hundred dollars for the 
book, and now its value is probably quad- 
rupled. 

The first paper book printed in England was 
De Glanville's " De Proprietatibus Rerum." 
Caxton got out the edition in 1480. Dibden 
styles the work "a volume of extraordinary 
typographical beauty and rarity." 

Among the books which the Hon. Thomas 
Greville, of London, bequeathed to the British 
Museum was the "Biblia Sacra Latina," the 
first book printed on movable types. Guten- 
berg and Faust printed the volume at Mentz, 
1450-1455. Before twelve sheets were fin- 
ished, $60,000 was expended, reckoning the 
florin at six shillings. The volume was called 
the Mazarin Bible, owing to the fact that a 
copy was found in the Cardinal's library. 
Four vellum copies and fourteen paper copies 
are extant. 

In the second decade of the century a copy 
of the second edition of Shakespeare's "Venus 
and Adonis" sold for $530, and now its value 
is enormous. But one other copy exists, and 
both are direct reprints, not the remaining 
volumes of an edition. The same day this 
book was sold, in London, a cup made from 
the felled mulberry-tree of the Bard of Avon 
went for fifty dollars. 

The three volumes of Fox's " Book of Mar- 
tyrs" (edition of 1641 ) which Bunyan read 
night and day in his confinement, and from 
which he declared he drew so much inspira- 
tion, contain Bunyan's name in each volume. 
On many margins are rhymes written by him. 
Arvine says, " It would not be possible to find 



specimens of more miserable doggerel. For 
instance: — 

' The blood, the blood that he did shed 
Is falling one his one head ; 
And dreadfull it is for to see 
The beginers of his naisere.' ** 

The Jews were forced to maintain a constant 
vigilance to preserve the Talmud from de- 
struction. So greatly was this book con- 
demned, that in 1566 twelve thousand copies 
were burnt. 

A Spanish missal, known as St. Isidore's, 
went through as great a martyrdom as did 
John Huss. When the Moors were excluded 
from Spain, the Pope, ordered the Roman 
missal to be used in the Toledo churches in 
place of St. Isidore's. The Toletans would 
not come to terms, so each missal was repre- 
sented by a champion, who fought with two- 
handed swords. The St. Isidore champion 
felled the Roman representative to the earth 
with his Toledo blade, but even then the Pope 
was not convinced, so a great fire was built 
and the two volumes were consigned to the 
flames. The Toletan volume ( perhaps bound 
in iron) again was victorious, and to St. Isi- 
dore's missal was granted the supremacy. 

The book world is still sorrowing over the 
loss of two inestimably valuable books, the 
lives of seven hundred illustrious Romans, by 
Varro, and a work concerning the doings of 
other great Romans. Pliny's twenty-volume 
history perished. Menander has left us but a 
few fragments of poetry, said to surpass 
Homer's; of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides, only thirty-three out of three hundred 
dramas remain with us ; while we have only 
twenty imperfect comedies of the immortal 
Plautus, who is supposed to have written one 
hundred and thirty. 

The first book auction held in England of 
which there is any record occurred in 1676. In 
the catalogue is this announcement: — 

'* Reader, it hath not been usual here in Eng- 
land to make sale of books by way of auction, 
. . . but it having been practiced in other 
countries, ... it was therefore conceived to 
publish the sale of these books in this manner 
of way." 

In 1848 the announcement was made that 
there were from 150,000 to 200,000 copies of 
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D*Aubign^'s " History of the Reformation " 
in circulation in English translation, and but 
4,000 in the original language, French! 

These remarkable facts and figures appeared 
in a London book, many years ago: ** Of the 
50,000 books published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not fifty are now in estimation. And of 
the 80,000 published in the eighteenth century, 
not more than three hundred are considered 
worth reprinting. Since the first writings, 
1,400 years before Christ, — i. e., in thirty-two 
centuries, — only about five hundred works 
have sustained themselves against the devour- 
ing influences of time." 

The fine art of bookbinding, or bibliopegy, 
is now being revived to the fullest extent. In 
old times bookbinding was considered a won- 
derful art. Until the fourteenth century, 
books were bound in oak boards. Then came 
velvet and silk. Vellum and leather were in- 
troduced in the fifteenth century. Roger Payne 
was a bookbinder **at whose magic name the 
bibliomaniac rises in reverence." Sixty dollars 
was his usual price for binding — a large sum 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Halthoeber, Charles Lewis, and Herring were 
celebrities in their line. Thuanus and Grolier 
were deep-dyed book lovers, both as to the out- 
side and the inside of the volumes they col- 
lected. Grolier's library was a marvel of 
beauty. The rarest designs were painted or 
stamped on book covers and backs, and many 
times appears the inscription, yo Grolierii et 
Amicorum. To-day, the name of this amateur 
book-collector is preserved in the Grolier 
Club, of New York. 

Waves of faddism pass over the book world 
at longer or shorter intervals. In the seven- 
teenth century we find such titles as '* Matches 
Lighted by the Divine Fire," "The Gun of 
Penitence," *'The Shop of the Spiritual 
Apothecary" ( a choice collection of religious 
passages), "We Have the Bank of Faith," and 
**The Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit." A 
sub-title to one of these works is ; "Some Fine 
Baskets Baked in the Oven of Charity, Care- 
fully Conserved for the Chickens of the Churchy 
the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet 
Swallows of Salvation." A Puritan named Sir 
Humphry Lind published a book which was 



answered by a Jesuit in a work which he called 
"A Pair of Spectacles for Sir Humphry Lind." 
Then did Sir Humphry write again, this time 
on ** A Case for Sir Humphry Lind*s Spec- 
tacles." Luther was so pleased with his own 
commentary on Galatians that he called it 
" his Catharine," in honor of his wife. A fanat- 
ical anti-tobacconist, in the time of Elizabeth 
and James L, wrote apoem^ntitled: "Tobacco 
Battered, and the Pipes Shattered About 
Their Ears That Idly Idolize so Loathsome a 
Vanity, by a Volley of Holy Shot Thundered 
from Mount Helicon." 

Butler said the title of his poem, "Hudibras," 
was taken from the name of the old tutelary 
saint of Devonshire, Hugh de Bras. 

Young's " Night Thoughts," according to the 
author, possessed a most appropriate title," for," 
he declared, " I never compose but at night, 
except sometimes when I am on horseback." 

Cotton wrote a child's catechism entitled 
"Milk for Babes," and Lorenzo Dow, another 
"New England father," brought out "The 
Best Way to Kill the Devil." A volume en- 
titled "Sermons to Asses" is supposed to 
have been written by Benjamin Franklin in 
1768. Another book with the same title, by a 
preacher named Muarray, appeared in England 
that year. 

At the end of the reign of George III., a 
club was formed in England which at first 
called itself the "Bibliomaniacs," and later the 
" Roxburgh Club," from the name of a noble- 
man in the organization. The members were 
possessed of a mania fully equal to the famous 
"tulip" and "picture" crazes. No matter 
how trashy the prose, how doggerel the rhyme, 
so long as the volume was rare, — often be- 
cause it was so worthless as to have a " limited 
edition," — these Bibliomaniacs would spend 
their last farthing for the priceless tome. Ar\d 
these men were by no means counted feather, 
brained in other ways. As a result of their 
mania, defective editions were printed for the 
benefit of the club, and the printer reaped a 
goodly harvest of gold. The craze finally 
wore off, as all crazes do, whether Biblioma- 
niac, Trilbyistic, or Napoleonic. 

Cicero and Atticus owned book shops which 
were the marvel of their day. Some slaves 
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were detailed for preparing the vellum, others 
for copying and binding. No mean editions 
issued from these shops, for three slaves in 
three days were not able to erase a certain 
word in all the unsold stock of the speech for 
Ligarius. 

Johnson was at one time engaged in trans- 
lating a popular work for a coarse and compar- 
atively ignorant bookseller named Osborne. 
Johnson took great pains with the work, which 
progressed too slowly to suit Osborne. He 
continually reproached Johnson for his seem- 
ing tardiness. One day Osborne came into 



Johnson^s room and began his usual tirade. 
Johnson had heretofore been patient with the 
man, but now he picked up a heavy volume 
and hurled it full at the bookseller, sending 
him sprawling. He placed his ponderous foot 
on the fallen Osborne, and after allowing the 
assembled household to view him, left the 
room, saying : " Lie there, thou son of dullness, 
ignorance, and obscurity ! " The identical 
book which Johnson threw at Osborne's head 
was seen by a writer at Cambridge, England, 
in 1 812. Vincent Van Marten Beede. 

East Orangb, N. J. 



ONE WRITER'S LITERARY EXPERIENCE. 



My experience is n't much. I am not one of 
the arrived. Neither do 1 think that I shall 
ever get there. 

I began as the majority do, when quite young. 
In one way my early experience is unique : I 
did not send my first effusions to the great and 
mighty magazines. 

I began by writing rural society items for a 
rural paper. But my literary cravings ior fame 
could not be satisfied with merel} writing Vhe 
factful statements that Melissa Day went 
a-visiting, and Matilda Ray arrived home safe. 
No, I felt an inward call to tell the world that 
William Hadley, Esq., better go to work and 
let his wife rest from supporting the family by 
washing; and that under the floor of the cross- 
roads grocery kept by Deacon Jones reposed 
an unlicensed jug, filled and refilled for the 
hilariously devoted. 

The subscription list must be kept up, though 
the truth went veiled, and the rural editor put 
a boycott on my society items. 

Then the editor of a rival sheet took me up, 
and bade me hie myself to the county fair and 
write him up the chicken and flower display. 
I went, but having no taste for either, I turned 
my back upon them. 1 was inclined to be joy- 
ous, but was at an age when one loves to culti- 



vate the'melancholy — and has nothing to culti 
vate with. I sauntered into the undertaking dis- 
play, and wrote up the caskets, hearses, and 
funeral trappings. The editor took the mcurn- 
ful copy with a rueful glance, and gave me no 
further orders. 

Somehow, such experiences never seemed to 
teach me anything. It remains with me yet that 
1 must write just as I want to write, irrespec- 
tive of what the editor may think he wanted. 
It may be that this is why I am so far behind 
in the jog. 

Thus by fits and starts, I advanced to the 
heights of the State Weekly. I was very am- 
bitious in my choice of subjects, going in for 
those dealing mainly with science and educa- 
tion. Spencer, Huxley, and Mill were nowhere 
beside me. Still, looking back, I find the crude 
views enunciated in my ambitious efforts not 
so blush-productive as the grammar flung in 
with them. It seems to me now that the edi- 
tors should have looked after that part. I 
suppose they thought they were doing a great 
plenty when they provided space for me to 
spread my pen over. 

There was one form of literary work that 
filled me with reverent awe. I wondered how 
it happened that any had been born smart 
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■enough to write stories — to weave mystery 
and intricacy around love and villainy until my 
mind could not possibly unravel the tangle 
without reading the last chapter, which of 
course I would not do until I came to it. The 
awe, the fear of so much as touching the hem 
of this literary garment has long ago passed 
away; but even now, the high respect I held 
once still remains faintly expostulating, when 
my young friends, suddenly taken with literary 
aspirations, make their first efEorts in this line, 
secure in the thought that they can write a 
story as good as any ever so far written. I 
never read a story yet by a young person, no 
matter how it was extolled by editors, that was 
not either a plain plagiarism, or really not a 
story at all, but a mere fanciful mix of sen- 
tences. 

In that past, I was imbued with a strong idea 
that all editors struggled for a paltry existence, 
and merely edited for the good of the world, 
and that authors were not one whit behind 
them in this line, excepting that they wrote lor 
fame, and earned their bread and butter be- 
tween times at humbler work. No wonder, 
then, I never inquired if I was to get pay for 
what was accepted from my pen — if not my 
brain. But at last, by some fatality, one article 
fell into a place where they paid outside of the 
regular staff. I remember it was a medical 
article — so-called, at least. Strange coinci- 
dence, my first ordered article turned out to be 
one upon funeral accessories; my first paid 
one on something akin to these, and by the 
same chance 1 suppose my last will be of grave- 
yards or obituaries. 

But I had tasted the drop that inflates the 
literary imagination. No more papers that do 
not pay must stay upon my list. Better not to 
write at all than to write for nothing, whispered 
— something. 

And since that time there's been trouble for 
me where all was peace before. 1 know edi- 
tors wish that I had never been born to weary 
them, and sometimes I wish they had n*t been 
born, either. 

And yet, with perseverance and many post- 
age stamps to help me on, I guess 1 have come 
to a place where I get my share, at least — as 
much as I deserve, no doubt. I am satisfied 



with small favors, and when I see the manu. 
script come sailing out of the mail, I do not do 
as a friend of mine has done, go crying from 
the office to her carriage: first, because I 
have no carriage to ride in; second, because I 
made up my mind not to care, and not to expect 
acceptance, but refusals. 

I have some editors upon my list that — well, 
may the blessings of all time be upon them for 
their gentle kindness and sympathy. I have 
others who do not care how long they keep me 
waiting before they send my story home, or, if 
they accept it, how long they keep me waiting 
for my pay. 

I have learned to know their likes and dis- 
likes, and to know this is often a comfort, at 
least to the beginner. It shows him that the 
literary judgment of one or a dozen editors is 
not more likely to be the judgment of the pub- 
lic than his own. In fact, the more I know 
some of them, the surer I am that they consult 
their own tastes in the matter. Some day the 
public will rise against them. Not only this, 
but they are diverse in their tastes. One editor 
that I call Dear Friend, with all the meaning 
ever given in the name, has sent back stories 
to me with this enclosed: — 

" Never write such a thing as this again. It 
has neither end nor beginning, point nor plot." 

I cried for an hour after I got the first blow 
from him, because it was he who gave it. I 
care nothing for the verdict of a strange editor, 
but criticism from one whom I have learned to 
like till I believe that he can scarcely err in 
judgment is a different matter. But now, when 
I see manuscript coming back with his familiar 
letter-heading, I smile in sheer content, and 
hastily get out a long envelope to start the 
story off again. For there is a lady editor of 
a better magazine than his who will take the 
manuscript and say that it is good. She has 
never accepted one out of all that 1 have sub- 
mitted to her but those that he has discarded. 
This is just the extreme difference in the ideas 
of two editors as to what is good. She pays 
three times more for a story than he does, also; 
but by some strange occult process, it must 
first pass through his hands before she sees 
the good in what I write — if good there be. 

R A 1.EIG w , Itvd . G r ac t Vs^ VKUo'iv . 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 



1,000 words. 






Nothing betrays the amateur to an editor 
quicker than the choice of such a pseudonym 
as "Wild Rose," or '* Robin Adair," or "Jay 
C. Bee," or any of the other flowery or in- 
genious pen names that used to be in fashion 
once. Nowadays it is better for the writer to 
use his own name as a signature for his pub- 
lished articles, or, if he is ashamed of that, to 



choose a pen name that looks like a real name. 
A poem sent to an editor with the pseudonym 
"Wild Rose" attached is pretty sure not to 
get into print. 






When two or more manuscripts are offered 
to an editor at the same time, — it is generally 
wiser to send only one, — the writer may ^iiard 
against their getting mixed by numbering the 
sheets of each with a letter in addition to the 
page number. For instance, the first manu- 
script may be numbered through, " i-B," '* 2-B," 
"3-B," etc., and the second, " i-M," " 2-M," 
"3-M," etc. Of course, if the manuscripts are 
written on paper of different sizes or colors, 
such distinction in marking will not be neces- 
sary. 






In sending a short manuscript to an editor 
there is no objection at all to folding it. Some 
writers seem to think that it is necessary to 
mail all manuscripts flat, protected with sheets 
of pasteboard on both sides. In the case of a 
book manuscript this is advisable, but there is 
no sense in sending a short manuscript in this 
way. Editors object strenuously to rolled manu- 
scripts, because the curl gets into the paper and 
it is hard to hold them for reading when they 
are unrolled, but nobody has any prejudice 
against a neatly-folded manuscript, and only 
amateurs send out very short manuscripts flat, 
between pasteboard guards. The necessary 
postage expense of a writer is large enough, 
under the present unjust law of the United 
States. What is the sense in paying postage 
uselessly to send pasteboard through the mails? 






Philip Hale in the Boston yournal reminds 
his readers that there are certain words that 
are abused by all who write: "however," 
"moreover," "very," etc. They are thrown 
in to balance a sentence, to round a phrase, or 
by accident, or by a mistaken wish for empha- 
sis, or as a cry to flagging attention. When 
John R. Green congratulated Freeman on the 
completion of " The Norman Conquest," he 
wrote : " When edition two comes, run your pen 
through two-thirds of the * nows ' and three- 
quarters of the *thens.' The first always 
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makes me think you have just awoke from a 
five minutes' nap and set to again ; the second 
is what I call the showman's demonstrative." 



* * 



Writers generally may well join in the sup- 
plication of "A Writer's Request of His Mas- 
ter," which Henry Van Dyke prints as the in- 
troduction to "The Ruling Passion." It is as 
follows : — 

Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story 
without a meaning. Make me respect my material so much 
that I dare not slight my work. Help me to deal very honestly 
with words and with people because they are both alive. Show 
me that, as in a river, so in a writing clearness is the best quality, 
and a little that is pure is worth more than much that is mixed. 
Teach me to see local color without being bliqd to the inner 
light. Give me an ideal that will stand the strain of weaving 
into human stuff on the loom of the real. Keep me from caring 
more for books than for folks, for art than for life. Steady me 
to do my full stint of work as well as I can, and when that is 
done, stop me, pay what wages Thou wilt and help me to say, 
from a quiet heart, a grateful Amen. 

Perhaps it is natural that authors who burn 
the midnight oil should have their attention 
called to cats. Whether this be so or not, it 
is a fact that books about cats have been nu- 
merous of late. The almost simultaneous 
appearance of "The Soul of the Cat," by Mar- 
garet Benson, "P^l^^y Meow," by Mrs. S. 
Louise Patteson, •' Ihe Fireside Sphinx," by 
Agnes Repplier, and "Madam Angora," by 
Harriet A. Cheever, is perhaps only a coinci- 
dence, but some people may cons'der the mid- 
night-oil theory, and not impatiently say: 

**Fiddlestrings!" 

« 
m * 

It is better for a writer not to attach the 

sheets of a manuscript together in any way. 

A ribbon betrays the amateur. Loops of thread 

disclose the careful country housewife. A 

brass fastener in the corner of a manuscript 

looks businesslike, but the first thing the editor 

will do when he sees it is to take it out and 

drop it in the waste basket or throw it at the 

office cat. He wants the manuscript in such 

shape that, as he holds it up to read it, he can 

slip each sheet behind the package, or lay it 

face down on his desk, as soon as read, so that 

when he finishes the reading, the manuscript 

will be in proper order. A manuscript bound 

in any way is hard to read, and it pays writers 



to make the way of the editor as flower-strewn 
as possible. w. h. h. 
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San Francisco has a new 
magazine, the Catholic Wit- 
ness, which is not Catholic, 
but Episcopalian. — The 
Writer. 



San Francisco has a new 
magazine, the Catholic fVit- 
ness, which is not Roman 
Catholic, but Episcopalian. 



A story raconteur. — The 
Brown Book, 



A story teller. 



It has indeed proven 
through the years to be too 
firm a literary work to ever 
receive such a popular and 
widespread circulation, etc. 
— 7'A* Bro7vn Book. 



It has indeed proved 
through the years to be too 
firm a literary work ever to 
receive such a popular and 
widespread circulation, etc. 



They would like to have 
asked him questions about 
himself.— /'rtw/ Leicester 
Ford, in " Thg Honorable 
Peter Sterling.'* 



They would have liked to 
ask him questions about him- 
self. 



It was Baretti whom he , It was Baretti whom he 

threatened as he left my room I threatened as he left my room 

— not l. — F. Frankfort \ — not me. 

Moore ^ in " Tht Jessamy , 

Bride " I 



Goldsmith shook his head 
doubtfully, and sa^d he would 
try and hope for the best. — 
F. Frankfort Moore^ in 
•* The Jessamy Bride."*' 



Goldsmith shook his head 
doubtfully, and said he would 
try to hope for the best. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

( I.) What is the cause of the present popu- 
larity of the historical novel.'* Is its success at 
all due to the richness of historical material at 
one's disposal? Has the fact that some bright 
literary minds have engaged in historical 
novel writing contributed to the success that 
has followed? 

(2.) Which is the wiser business policy: For 
the author to own his copyright, or to sell it 
as part of the consideration for which his pub- 
lisher pays? I have heard publishers and 
writers express opinions both ways. 

(3.) H the amateur writer possesses average 
literary ability, is it not the better policy to 
seek literary recognition by some pretentious 
literary effort, rather than through writing for 
the periodical press? Is there any permanent 
literary success to be obtained in the latter 
way? 

(4.) Is Rudyard Kipling likely to have any 
permanent fame in the world of letters as a 
poet? He appears to champion the gospel of 
force in most of his poems. Critics^ ^enet^lV^^ 
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regard this as inimical to sure success as a 
poet. Am I not correct ? 
i«i(5.) What is generally regarded as an aver- 
age price per folio for manuscript on current 
topics? D. M. 

The historical novel has always been 
popular, and it is no more so now than it was 
in the time of Scott. Because two or three 
historical novels have lately won unusual suc- 
cess, one can hardly say that historical novels 
are particularly popular, and the writer who 
devotes his energy to writing historical fiction 
now is likely to find that his time has been ill- 
spent. All publishers know that whenever a 
novel of any kind achieves an extraordinary 
sale, manuscripts of the same kind will be sub- 
mitted to them by the hundred. Some of these 
imitative productions may have merit, and are 
published. Then it looks for a time as if a 
certain kind of fiction was in vogue, when, as a 
matter of fact, most of the books of that class 
on the market are there not because the public 
demands such books especially, but because 
the authors and publishers hope to sell them 
to the people who have been pleased with the 
successful story. The success of " Sherlock 
Holmes," for instance, brings out a flood of 
detective stories; the success of "Robert Els- 
mere " is followed by a flood of theological 
novels; the success won by Winston Churchill 
and Mary Johnston brings on a rush of histori- 
cal novels. In either case it would be foolish 
to say that either detective stories, or religious 
discussions, or historical novels are particularly 
popular. It is simply that enterprising authors 
and publishers try to work off on the public 
imitations of successful books, rushing them 
out as quickly as possible before the public 
taste for books of that particular kind is 
satiated. If any writer thinks that historical 
novels are particularly popular just now, let 
him take the manuscript of one to a publisher. 
The chances are a hundred to one that the 
publisher will reject it after barely glancing 
at it. Publishers know that the public has 
tired of historical novels, just as it tired of 
books like "Robert Elsmere," "John Ward, 
Preacher," and other sermons in the guise of 
stories. The writer who wants to win unusual 
success now must invent something new, or 
caress up something old so that it looks like 



new. People quickly get tired of books of a 
certain kind, just as they do of turkey a week 
after Thanksgiving Day. 

(2.) It is best for an author to control his 
copyright. 

(3.) There is no reason why a writer cannot 
try to write a novel that will be the sensation 
of the year and write for the magazines at the 
same time. The chance that he will succeed 
in the sensational attempt is very small. Writ- 
ing for the magazines is good practice ; it helps 
to keep the pot a-boiling, and it does something 
to make a reputation for a writer. Many writ- 
ers have won very creditable reputations by 
writing for the magazines alone. 

(4.) Nobody can tell whether any living 
writer will have "any permanent fame" or 
not. Kipling's " Recessional " seems to have 
lasting qualities, but it may not outlive "Cur- 
few Shall Not Ring To-night." What a poet 
"champions " does n't matter so much as the 
way in which he " champions " it. 

(5.) There is no recognized average price 
for manuscripts. All that can be said is that 
$2.50 a thousand words is fair pay for 
newspaper articles, ?4nd a cent a word is 
good pay for contributions to many maga- 
zines. — w. H. H.] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY- 



Ada Woodruff Anderson, who wrote the In- 
dian story, "The Agent's Wife," in Ainsiee*s 
Magazine for September, is well-known in the 
Northwest^ and her descriptive material — 
always illustrated from photographs by Mr. 
Anderson — has appeared in Outings Harper's 
Bazar, and other Eastern publications. Her 
first home on Puget Sound was at her uncle's 
mills near Olympia, at the head of tide-water. 
The place was picturesquely situated at the 
foot of a series of falls, and shut in by great, 
densely-wooded hills. When barges laden with 
wheat drew under the mill walls, it was the 
child's pleasure to climb the long flights of 
stairs to the fifth story, and watch the huge 
sacks of grain swing up through the open 
doors. There was among the workmen an old 
foreign sailor, who wore earrings and sang a 
quaint mea.sviYe, ?iwd \\\& \i\^ >jQ\t^^ ^xq^tatw^ 
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the rush of the flumes and the noise of the 
running tackle, had for her a thrilling fascina- 
tion. All her surroundings tended to develop 
a quick imagination. A promontory across 
the inlet from the village was used by the In- 
dians for a burial-place. It was their custom 
to suspend the dead on scaffolding in the tree- 
tops, screening and marking the spot with a 
gay blanket. These patches of color caught 
and held her childish fancy. She liked also to 
follow the squaws, who came in berry time, 
carrying their fruit-laden, beautifully-woven, 
gently-flaring baskets suspended by a broad 
head-band to the shoulders. The papooses, 
too, borne in 'this way, but strapped tightly to 
a swinging board, filled the little girl with 
wonder and delight. The Indians became her 
tillicums: one of these brown babies was 
named for her. And before she was seventeen 
she had learned the intricate ways of the cay- 
use, and to paddle a canoe as well as she rode. 
It is still Mrs. Anderson's greatest pleasure to 
take the summer vacation with her husband — 
who uses his camera with the skill of the artist 
and the enthusiasm of the amateur — turning 
out of the beaten track of the tourist, into the 
heart of the woods and mountains. 



Anne Cleveland Cheney, who wrote the 
poem, "Old Ragamuff," in S/. Nicholas for 
October, lives in Brookline, Mass. Almost all 
her life has been spent in Boston, the most 
valuable part of her literary training having 
been gained from private study with Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe of Cambridge. Both prose and 
verse of hers have appeared in St. Nicholas^ 
Truths the Advocate of Peace, the Boston 
Transcript, the Boston Herald, and other 
p.ipers. and she has had poems accepted to 
appear in Poet Lore and the Critic. St. NicJio- 
las' also has a story, of which a little colored 
girl is the heroine, reserved for later publica- 
tion. Formerly, Miss Ciieney used to write 
under the name of "Anne Cleve," but now she 
uses her own name entirely. Recently she has 
been enii^aged on a grouj) of tales for children, 
which will appear in book form. 



native of New York city, twenty-two years old, 
and a graduate of Columbia University. While 
in college he was on the staff of the Morning- 
side^ one of the leading Columbia papers. He 
contributed also to East and IVesty the maga- 
zine started by Columbia graduates to further 
the literary ideals of their Alma Mater. Mr. 
Erskine was class poet, and upon graduation 
was appointed to the Proudfit Fellowship in 
Letters at Columbia, a position which he still 
holds. 

Izola L. Forrester, who wrote the story, 
" Tom, Jr., Tomboy,** in St. Nicholas for Octo- 
ber, was born in Pascoag, R. I., twenty-three 
years ago. She has written stories since she 
was ten, and at that early age saw her first 
published story in the Boston Globe. Her 
family removed to Chicago, and, her father 
being a newspaper man, of course she drifted 
that way also, and started at fifteen doing 
book reviews, writing children's stories, and 
editing the women's department. ** It was 
great fun," she says, "giving advice to old 
ladies on anything, from how to make bread 
pudding without eggs to what was good for 
the baby with measles." Then she began 
writing "scorching" love stories for the Chi- 
cago Ledger. One of them was " The Quad- 
roon's Crime; or. The Mystery of the Secret 
Crypt." " 1 have them buried deep in the 
bottom drawer of my desk," she writes, "and 
regret the 'awful past' — but they all get it 
around sixteen or seventeen." Accidentally, 
she began on children's stories, and, finding 
the track clearer, kept at that line. The 
Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, the McClure 
Syndicate, the Chutchnian, the Church Stand- 
ard, Z-w^ Ainslee's h2i\Q accepted her stories, 
and she has had two books published, " The 
Girls of Bonnie Castle," last year, and " Rook's 
Nest," this fall. The Chicago Record-Herald 
is running a series called the Babliola stories, 
which will appear in book form next year. 



John Erskine, author of " Acta^on," the prize 
poem for 1901 in the Century competition, is a 



Felix N. Gerson, author of the sonnet, " Com- 
pensation," in Lippjncott's for October, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1862. Graduating 
from the Boys' central high school, be spent 
some time in the study of civil engineering. 
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Afterward he was employed by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, being 
promoted rapidly, and finally becoming depart- 
ment chief clerk. In the mean time he had de- 
voted some attention to literary work, as writer 
and correspondent for different journals. In 
December, 1890, he became managing editor 
of the Chicago Israelite. In 1891 he returned 
to Philadelphia, and since then he has been 
manager of the yewish Exponent of that city. 
For some years past he has been also on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, He 
has written prose or verse for different publi- 
cations, and has published a volume with the 
modest title, " Some Verses." 



Guy VV. Green, whose poem, " My New 
Foe," appeared in Lipptncott's for October, 
was born in Ottawa, 111 , and is twenty-eight 
years old. He took the degree of B. S. from 
Doane College, Crete, Neb., in 1891, and that 
of LL. B. from the University of Nebraska in 
1897. He is now interested in the threshing 
machinery business in Lincoln, Neb., and is 
the owner of the Nebraska Indian baseball 
team, "composed entirely of genuine red men 
from the Western plains and reservations.'' 
He has written prose and verse for various 
publications. 

Paul Shi veil, author of the poem, "On the 
Miami," in the Century for October, was born 
•twenty-seven years ago at Indianapolis, grew 
to manhood in Springfield, Ohio, and is now 
living in Maine. He is a minister, and does 
not do literary work, but has always found 
pleasure in occasional reading and writing as 
a part of his natural life and happiness. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Ouida. — Ouida is said to have a curious 
method of writing. She makes the draft of a 
story, writing perhaps forty thousand words. 
This is apparently a complete story, needing 
only technical corrections. It is sent to a type* 
writer, who transcribes it upon paper of fools- 
cap size, with three-quarters of the page left 
blank. The novelist goes over the manuscript, 
filling out nearly every page in her own hand- 
writingf rounding out scenes, characters, and 



dialogues, making the story two or three times 
as long as it was originally ; - and so cleverly is 
this done that there is never the suggestion of 
a break. The first draft is the house-buildings 
the second is the furnishing, and Ouida's plan 
guards against changing the architectural plan 
to suit the furnishings. The story is the main 
thing, the only really important thing, after all. 
— Munsey's Magazine. 

Risley. — "I do my work at dawn, often get- 
ting up in the darkness and writing alone in a 
big robe for hours," says R. V. Risley, author of 
" The Anvil," the complete novel in the Octo- 
bernumberof Lippincott^s Magazine. ** I pass 
my afternoons taking notes in cafds, etc.," he 
adds, "and my nights on the streets, searching 
everything, — the fashionable, the gay, the sad,, 
the odd, the disreputable, the commonplace, 
the significant — a bizarre life, but one that eats 
away prejudice like an acid, and drags the veil 
from the eye of our mind." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



<* Shall" and "Will." — "At what time 
shall you be at liberty?" is the correct form 
when you "desire information, not consent or 
a promise." "At what time will you be at 
liberty?" is equivalent to "At what time are 
you willing to be at liberty? " It implies that 
being at liberty is dependent on the will of the 
person spoken to. "At what time shall you be 
at liberty?" is equivalent to "At what time are 
you going to be at liberty?" — being at liberty 
is regarded as simply a matter of the future^ 
not dependent on the will of anybody. ** Will 
you?" expects the answer, "I will"; it de- 
notes willingness, consent, or determination. 
"Shall you?" expects the answer"! shall"; 
it denotes futurity, and nothing more. — Eliza- 
beth A, Withey, in the November Ladies^ Home 
yournal. 

The Meaning of "Manuscript." — The sin- 
gular and plural forms of the abbreviated word 
"manuscript " ( MS. and MSS.) are the initials- 
of the two Latin words, manu scriptum, whence 
our word is derived. Of course it means^ 
literally, written by hand. After the introduc- 
l\ou oi pxXuXAYv^ctxV'aAxvViCkQ.V^'^^x^ ^T^oken of 
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as codices (or libri ifnpressi\ printed books, to 
distinguish them from codices manti scripti. — 
St, Nicholas. 

Blunders of Authors. — When Anthony 
Trollope pictured Andy Scott as " coming 
whistling up the street with a cigar in his 
mouth," he not only proved that he had never 
made personal experiment of the double feat of 
smoking a cigar and whistling a tune, but he 
was unconsciously following in the steps of 
still greater writers who make their heiots do 
amazing and impossible things. 

Those who remember their Robinson Crusoe 
may recall a most wonderful feat of this hero 
of childhood. When he decided to abandon 
the wreck and try to swim ashore, he took the 
precaution to remove all his clothes, and yet 
by some strange magic, of which the secret has 
been lost, the author makes him, when in this 
condition of nature, fill his pockets with bis. 
cuits. 

The great Shakespeare himself had a peculiar 
faculty for making the impossible happen in 
his plays. One of the most remarkable of 
these feats occurs in the fifth act of *' Othello," 
when Desdemona, after she has been duly 
smothered by the Moor, comes to life again 
and enters into conversation quite rationally, 
even inventing a generous falsehood to shield 
him from the consequences of his crime, before 
she decides to die. The improbability of a 
person recovering consciousness and speech 
after being smothered, and of dying after per- 
forming such a feat, scarcely needs pointing 
out. 

Shakespeare, too, had a trick of introducing 
the most glaring anachronisms — so glaring, in 
fact, that there is more than a suspicion that 
they must have been introduced consciously 
for some unknown reason. 

For instance, he makes a clock strike in 
ancient Rome, at a time, more than a thousand 
years before clocks were invented, when such 
an event would certainly have been the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

Quite regardless of the evidence of geogra- 
phy, he transports Bohemia to the seaside; 
and he introduces a printing press long befoie 
the days of Gutenberg. He calmly introduces 
a billiard table into Cleopatra's palace, and 



makes cannon familiar to King John and his 
barons. 

Thackeray was no mean rival to Shake- 
speare in vagaries of this kind; but in his case 
they appear to have been the result of pure 
carelessness and forgetfulness. The most flag- 
rant case, perhaps, is where, after burying Lady 
Kew and effectively dismissing her from the 
story, he brings her to life again to help him 
out with his plot; and in other cases his 
capacity for mixing up the names of his char- 
acters is as confusing as it is wonderful. 

Emile Zola, in spite of his carefulness, 
makes the astonishing statement in one of his 
novels ( *' Lourdes " ) that the deaf and dumb re- 
covered their hearing and sight, an event which 
savors very much of the miraculous. 

The moon has innocently been the cause of 
much blundering on the part of authors. Wil- 
kie Collins in some mysterious fashion made 
it rise on one important occasion in the west; 
Rider Haggard in "King Solomon's Mines " 
contrives an eclipse of the new moon for the 
benefit of his readers; and Coleridge ingen- 
iously places a star between the horns of the 
crescent moon as she rises in the east. — 
TidBits. 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de> 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
The Writkr are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value ] 

Change of Position When Writing. — 

When writing under pressure that required 
prolonged work I have found it a relief to 
change chairs, however well my preferred 
chair and I agree. A seat a little higher or a 
little lower, with ever so slight a tilt forward 
or backward from dead level, or vice versa, 
will considerably invigorate tired muscles, 
supply a lost segment of the spinal column, 
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and quicken thought and pen awhile. The 
cushion, arms, rockers, headrest of a writer's 
pedestal are other things worth adopting Or 
discarding in such emergencies, where permis- 
sible. L. s. G. 

Boston, Mass. 

To Separate Words in Copy. — In making 
copy, if you want to make sure that two words 
will be printed separately — as "mean while," 

under ground," — write the printer's sign for 
a space (tt ) between them. b. r. s. 

New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Pkactical Authorship. By James Knapp Reeve. 287 pp. 
Cluth, 1^3.06. Cincinnati: 'Ihe Editor Publishing Company. 
1900. 

Mr. Reeve's book, according to the title 
page, is "a work designed to afford writers an 
insight into certain technical, commercial, and 
financial aspects of the profession of letters as 
followed by the writer for current publications." 
In his first chapter, headed *' Literary Begin- 
nings," he points out the need of thorough 
preparation for literary work, and shows how 
necessary it is for practical success that the 
writer should from the outset make a study of 
the editor and his needs. A manuscript is 
merchandise, and must be adapted to help a 
publication to success, or the editor does not 
want it. The law of supply and demand also 
governs the minuscript market, and the maga- 
zine that receives 15,000 manuscripts a year, 
and can use only 250, must send 14,750 back. 
While there is a demand for good short stories 
and good poetry, there is no sale for mediocre 
matter ot either kind. Writers who cannot 
win success in writing fiction or poetry may 
do useful and profitable work for the class 
periorlicals, — for instance, the agricultural 
papers, the religious papers, the trade journals. 
Havinj; chosen his line of work, the writer 
should study not only the topics on which he 
intends to write, but also all publications that 
use material of the kind he means to furnish. It 
is easy to do this at the lar^e libraries. Having 
once beyun sending out manuscripts, he should 
not be discouras^ed by rejections, which are a 
part of the experience of all. Editors cannot 
undertake to explain whv manuscripts are 
unavailable, but writers will do well to study 
to find out for themselves. Incompetence and 
carelessness are the two chief causes of failure 
Everv manuscript that leaves the author's hand 
should be ready for the i^rinter. Editors 
reject minuscripts everv day simply because 
they have no time to "edit " them. 

*' Literature as a Profession " is discussed 



by Mr. Reeve in his second chapter. He 
quotes the true saying that literature is a good 
crutch, but a poor staff. Hard and regular 
work at writing may in time bring a good 
mcome, but authorship is a poor dependence 
at the start. Genius is rare. The writer 
should work steadily and regularly, and study 
always as he works. Mr. Reeve cites as an 
example the case of De Maupassant, who toiled 
for seven years in the study of his accepted 
master, writing little stories that were written 
only to be destroyed. *'The more stories one 
writes,' says Mr. Reeve, "the more will be 
conjured forward from the recesses of the 
brain. Work ever develops the mind and the 
imagination. The writer who has his harness 
steadily on is never at a loss for * something to 
write about.' . . . Do not be afraid of writing 
too much, but do have a wholesome fear of 
offering too much for publication. . . . Do 
not be afraid of an accumulation of manu- 
scripts. A writer is hardly seriously in the 
field unless he has a half hundred manuscripts 
of various sorts ready for and seeking publica- 
tion. . . . Write constantly and carefully. 
Write, even though you have no thought of 
publication, to see how your thoughts and ideas 
look when expressed in words. Get them 
before you in good typewritten copy, then read, 
revise, and. amend, until each thought and each 
sentence stands clear and concise. Strive for 
absolute perfection in the choice of every word 
and in the construction of every phrase. . . . 
Among the things that one may write for prac- 
tice rather than for publication are: Short 
critiques of books read ; or a synopsis of a 
paragraph or chapter of a book, or of an article 
or short story. By practicing this conscien- 
tiously one may gain much toward succinct- 
ness. In preparing such briefs give the coo- 
tents, the vital essence of the paragraph, or 
chapter, or story read, and nothing more. After 
it is written, revise and cut out every su- 
perflu'^us word, until you have a compact, but 
clear and intelligent r^sumd. In doing this it 
is well to choose for subjects the work of 
masters in the various walks of literature. 
Ruskin may be chosen for style, Addison for 
clearness, Thackeray for sarcasm, Kipling for 
orifi^inality and strength, and Macaulay for the 
combination of elegance and strength." 

Read constantlv. "A writer should read to 
keep pace with the world's work, he should 
read to increase knowledge, and he should 
read to brine: his mind into that state where it 
will best be able to perform the work which is 
demanded from it." 

•'Macaulav once remarked that when he 
was a boy at coll^^jje he read enthusiastically, 
but at the foot of everv pajje he stopped and 
oblig^ed himself to give an account of what he 
had read on that page. In this manner he 
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early formed the habits of attention and 
memory." 

Most readers prefer simple writing. Ruskin 
says : ** When I was young, if 1 thought any- 
body's house was on fire, I said: * Sir, the 
abode in which you probably passed the de- 
lightful years of }our youih is in a stale of in- 
flammation,' and people called me a good 
writer then; now they say I cannot write at 
all because 1 say : ' Sir, your house is on fire.'" 

The style of the great masters should be 
studied. ** One element of style consists in 
the choice of just the one right word where 
various synonyms would serve more or less 
perfectly the aim of the writer." First of all, 
however, ** a writer must have ideas, and he 
must then have construction before his need 
of style will come into play. . . . Among 
models of construction Hugo and Thackeray 
stand in the first rank ; for models of style, 
Ruskin and Kingsley; yet there are a hundred 
others who may be read with profit by the 
young writer." 

To a large extent the style is the man. ** The 
young writer may not go far wrong if he be- 
gins to study for his life work by studying life 
itself. And a writer's style will grow with his 
growth." 

Chapter III. Mr. Reeve begins by discus- 
sing the relations of writers with editors, and 
showing that editors want writers to succeed. 
The rest of this chapter includes a miscellany 
of hints of what writers should and should not 
do in their intercourse with editors. In 
addition to the ordinary advice about not 
rolling manuscripts and enclosing return pos- 
tage, he says : ** Never ask an editor to examine 
a manuscript upon which you have not ex- 
hausted the final effort. Do not expect him to 
waste his time reading a manuscript that you 
know is not as good as you can make it. Bear 
in mind that he has plenty of others upon his 
desk, the product of past masters in the art of 
literature, who have left nothing undone that 
their knowledge of the craft can suggest to 
make the work perfect. . . . Leave as little 
* editing' for the editor as you can. Study 
closely the pages of well-edited magazines. 
Observe their methods of punctuation, learn 
the art of correct paragraphing, understand 
the correct use of quotation marks, and make 
use of the knowledge thus acquired. If you 
do not attend to these matters, the editor must, 
— if he accepts your manuscript. — before it 
can go to the composing room. Do not leave 
this because you think he knows best how it 
should be done. Editors are busy men. and 
we have known manuscripts that were other- 
wise acceptable to be returned solely on this 
account. The editor will not do the work that 
the writer should do — especially if he has 



ready to his hand another manuscript that is 
properly finished." 

** Do not send to an editor a number of manu- 
scripts at one time. This is apt to give the 
impression that you have a lot of unsalable 
stock, and that you are endeavoring to unload 
on him. Even if you are satisfied thtre may 
be something good among ihtm, you have no 
right to throw upon a busy man the burden of 
reading a lot of material that he canrot pos- 
sibly want, upon the chance of finding one 
thing that will meet his needs. He will feel 
that you shou'd have separated the wheat ircm 
the chaff yourself. The majority of editors 
are so cons^tituttd that when thtyfeel them- 
selves imposed upon in this way, they will 
bundle up the entire consignment and send it 
back without even attempting to discover if 
there be one good thing among it all." 

"Tools of the Craft" is the subject of Mr. 
Reeve's next chapter. He shows in it the 
value of the study of the dictionary and other 
works of reference, and of text-books on liter- 
ary work, and points out how clippings and 
references may be most conveniently filed for 
use. Newspaper work is discussed in Chapter 
V. In Chapter VI. Mr. Reeve takes up the 
short story, which affords, he thinks, "the 
widest possible opportunity for writer.* — both 
new and old." "Of course," he says, "the 
supply is illimitable, but the demand is so 
large that it may fairly be said that any short 
story, correctly written, and having a definite 
motif and development, may fird place if one 
will be persistent in sending it the rounds. . . . 
The length of the short story is an important 
factor toward its success. As a rule, no short 
story that is to be used in a single number of any 
publication should exceed 6.oco words. This 
will make about eight pages of any of the larger 
magazines, if without illustrations; with illustra- 
tions, of course more space will be occupied. 
Forthe household and domestic journals, stories 
may run anywhere from 1,500 to 5,000 words. 
For the literary weeklies, 2,cco to 3,000 words 
is a f^ir length. For syndicate or newspaper 
use about 3,500 words is the extreme length, 
and from this down to i 000 or 1,500 words. 
All other things being equal, a story which 
does not run to the maximum length permitted 
stands the best chance of acceptance ; for with 
shorter stories, an editor mav use in each 
number of his publication two or three instead 
of one, and so make up with greater variety, 
and with material that will fit varied tastes." 

The cheerful storv is the one that most edi- 

^ _ 

tors are glad to consider. The Harpers give 
this summary of conditions that seem to them 
to be of essential importarce in fiction : i. A 
well-developed plot. 2. Good characterization.. 

3. Good, V\^OTOW% Y-XV'^X^^A* V ^ ^^'^^'5^ \5:s^^ 
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5. A happy or artistic ending. 6. A well- 
selected title, perhaps one which would arouse 
curiosity. 

iialn regard to the technique of the short story, 
it cannot be too much emphasized that conver- 
sation should play a most important part. A 
professor of Rhetoric and English Language in 
one of our leading universities said lately that 
the story of the future would be made up almost 
entirely of conversation. ** Write your story 
as long as you please,'* he said, *' then sub- 
stitute conversation ior description wherever 
you can." Another, commenting upon method 
in short-story work, said : " It is not necessary 
to say that a woman is a snarling, grumpy per- 
son. Bring the old lady in and let her snarly 

In Chapter VII. Mr. Reeve takes up the 
literary hack, and shows how some writers 
make a fair income by general literary work. 
The next chapter relates to the specialist in 
literary work. Chapter IX. is devoted to the 
descriptive article, and Chapter X. to verse- 
writing. After showing that while the market 
for verse is limited, genuine poetry is always 
salable, Mr. Reeve says : *' Do not attempt to 
write verses for publication unless you have 
made something of a study of the technique 
of poetry. There is no branch of literature 
which can so nearly be measured by metes and 
bounds, as regards form. Imperfect metres 
and rhymes 'are not allowable, even among 
second-rate publications. Long poems are not 
wanted by publications of any sort. It requires 
only a glance at the publications on any news- 
stand to show that the poems accepted are, 
almost without exception, brief. And it would 
seem that the more brief they are, the better 
chances of editorial favor.'* 

Writing for the trade journals is the subject 
of Mr. Reeve's next chapter, and in it he gives 
a list of some of the trade papers that buy 
manuscripts, with a memorandum in some 
cases of their rates of payments. Chapter 
XII. is devoted to joke writing, with some 
discussion of the market. " In offering humor- 
ous work for publication," says Mr. Reeve, **it 
is well to observe some system. Send in your 
jokes in batches of half a dozen or more at 
once. Typewrite each separately on a slip of 
paper, having your slips of uniform size. Have 
your name and address on each slip. Enclose 
a return stamped envelope. The editor then 
can select those which he cares to retain, and 
send the others back to you without much 
trouble.'* 

Chapter XIII. discusses the needs of the 
agricultural press, and includes "a partial list 
of agricultural journals." Chapter XIV. gives 
advice about "juvenile work," and indicates to 
some extent where manuscripts of interest to 
children may be sold. Chapter XV. takes up 



the English literary market, and succeeding 
chapters, mostly very short, are devoted to 
Choosing a Market, The Typewriter, Prepar- 
ing Copy, The Question of Timeliness, Syndi- 
cates, The Ethics of Postage, A Neglected 
Field (Editorials), Articles of Information, 
The Literary Critic, The Value of Work, The 
Profession of Authorship, The Writer of 
Travel, Song Words and Hymn Writing, and 
Don'ts for Writers. w. H. H. 

Short-story Writing. By Charles Raymond Barrett. 357 
pp. Cloth, $i.co. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 1901. 

The first edition of Mr. Barrett*s book was 
a pamphlet, published three years ago, which 
was reviewed at length in The Writer for 
January, 1900. This new edition is practically 
a new book. The author has rewritten his 
work from beginning to end, with much amplifi- 
cation and addition, and he has greatly in- 
creas'^d its value. His chapter headings now 
are: The Short Story, Short Stories Classified, 
The Plot, Titles Good and Bad, The Use of 
Facts, The Characters, Methods of Narration, 
The Beginningr, The Story Proper, Climax and 
Conclusion, The Style, The Labor of Author- 
ship, and The Quest of a Market. Writers of 
short stories will get many useful suggestions 
from the book. w. h. h. 

Thk Phonograp«ic Dictionary and Phrasb-book. By 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 552 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute Company. 1901. 

The Benn Pitman system of shorthand is 
used very generally in this country, and it is 
fully equal to all the demands that are made 
upon it in actual practice, from slow office dic- 
tation to the most rapid verbatim work. The 
thousands of writers who are using the system 
today, and the thousands who may study it 
hereafter, will welcome this new dictionary and 
phrase-book. It is a very comprehensive work, 
including in its vocabulary every live word in 
the English language, together with many 
proper names and words from foreign lan- 
guages in common use. It contains, in short, 
every word which the practical phonographer 
is likely to meet with in ordinary work, and 
gives him in each case the best shorthand form. 
Besides this extensive word-list, the book 
includes a phrase-list of several thousands 
of useful English and foreign phrases. The 
preface gives some helpful advice regarding 
the best use of a shorthand dictionary. Alto- 
gether, the work is one of great value, and no 
student or writer of Benn Pitman shorthand 
can afford to do without it. w. H. H. 

Thr Annual Litfraky Tndbx — iqoo. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Rowker. 2«;S pp. Cloth, #3.50. New 
York: Office of the Publisher's Weekly. 1901. 

This indispensable index to periodicals for 
1900 gives easy access to the contents of 131 
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QBnglish and American publications^ including 
^lo different volumes. Articles are indexed by 
titles in a list occupying i|o pages. Following 
this is an index to fifty volumes of essays, pro- 
-ceedings of societies, public reports, etc., pub- 
lished during the year, covering twelve pages 
more. Then comes an author index, covering 
seventy-six pages, with an average of at least 
sixty names to a page. This means that at least 
4,500 different writers, English and American, 
got into print in the leading magazines last 
year, and the list shows just how, and when, 
and where. Following the author list is a list 
of bibliographies, American and English, pub- 
lished in 1900, and this is followed by a list of 
the writers who died during the year, and an 
index to the dates of the principal events of 
1900, which is practically an index to any daily 
newspaper. The successive volumes of the 
Annual Literary Index, supplementing Poole's 
Index to Periodical Literature, show just what 
the magazines have published on any subject, 
and their value to writers is literally immense. 

w. H. H. 

Thk STRt'CTURB OP THB ENGLISH Sbntsncb. By Lillian G. 
Kimball. 244 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York : American 
Book Company. 1900. 

Miss KimbalTs book is not intended to sup- 
plant any textbook in grammar, but rather to 
provide for a profitable continuation of gram- 
mar study in high schools and normal schools. 
The whole book is a study of the sentence in 
English, showing the relation of its parts to 
one another, and guiding the student in analy- 
sis. The illustrations are sentences from the 
works of well-known authors, and many of 
them are worth quoting for their own sake, 
independent of any language study. Miss 
KimbalTs book serves a useful purpose, and 
any one who studies it intelligently will speak 
and write better English afterward, w. h. h. 

• Fernlby Housb. By Laura E. Richards. 240 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Boston : Dana Estes & 1 o. 1901. 

*-Fernley House" is the fifth in a series 
of popular books for girls, called the Three 
Margarets Series. It tells the story of a 
merry party of young people, gathered in the 
summer time at a delightful old country-house 
as the guests of a delightful old bachelor, — 
"Uacle John," — wnose one aim in life seems 
to be to make young folk happy, and who has 
all the resources of wealth at his command to 
aid him in his benevolent intentions. "Uncle 
John" is indeed the ideal "good uncle" of 
juvenile fiction. The story moves briskly, and 
has many surprises. In writing it, Mrs. Rich- 
ards has shown taste, vivacity, and imagina- 
tion — particularly in her handling of the inci- 
dent of the fire. All of her characters are 
original, but very real, her knowledge of the 
ways of speech of the modern boy, especially, 



being quite extraordinary. The character of 
Grace Wolfe stands out as particularly original 
and fertile in suggestion, and as susceptible of 
unlimited development One cannot help feel- 
ing that Mrs. Richards might well make it the 
nucleus of an effective novel. The young peo- 
ple are all of the age at which sentiment begins 
to appear, and the author has added a whole- 
some touch of it. Altogether, the book cannot 
fail to be entertaining, as well as uplifting and 
inspiring to young men and women. A. G. G. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

A Ybar-book of Famous Lyrics. Edited by Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles. 392 pp. Cloth, in box, ;$i.5o. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. 1901. 

Chattbrbox— 1901. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke. M. A. 
412 pp. Boards, $ 1. 2S. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 1901. 

Thb Littlb Lady— Hbr Book. By Albert Bigelow Paice. 
315 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 1901. 

Folly in Fairyland. By Carolyn Wells. 261 pp. Cloth, 
$t.oo. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 1901. 

Tommy Fostbr*s Advbnturbs Among thb Southwest In- 
dians. By Fred. A. Ober. 248 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Phila- 
delphia : Henry Altemus Company, iqoi. 

Maps of America. A list of maps of America in the Library 
of Congress. Preceded by a general bibliography of car- 
tography. By P. Lee Phillips, chief of the Division of 
Maps and Charts. Washington : Library of Congress. 1901. 

The Affirmative Intellect. By Charles Fereuson. 204 
pp. Cloth, 90 cents net. New York : Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 1901. 

The Lost Galleon of Doubloon Island. By W. Bert 
Foster. 363 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 1901. 

How TO Remember, Without Memory Systems, or With 
Them. By Eustace H. Miles, M. A. 278 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
New York : Frederic Wame & Co. 1901. 

MiNETTB. A Story of the First Crusade. By George F. 
Cram. 397 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: John W. Hiff & 
Co. 1901. 

A Journey with the Sun Around the World. Rev. 
William McMahon. 676 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Cleveland: 
Catholic Universe Publishing Company. 1900. 
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A Retrospect of American Humor. Illustrated. W. 
P. Trent. Century ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Recollections of Artemus Ward. James F. Ryder 
Century ( 38 c. ) for November. 

The Author of "Sir Richard Calmady." James L. 
Ford. Bookman {%% z.) ior \io\tm\itx. 

Boston in Fiction. — I. Illustrated. Frances Wiston 
Carruth. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Isaiah Thomas, the Patient Printer. Frank Roe 
Batchelder. With fac-similes. New England Magazine 
( 28 c. ) for November. 
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RoBBRT Louis Stbvbnson at Butiratari. Will M. 
Clemens. Medtrn Cx/'Mr^ (28 c.) ^or November. 

Thb Drama and thb Novbl. Ingram A. Pyle. Modtm 
Culture ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Kbbpin'g a Notbbook. Temple Bailey. Modtm Culture 
( 28 c. ) for November. 

Husbands as Portravbd by Wombn Novbmsts. Nina 
R. Allen. Modern Culture (28 c. ) for November. 

Ambrica Is Still Rich in Poetic Inspiration. Edwin 
Markham. Success {.x-^c ) f or November. 

Edmund Rostand. Henry James. Critic (28 c.) for 
November. 

A Man OF Lbttbrs in the Whitb Housb. Illustrated. 
J. B. Gilder. Cr//«:( 28 c.) for November. 

Stories of Authors' Loves — Tennyson. Illustrated. 
Clara E. Laughin. Delineator {^ 18 c. ) for November. 

Paul Bourgbt. With portrait. Era (13 c.) for October. 

The Solitude of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Paul Elmer 
More. Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for November. 

Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic— IV. Henry 
Austin Clapp. Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Modern Murder Trials and Newspapers. Charles E. 
Grinnell. Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for November. 

The Drama's Tendency Toward the Unintbli.bctual. 
Illustrated. Richard Stearns. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for 
November. 

Recollections of Rossetti. Herbert H. Gilchrist. Lip- 
pincott*s ^ 28 c ) for November. 

The Making and Finding of Ralph Connor. With por- 
traits. Josephus Stephan. Methodist Magazine (iSc. ) for 
November. 

The Religious Side of Charles Dickens and His Sister 
Fanny. — II. Henry Woodcock. Methodist Magazine ( 18 c. ) 
for November. 

New York as a Literary Centre. Junior Munsey (13 c.) 
for November. 

The Ethics of Robert Louis Stevenson. Junior Munsey 
( 13 c.) for November. 

From a Writer's Heart. The frank confessions of a 
hard-working toiler of the pen. Karl Fyte. Munsey' s (13 c.) 
for October. 

John Harvard and the Early College. Illustrated. 
W. R. Tnayer. AVtt/ England Magazine ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Bayard Taylor and Ckdarcroft. Illustrated. Wil- 
liam S. Walsh. Era ( 13 c.) for October. 

The True Reward of the Novelist. Frank Norris. 
World's Work {2% c ) for October. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



According to Mrs. Mary Fenellosa, " Truth 
Dexter" was written in collaboration by her 
divorced husband, Ernest Fenellosa, and May 
Ledyard Scott, of Mobile, Ala. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. announce for early 
publication a life of Herbert Spencer, by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 

Wayside Tales is a magazine of short stories 
published by the Detroit Monthly Publishing 
Company, Detroit. 



Action and Utterance is a new bi-monthly 
review of elocution, oratory, physical cul- 
ture, and pantomime, published by the New 
York School of Expression in New York. 

The Bohemian ( Boston ) for November 
appears in a new shape and dress, with an en- 
larged table of reading contents. 

The control of the American edition of Pear- 
son's Magazine has been transferred from Lon- 
don to New York, J. J. Little having purchased 
C. Arthur Pearson*s shares. 

Everybody's Magazine ( New York) offers to 
pay liberally for short stories ( preferably of less 
than 1,000 words), verses, jokes, anecdotes, or 
any other form of literary endeavor which con- 
tains genuine humor not spread out so thin as 
to require a chemical analysis to detect its 
presence. 

The article, "The Book Life of a Girl,'Mn 
the Delineator for November, shows how, with 
a little assistance, a girl's book reading can be 
so manipulated that she will be broadened out 
by her reading, without the necessity of later 
baing obliged to unlearn or forget pernicious 
books that may only be pernicious by having 
been read in advance of the time when she 
could comprehend their deeper and fuller 
meaning. 

Mrs. Richmond Richie's " Blackstick " paper 
in the Critic for November treats of George 
Sand during the days when she resided at 
Nohant. 

The twenty-page *' Retrospect of American 
Humor," by Professor W. P. Trent, of Colum- 
bia University, in the November Century has 
portraits of Lowell, Warner, Holmes, Harte, 
Hay, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Stockton, 
Harris, Bunner, Field, Bill Nye, Riley, F. P. 
Dunne, George Ade, and a score or so of other 
humorists. 

With its November number St. Nicholas 
begins its twenty-ninth year and volume, and 
takes the occasion to make a new departure in 
its manner of publishing fiction. Instead of 
printing, as usual, a large number of short sto- 
ries, it makes room for a long story complete 
in itself, and filling more than half the maga- 
zine. 
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AN APPEAL TO NOVELISTS. 



Is it possible to write a natural novel — one 
that, while not absolutely true to nature, is not 
absolutely untrue to nature.^ I understand the 
difference between a photograph and a pic- 
ture, and I know that the picture has points of 
pleasing all tastes that the photograph has not, 
and that all of us like the picture better, but 
there are pictures and pictures. That there 
are novels and novels, in the same sense, I 
question, for whereas there are pictures which 
never tire the observer, is there a novel in 
which there are no pages which readers for 
pleasure — and they are the greatest number 
— do not gladly skip. ^ 

This is especially true of novels in which 
the characters talk at interminable lengths, and 
in such wise as no natural man or woman ever 
talked or could talk, or, if they could, would be 
permitted to do so by any listener who knew 
his rights in a conversation. I do not forget 
that an author must idealize his people, but 



why should they be idealized until their like is 
something unheard-of beyond the covers of a 
book ? Is n*t there a limit ? Is n't there reason 
in the creating of idealized men and women? 
Because they are the offspring of a brain and 
an imagination above the average power and 
inspiration, does it follow they are to be like 
their progenitors and still pass for people of 
the natural kind? 

Heroic deeds and phenomenal sacrifices are 
not dissatisfying to the taste, because we like 
to imagine such things as something beyond 
our own doing; but all of us can talk, and the 
man or woman who talks a whole pageful or 
more without anybody else getting in a word 
edgewise is simply a monstrosity beyond all 
acceptance. It does not exist anywhere in 
natural life, and why should the novelist take 
advantage of the situation and thrust it upon 
his helpless readers? Talking is really some- 
thing too common to be idealized much beyond 
ordinary limits. We can permit a character to 
talk for half a minute straight away on some 
topic that he may have been studying, but think 
of a man making a ten-minute speech to a 
woman as a declaration of his passion ! No 
man who ever made one, — and all have, — and 
no woman who ever listened to one, — and all 
have, — could think of such a thing without 
horror, not to mention the impossibility of it. 
Yet the novelist feels that he is not doing his 
subject justice if he permits him to make a 
natural declaration. I fancy there is not a 
novel declaration extant that, if some bashful 
swain were to learn it from the book and say it 
to the " hope of his life," would n't make her look 
upon his suit with scorn, and give him the 
everlasting ha-ha — to quote from the classics. 
Lovers don't deliver dissertations on love to 
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each other outside of the books, and why in- 
side of them? Nor is love the only subject so 
handled by the novelists. 

The novelists' thinkers are quite as impossi- 
ble as their talkers. Whole pages are devoted 
to what some simple-minded man or woman 
thinks of some situation or other, emotional, 
moral, or physical, in which the characters may 
find themselves, their previous conversations 
in the book showing not the slightest evidence 
that they could possibly so analyze their feel- 
ings. As a rule, average persons are the novel- 
ists' most profound analysts, and how many 
average persons do we find in real life stopping 
to think profound and complicated thoughts of 
their emotions, either of the heart before those 
of the opposite sex, or of the head before some 
object of artistic or natural beauty or grardtur ? 
The novelist's farmer, for example, will stop in 



get his unprotected stock under cover before 
the stojm broke, quite forgetting to stop to 
think, in awed wonder or rapturous admiration, 
of the magnificent meteorological mix-up. 

I feel quite sure that the readers for pleas- 
ure — and they are they who constitute the 
class that buys books, thereby making it possi- 
ble for authors to live and write — do not want 
raw realism in the depiction of character, but 
they do prefer to be introduced to possible 
persons acting under possible conditions in a 
possible manner. If the author wishes to 
create beings of the impossible type, let him 
do so, but l^t him put them in his own private 
museum of fancy, where they belong, to which 
the critics have free admission at any and all 
times, and into which the pleasure-seeking 
reader need not go unless he wants to. In 
line with my argument for naturalness, I should 



deep contemplation of a magnificent thunder nj^g ^^ inquire how many of the books selling 

storm, while the natural farmer would objurg;ate n^Q^e than one hundred thousand copies are of 

the Weather Bureau for sending rain while his t^e abstruse and involved variety? 
hay was in the field, or he would rush wildly to ^^^^, york, N. y. lVi//mM J. Lampion. 



THE SPECIAL COLUMN. 



I call it the special column because there 
seems to be no general name for it. Some- 
times it is published under the head of "Side- 
lights," sometimes it is "Sparks from the 
Wheel," and frequently, instead of being a col- 
umn, it is only three-quarters of a column, or 
it may be but half a column. Some people are 
unkind enough to say that the shorter it is the 
better, and there is probably moi'e truth than 
sarcasm in such a statement. The special 
column — that is, the column of verses, 
sketches, jokes, stories, paragraphs, etc., now 
published on the editorial page of nearly every 
prominent newspaper in the West and Middle 
West — is an important or an unimportant 
feature, according to the ability of the man 
who writes it and the freedom givert to him by 



the editor. A man who is unable to write good 
verse, who lacks the imaginative powers that 
are necessary for the production day after day 
of stories and sketches, or whose work is de- 
void of originality, will, of course, fail to pro- 
duce an entertaining column, no matter how 
much freedom he may have in the selection 
and treatment of his subjects. 

On the other hand, I know of newspaper 
offices in which a man with the humor of a Mark 
Twain, the verse-building ability of a Swin- 
burne, and the imagination of a Shakespeare 
would be unable to make a hit. He would be 
so hampered, so hedged about by conditions 
and regulations, and limited to so narrow a 
range of subjects that he might as well be a 
toy engine running on a little circular track. 
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Happy is the newspaper rhymester and joker 
•who is associated with an editor possessed of 
■a sense of humor and a disposition to permit 
the saying of things in his paper. For him 
there is a chance. If he fails to make his col- 
umn a worthy feature, it is his own fault. 

I know a man, now widely recognized as a 
humorist and story writer, who was employed 
several years ago to "grind out" a "funny 
column " for a paper that need not be men- 
tioned here by name. He. began by writing a 
ludicrous account of a wedding in which an 
imaginary English nobleman and a mythical 
American heiress were chiefly concerned. He 
indulged in a description of the costumes and 
the presents, and running through the narrative 
was enough truth to make it a laughable bur- 
lesque on a splurge that had just been made 
over the marriage of a proud title and a big 
fortune. 

His manuscript went to the printers and a 
proof of the story fell into the hands of the 
•editor, who was also the proprietor of the paper. 
That gentleman, who probably had the small- 
est sense of humor ever allotted to a human 
being, went to the funny man, after reading 
the skit, and wanted to know what it meaat. 
Here let me say that the humorist who is 
called upon to explain one of his own jokes is 
like the man who was on the limb of the tree 
when the bear started out after him. He has 
no case to present. All that there is for him 
to do is to back off and trust in Providence. 

Well, the editor wanted an explanation. He 
said it was "perfectly ridiculous to try to get 
any reader to believe that the pearl necklaces 
presented to the bride would if tied together 
have reached from Newport to Kittanning» 
Penn.," and he absolutely refused to believe 
there was any ground for the statement that the 
groom hung his coronet on the doorknob as he 
walked into the room where the ceremony took 
(place. 

The humorist tried to explain, but gave it up 
at last and presented his resignation, which 
was cheerfully accepted. Then only did that 
tiumorist succeed in making the editor smile. 
Since that day the paper has been running 
down, and the man who failed to amuse the 
editor has been mounting upward. But this 



may be owing to circumstances rather than to 
poetic justice. I shall refrain from judging. 

The special column is a product of the 
West. James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene 
Field were among the first men who produced 
it. For a time Riley was on the staff of the 
Indianapolis yournaly where his poems were 
made a daily feature of that paper. Field wrote 
humorous paragraphs and sketches first on St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, and Denver papers, and 
finally came to Chicago to make his reputation 
as a writer of the column known as " Sharps 
and Flats,*' in the News and the Record. It 
maybe said that he was practically unrestricted 
in the use he made of his special column while 
he was employed by Mr. Lawson. He said 
about what he pleased; nobody was exempt 
from his satire, and he varied the make-up of 
the column according to his whim.^ Undoubt- 
edly it was this freedom that enabled him to 
make his work so valuable to his employer and 
at the same time to win success for himself. 

Mr. Riley was less fortunate. His employer 
thought, after giving it a brief trial, that poetry 
did n't pay as a special feature in a newspaper, 
and the bard was discharged. This made it 
necessary for him to publish his poems in 
books and read them in public. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that Mr. Riley has man- 
aged to pull through. 

At present the special column has been 
pretty generally adopted as an editorial page 
feature by important papers west and south of 
New York. Some day the New York papers 
will find out the value of this Western idea, and 
make use of it, as they have made use of so 
many other Western ideas that enter into the 
so called metropolitan journalism of today. 

No rules can be set down for the making of 
a special column. It must depend altogether 
upon the man who writes it and the paper for 
which it is written. My own opinion concern- 
ing it is that it should not always be funny, 
even if it could always be made so — and I 
don't believe it could. Sentiment and pathos, 
as well as timely jingles, paragraphs relating 
to affairs of the day, and little sketches from 
life may, I think, be mixed with good effect. 

It is important, also, that the writer who is. 
etvde2L\ox\tv^ Vo ^'iV vr^ "a^ '5»^t^v?\ <:.<^>^\sn.^ '^^xis.^ 
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work. He should never be afraid that he is 
giving too much of himself. There may be, 
and properly should be, a limit to the volume 
of matter he produces, but there never should 
be a limit to its quality. It can't be too good, 
no matter how small the price that is paid for it. 
Lastly, he must be willing to suffer. When 
he gets the paper in the morning and fever- 
ishly scans his verses he must be brave and 
try to bear it like a man. The stanza that he 
worked and worried |over for hours may be 



made ridiculous by the changing of a singl 
letter, or the omission of a little word ma 
dull the point of his best story; but let th 
stricken poet or humorist, whichever he i 
pleased to think himself, take heart. Nobod 
but himself is likely to notice it, and if any on 
else does chance to see that the verse or sketc 
is meaningless, he will forget all about it be 
fore he puts the paper down. 

'^S". E.Kiser. 

Chicago, III. 



THF LITERARY VALUE OF ENTHUSIASM. 



I have been asked jto talk about myself, — 
a dangerous permission surely, — and in casting 
about mentally for such facts in my experience 
as might furnish assistance or suggestion to 
another, I come upon the realization of how 
much I owe to enthusiasm. 

The measure of success which my work has 
attained is not the result of conscious prepara- 
tion for that work. I was a piano-playing girl, 
whose chief interest in life was music, when 
one day, as the result of a talk about Blanche 
Willis Howard's "One Summer," my brother 
insisted that I, too, could write stories if I 
tried. I felt flattered by his confidence, but. 
considering it utterly absurd, took no interest 
in the suggestion. 

To my surprise and at last vexation, he 
brought up the subject again and again, and, in 
spite of my protestations, continued his urgency. 
I shall never understand his persistence, for he 
was exceedingly busy with his own affairs, but 
as a matter of fact he renewed his efforts at 
intervals for a year before I, on the verge of 
tears with annoyance, consented to silence him 
by a sincere effort which would be fruitless. 

Laicr. when time had vindicated his confi- 
dence, he was once asked in my presence what 
m^idit him so certain of his sister's ability. He 
replied: ''Oh, Clara always had a picturesque 



way of telling things, and was not too mucl 
hampered by the truth ! " 

The usual early cravings to write and th< 
systematic work to gain a technique wen 
absent in my case, and yet scarcely an obstaclt 
beset the paih to authorship. The acceptanci 
of my stories and verses was immediate, an( 
of course there was a reason for this. To pu 
it into one word, I believe the reason was en 
ihusiasm. 

You remember that luminous bit of advice 
in Dr. Van Dyke's ** Footpath to Peace " 
*' Be governed by your admirations rather thai 
by your dislikes." 

"Josiah Allen's Wife" says of one of he; 
friends that she was "a dretful admirin 
woman." I have always been "dretful ad 
mirin'," and 1 am persuaded that that attilud* 
of mind is more developing to one's power: 
than a superior and critical habit of thought. 

Like many children, I was an omnivorouj 
reader. My long-suffering mother complainec 
that she could not even send me for a news 
paper pattern, because 1 would slop to reac 
every word on it before I brought it to her 
When 1 was eight years old I caught the infec 
tion of my father's profound love for Dickens 
I read his books continually, and that entbu 
s\astv\ governed until I was in my teens whci 
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I transferred my affections to another idol: 
namely, W. D. Howells. I have not the honor 
of Mr. Howells's acquaintance. I used in my 
girlhood to yearn for the privilege of becoming 
tongue-tied in his presence, and once after I 
had begun writing I did spend an evening in 
his company, but I had no opportunity to tell 
him what a ruling influence he was in my life» 
and had the opportunity presented itself, I 
should probably not have ventured ; for gentle 
and responsive as his manner is, he has a habit 
of sighing heavily. Ah, he had not learned to 
sigh when he wrote ** Venetian Days '* ! What 
a privilege to read the recorded enthusiasm of 
such youth as his, with all the delicate, discrim- 
inating word-painting, all the fresh power and 
humor welling up and effervescing inevery line. 

My father, George F. Root, whose war 
songs and other popular melodies have made 
his name familiar, used to say that his early en- 
joyment and study of Mendelssohn had had an 
influence upon his whole musical life. My 
father was "governed by his admirations'^ 
during the whole of his useful long and suc- 
cessful career, and I would say to all incipient 
authors : Cultivate your enthusiasms. When 
dissatisfied with your own work, sink yourself 
in that of some one else for a time, and gain an 
inspiration. Inspiration is not imitation. My 
father knew that his simple melodies, familiar 
in every Sunday school in our land, bore no 
relation to the oratorios of *' St. Paul" and 
'* Elijah," yet he was convinced that the fount 
of Mendelssohn's genius had nourished his 
gifts. Similarly, I know the differing status 
of *'Next Door" and *' The Rise of Silas 
Lapham," but — I thank Mr. Howells. 

I remember once reading a review of one of 
my earlier books in some unimportant paper 
where a comparison was instituted between my 
characters and Mr. Howells's to the latter's dis- 
advantage. The sacrilegious statement made 
me gasp, and I wondered if a thunderbolt from 
heaven had not descended on that reviewer. 
I was young then. I have learned since that 
if the lightning were expected to mete out pun- 
ishment to every presumptuous critic, there 
would be no power left to run our trolleys. 

In answer to the request to state my methods 
of work, I can say only that they arose from 



the perfunctory start which I made in author- 
ship. I never have any plot to begin with, 
and, as my readers know, not very much to 
end with. It has often been said to young 
writers, " Don't attempt to write unless you 
have something to say." Does the child who 
climbs into your lap and begs for a story de- 
mand that you shall have some "mission" or 
"call "to tell a story? Not at all. He only 
demands to be amused, and is perfectly willing 
you should "make up as you go along." That 
is what I do. It is n't much of a " method," is 
it? I make up as I go along; and it is seldom 
when I go to my desk in the morning that 1 
know what that day's telling is to be, any more 
than does the reader who afterward opens the 
book. 

It comes right back again to the matter of 
enthusiasm. I have a delightful time at West 
Point, and I write " Miss Bagg's Secretary." 
I worship at the shrine of the White City, and 
"Sweet Clover" follows. I spend a breezy 
summer at Bailey Island, and write "Dr. Lati- 
mer " in a "dretful admirin'" state of mind; 
and speaking of "Dr. Latimer" reminds me 
of the question of advisability of choosing real 
persons to figure in novels. It is seldom 
indeed that an author meets an individual who 
does not need considerable alteration and em- 
bellishment to serve such a purpose, and yet it 
is astonishing how determined are the dwellers 
in the locality in which a story is laid to dis- 
cover the original of each character. They 
will seize upon one familiar trait and make 
their decision with the same certainty that a 
naturalist exhibits in constructing the complete 
bird from a stray feather which he picks up, 
and this is sometimes disagreeable for the 
author. I am unpopular to this day with cer- 
tain good folk on Dr. Latimer's island for 
this cause ; but there is one octogenarian there 
who is an impressive physical specimen, and 
does not object to the suspicion that he shines 
in my pages. He lends the story to each new- 
comer, and discusses its characters with a 
most musical drawl. Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 
whose tales of that locality are well known, 
was his boyhood friend, and the old captain 
told an acquaintance that he had "often asked 
Li je to confess who 1\\^ ^<5XV.^^'i:^\\Ocvv5*'^\sii<N^'5N' 
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but Lije allers said they wasn't no special per- 
son, but heM mixed *em all up so's no one 
could tell who was who ; and I guess," added 
the old man, "I guess, come to *Dr. Latimer,* 
that*s jest about what Aunt Burnham done." 

He had guessed right, and "aunt" being a 
term of affection on the island, I accepted his 
estimate and my honors gratefully. 

But, speaking of methods, you must have a 
plan of work, says some one. Yes, I have 
adopted a plan which helps me. It is to com- 
mence as if I were gbing to write a play — 
commence with the characters themselves. I 
choose a group of people, name them, give 
them positions of some sort in life, and culti- 
vate their acquaintance. Then I write a story 
about them, and of course, as every writer 
knows, 1 have only to start them, when they 
take hold and do their share of the work. In 
my last book, for instance^ **Miss Pritchard's 
Wedding Trip," I wished to utilize a recent 
journey, but did not wish to write an avowed 
book of travel. I knew I must not have so 
many characters that they could not be natur- 
ally and logically moved from place to place. 
Then next I must think of some reason for 



them to go abroad which should work a thread 
of plot into the narrative. 

This occupied my thoughts for some days,- 
and at last the idea came to me one rooming in 
a little black pigeon-hole of a room in a hote> 
at Nuremburg. I wrote the first chapter at 
once, mostly on the train, and put it into my 
bag with the certainty that the seed was planted 
and the book practically written, although I 
could not touch it again for three months. 

To write something every day, in the mocd 
or out of the mood, is the best rule for young 
workers. No less a person than Ruth McEnery 
Stuart confesses to nibbling her pencil half the 
morning sometimes without capturing an idea,, 
but she remains at her desk until scmething 
comes, and something always will come to us 
all; but regular application and industry are 
indispensable to success. 

Add to Dr. Van Dyke's words of wisdon> 
already quoted the advice of Miss Muloch : *' A 
writer should go to his desk as regulaily and 
systematically as the carpenter to his I ench,. 
and with as little idea of waiting for an inspira- 
tion." Clara Louise Burnhatn. 
Chicago, III. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 



XXV. — By the Editor of Leslie's Monthly, 

The editor of The Writer has asked me to 
give a few words of advice which may help 

•This series of *' Editorial Talks with Contributors," writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in Thh Writer for September, 1895, ^^^ 
will be continued. The articles that have been published so 
far are as follows : September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, 
superintending editor of the Independent ; October, 1895, by 
Robert E Bonner, editor of the New York Ledger ; Novem- 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Leslie's 
Weekly^ and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian Work^ and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine ; February, 1896, by Robert M. 
Offord, managing editor of the Ne7v York Observer ; March, 
1896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home; June, 1896, 



any friend of Leslie's Monthly to become a 
contributor to the magazine. If what little I 



by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule^ now 
the Christian Endeavor World; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein, editor of the American Jewess ; October, 1896,. 
by the editors of the Youth's Companion ; May, 1897, by A. R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine; June, t^j^ 
by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the Home Magazine : March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 
October, 1P99, by Howard A. Bridgman, managing editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Hud- 
son, editor of Modern Culture; February, 1901. by James E. 
Tower, managing editor of Good Housekeeping ; March, 1901, 
by Frank Chapin Bray, editor of the Chautau^uan: Junt, 1901 
by Harrison S. Morris, editor of LippincotVt Magazine. 

The numbers of Thr Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before 
January, 1901, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each; nuin> 
bers beginning with January, 1901, will be sent for ten cents each^ 
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have to say can serve to guide the right talent 
in the right direction, I am only too glad to 
comply with his request. 

First of all, let me dieal with a few impor- 
tant generalities. The Writer has given you 
good advice. Keep it constantly in mind. If 
you have nothing particular to say, it is all 
very well to tell it to your friends, but don't 
put it in writing, and if you do, don't mail it to 
Leslie's Monthly, Of course, it is commend- 
able to write for practice, but remember that 
editors do not find it necessary to read for 
practice. No matter how fair-minded a man 
may be, it is not in human nature to read four 
useless manuscripts from one person and then 
open a fifth with a mind predisposed to favor- 
able consideration. 

This suggests something important. Never 
lose sight of an editor's frailties. Don't send 
him very much very often, but send him the 
best you haye to offer, and let the form of the 
manuscript be worthy of its substance. If it 
is inconvenient to have a manuscript type- 
written, let your handwriting be legible, and of 
good size. Then ,let the contribution go on 
its merits. If you are unknown, all the greater 
is the editor's satisfaction in discovering you 
— that is, if you will pardon the expression, 
if you are worth discovering, and always pro- 
vided that he has the intelligence to know it. 
This last contingency you must leave in the 
hands of Providence. No matter how rich 
you are in friends, you cannot arouse the least 
interest by assuring an editor that every one of 
them will buy the magazine in wh'ch your pro- 
duction is embalmed. 

Now to be specific. No magazine is worth 
its salt that has not an individual flavor, all 
its own. Just what the flavor of LesltVs 
Monthly is it is hard to tell in words. You 
had best read the magazine and remember 
to keep in touch with it. The magazine is 
developing. What was acceptable two years 
ago may not be so to-day, and of to-morrow I 
can give you little hint. That must take care 
of itself. 

Let me speak, then, of to-day. First of all, 
Leslie's is an American magazine, and seeks 
in its articles to describe and interpret the 
most interesting and important phases of 



American life. It is a practical magazine,. 
and had rather deal with the industries 
which have made this country lich and 
powerful than with the thousand and one 
trivial pursuits which have served to sup- 
port an occasional man or woman. It had 
rather deal with copper mines than with basket 
weaving; with the settling of strikes than with 
the making of "cozy corners." It is a pro- 
gressive magazine, interested in new inven- 
tions, new improvements, new developments. 
We do not want descriptive articles, nor 
in general articles of travel. We do want 
articles that will prove helpful, instructive,, 
and stimulating to the men and women of this^ 
country. 

As for stories: the first requisite of a story 
is that it shall entertain; the second, that it 
shall have a definite plot; and the third, that it 
shall be fresh, both in idea and in execution. 
In 999 cases out of i,ooo a character sketch is 
too slender to hold the reader's interest to the 
bottom of the second page. In the thousandth,^ 
it is a work of art. 

When you have your plot, make your story 
short. If it is but 1,500 words long, its chance 
of acceptance is twice as great as if it were 
3,000, and at least ten times as great as if the 
manuscript exceeded 6,000 words. 

In general, make your stories true to life^ 
A test of a story which we often apply in this 
office is to ask ourselves, when it has been read, 
whether it is not possible that the writer bor- 
rowed his facts from the life about him. I 
don't mean that a story should be humdrum ; 
far from it. Beyond question every one of my 
readers knows of actual occurrences quite as. 
dramatic, quite as spirited, quite as comic, as 
any story that we may hope to publish. 

Occasionally send us a romantic story, 
frankly fanciful, trusting to the vim ^nd confi- 
dence with which the story is told to carry the 
reader unquestioning to the end. Here is a 
rare chance for a writer of real imagination. 

As for poetry, that is governed by the rules 
for falling in love. Never write poetry if you 
can help yourself. If you simply can't, then 
write it by all means. It will probably be 
worth writing. Ellery Sedgwick. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Any writer will do well to give the time 
necessary to acquire a working knowledge of 
some good system of stenography. This does 
not mean that it will pay him to fit himself to 
report a public address verbatim. The writer's 
purpose in learning to write shorthand is to 
save his own time, and he needs only to know 
shorthand well enough to write it accurately 
and to read it without trouble. Such knowl- 
edge can be gained by spending an hour a day 
for six months in studying a text-book and 
. in writing and reading shorthand. The 180 
hours thus spent will save a busy writer years 
of time in after life. 

* * 

The writer who knows shorthand has no 
reason to dread the labor of writing, and he 
can produce a "first draft " in much less time 



and with much less trouble than the ordinary^ 
writer can. Rewriting an article in shorthandT 
is simple work, and the writer who knows- 
stenography can revise and re-revise with \ery 
little labor. Shorthand* is useful to a writer,, 
also, in taking notes, or in copying extracts- 
from books or papers. It is often valuable as 
a help in taking notes of living speech, where it 
is desirable to preserve the exact language o£ 
the speaker. A knowledge of shorthand, ia 
short, will be worth to almost any writer many, 
times the time the acquisition of it Costs. 






In closing the fourteenth volume of The: 
Writer the editor offers the compliments of 
the season to all his readers, and trusts that 
Christmas-time a year hence will find them alt 
still subscribers for the magazine. Nobody 
knows the shortcomings of The Writer 
better than he does, and nobody appreciates- 
better its opportunities for usefulness. He 
has been able to give to the magazine from* 
month to month only a small part of a very 
busy life, and the magazine has often suffered 
because he has been compelled to neglect it 
in the performance of other daily duties. Stilly 
so many compliments and encouraging words- 
have come from those whose judgment he 
values that he feels that The Writer has 
not altogether missed its mark, while countless, 
letters from readers whom it has helped in the 
fifteen vears of its existence have been suffi- 
cient reward for the labor that he has expended 
on it. Before The Writer was started, na 
publication of the kind had ever come into- 
existence, or apparently been thought of. 
Since its appearance it has* had a number of 
imitators, most of which have fallen by the 
wayside. The editor realizes that The Writer 
itself has never been what it ought to be, mainly 
because he has had so little time to devote to 
it. He is grateful for the cooperation of con- 
tributors and subscribers who have helped hin> 
to make the magazine as useful as it is. With 
more help in the way of more subscriptions he 
could make it much more helpful than it has 
ever been, and larger, as it ought to be. The 
publication of the magazine has always been 
with him a labor of love, and an increase of 
receipts would mean immediately a better and[ 
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a larger magazine. The Writer for a year is 
a good dollar^s worth now, but it would be a 
much better one if it had twice as many names 
on its subscription list. 



« 
« « 



Now that the renewal season is at hand, it is 
hoped that the present subscribers for The 
Writer will send in their renewals promptly, 
and that they will send other subscriptions 
^together with their own. The Writer for a 
year will make a Christmas present that any 
one who is interested in literary work will be 
certain to appreciate, while a set of bound 
ATolumes of The Writer is a gift that any 
-writer would be more than glad to get. Friends 
of The Writer will help the editor to improve 
the magazine if they will do all they can to 
extend its circulation and lengthen its sub- 
scription list. The editor has not been much 
given to making promises, but he thinks he 
•can safely say that The Writer for 1902 will 
be worth to any literary worker many times 
its subscription price. Practical articles on 
the various phases of literary work by well- 
known writers have been promised. Each 
month the latest news of the literary woild 
^vill be given, including announcements of new 
publications, to which manuscripts may be sold, 
as well as news of failures, suspensions, and 
changes in the magazine and book publishing 
iields, and announcements of prize offers for 
manuscripts. In addition there will be ar- 
ticles written by the editors of leading publi- 
cations, tellipg what they want and do no"t 
want in the way of contributions ; answers to 
literary queries from subscribers; sketches and 
portraits of successful writers, and authentic 
information about writers who are making 
their way to prominence; book reviews; news 
.i\ d notes about authors and their work ; help- 
I il hints and suggestions, resulting from the 
practical experience of writers, as to means 
and methods of making literary work easier 
and more profitable ; suggestions regarding the 
correct use of English and exposure of common 
errors ; a monthly reference list of literary arti- 
cles in periodicals, that gives to readers of the 
magazine easy access to all articles on literary 
topics in current magazines and newspapers; 
areprints of important paragraphs on current 



literary topics ; editorial suggestions, and advice 
to writers intended to be practically helpful to 
them in their work. These will be the features 
of the magazine, and perhaps it is not too 
much to say that every writer will find some- 
thing in every number that will be worth more 
than its cost to him. 



« « 



Suggestions for the improvement of The 
Writer and helpful articles on literary topics 
are no less welcome than subscriptions. The 
editor desires to make the magazine a medium 
of mutual help, and its pages are always open 
for any one who has anything helpful and 
practical to say. 



« « 



The bound volume of The Writer for 1901 
will be ready for delivery about December 20, 
and orders for it may be sent in at any time. 
The book yvill be substantially bound in cloth, 
with gilt lettering on back and side, and the 
price will be $1.50, postpaid. A complete set 
of bound volumes of The Writer should 
certainly be in every public library. Friends 
of the magazine will do a helpful thing if they 
will use their influence to get complete sets of 
the magazine into libraries that do not have 
them now. The number of complete sets 
available is not large, and anybody who buys 
one, either for a library or for himself, will 
make a good investment. vv. h. h. 
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What is the poet-touch ? Ah me, that every bard 

might gain it. 
And having once attained the prize, forever might 

retiin it: — 

To touch no thing that s vile^ unless to teach the world 

to scorn it^ 
To touch no thing thaVs good or beautiful ^ save to 

adorn it! 
San Jos^, Calif . Clarence Utmy. 
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Florence Brooks, author of the poem, *' Indi- 
viduality," in the Bookman for November, is 
Mrs. Edwin Emerson, Jr. She was born in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., da\i5^\\\fc\ '^'^ N^sfcX-^vsLX^-^^^-^ 
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Chase Brooks, once connected with the Michi- 
gan University, and afterward for years a 
prominent Western journalist, and of Harriet 
Beecher Brooks, one of the most energetic of 
the pioneer "women's rights" leaders in the 
West, a woman of tremendous will and courage, 
coming from early Dutch settlers of New York. 
Almost as pioneers these two attained educa- 
tion and prominence by their own efforts, even 
from childhood. Small & Maynard, of Boston, 
have just issued a .volume by Mrs. Emerson, 
entitled ♦' The Destiny," from the title poem, 
a study of the wandering, fighting spirit, latent 
or active, in man. A lighter work, published 
last year by the same publishers, was called 
** \*agarie8," — a number of prose episodes 
daintily executed. Several sonnets from a 
series of "Thirty Love Sonnets" will soon 
appear in some of the leading magazines. 



Margaret Mary Hills, who wrote the story, 
"The Purple Opal," in Modtrn Culture for 
November, has but recently begun literary 
work. Within the last two years a number of 
her short stories and verses have appeared in 
the Smart Set, Modern Culture^ Evry Months 
and other publications. Miss Hills was born 
in Delaware, Ohio. She received her early 
education in the college of that town and after- 
ward spent several winters in New York and 
Boston. She is now in Mexico, doing some 
journalizing, and collecting color and material 
for future work. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Prescott. — The story of Prescott's first 
book, •• Ferdinand and Isabella," is interest- 
inirly told by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell: 
••T«»vvard the end of 1825. .Mr. Prescott began 
to aj>proach the choice of a subject and the 
a[)p!iLation of his accumulated stores of 
thousjht and reading. Histories of Spain from 
the .Arab invasion to the consolidation of the 
monarchy under Chailes \'. : of the revolution 
which converted the Roman republic into a 
despotism : ot Italian literature, were thought 
ot and dismissed. .An entry in a notebook, 
dated January i«;, i.S2<), records his decision in 
Jsivor of a history of Ferdinand and Isabella, 



and is accompanied by a penciled annotation, 
•A fortunate choice. May, 1847.* ... He 
could use his eye so little that he was obliged 
to engage a professional reader, and, for some 
time, had to listen to Spanish books read by a 
person who did not understand a word of Span- 
ish. Better aids were, however, soon found, 
and after some practice he taught his ear to 
perform the work of the eye, and his memory 
to serve the purpose of a notebook. His reader 
used to attend him for six hours daily, from 
ten till two and from six to eight. They 
worked in an upper room of his father's house 
in Boston, with two windows; one to the west, 
which was carefully shaded with several blinds 
of blue gauze, any one of which could be 
drawn up separately, so as to temper the light 
with a nice gradation, and another window to 
the north, set higher in the wall, and left un- 
covered. Mr. Prescott sat with his back to- 
ward the western window, with a green screen 
in front of him, to darken the opposite wall. 
The fire in the grate was of coke, to avoid 
fiame and glare. 

" As the reading proceeded the reader was 
requested to mark any passage which seemed 
important, and the listener, when his eye per- 
mitted, would himself sometimes make a note 
of the reference. These notes the reader 
afterward copied out in a bold hand. Some- 
times, when his eye was stronger, Mr. Prescott 
would himself read for a while, sitting near the 
window at a reading-desk, and frequently rais- 
ing or lowering the blue blinds. It was not 
until October, 1S29, three years and a half 
after he had set himself to the subject, that he 
commenced the actual composition of his work, 
and wrote the first chapter of ' Ferdinand and 
Isabella.* Three chapters were then accom. 
plished in three months, but they were wholly 
rewritten before they were sent to the press. 
The manuscript was, in a great measure, writ- 
ten by his own hand, by the aid of a machine 
called a noctograph, in which the paper was 
laid under a series of stout wires, sixteen to 
the page, which guided the hand in forming the 
lines. Ink was superseded by the use of a 
blackened paper, the back of which being 
pressed with a stylus left an impression on the 
white sheet placed beneath it. The apparatus. 
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-as its name imports, was available by night, but 
the manuscript produced by it was very faint, 
and required copying before Mr. Prescott 
could use it for reference. The mechanical 
-difficulty of writing induced him to practice 
the art of mental composition, of which he ac- 
quired so great a command that he could ar- 
range and carry in his head as much matter as 
would fill fifty or sixty printed pages. His 
hours of exercise on foot or horseback were 
frequently the hours when large portions of 
his works assumed their definite shape. 

*' At length, on June 25, 1836, * Ferdinand and 
Isabella' was sent to press. In 1833, during 
the progress of the work, he had caused four 
-copies of it to be printed as it was written, in 
a bold type, and on only one side of the leaf. 
One of these copies was now carefully revised, 
and the care bestowed upon this revision may 
be judged of from the fact that the first chapter 
•was written thrice, and privately printed twice, 
before it was considered by the author as fit 
for publication. Perhaps this exceeding care 
may have been in some degree attributable to 
a plan of publication which Mr. Prescott ap- 
pears to have followed in all his works. The 
sheets were at once stereotyped, at his own 
expense, and from these stereotype plates, 
which remained his private property, the va- 
rious American editions were printed, upon 
terms agreed upon in each case with the pub- 
lisher. 

"The first edition of 'Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella' appeared at Boston at Christmas, 1837. 
The American Stationers' Company, which 
undertook it, was allowed four years to sell 
1,250 copies, and the number of those at first 
struck off was only 500, so modest were the 
expectations of all concerned. Four weeks 
exhausted the stock which had been calculated 
to supply the demand of four years, and the 
work became famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In the summer of 1837, one of the 
four large-type copies had been sent to England 
to be offered to London publishers. Refused 
by the elder Murray and by the Longmans, it 
was accepted by Bentley, to the great and per- 
tninent advantage of that bibliopole's pocket 
and reputation. The book at once obtained 
.the suffrages of the most intelligent critics in 



England, Germany, France, and Spain, and the 
author was at once — as his biographer had 
the happiness to foretell — 'placed quite by 
the side of Irving' in the estimation of 
Europe.'* 

only thing that un- 

Roosevelt is literary 

brings to the task of 

a book the same absorbing and 



Roosevelt. — The 
nerves President 
composition. He 
writing 



untiring energy that he displays in war- 
fare, the chase, and political campaigning; the 
work is necessarily confining, and prolonged 
confinement and close occupation become irk- 
some and debilitating to a man of robust 
build and sanguine temperament, accustomed to 
being much in the open air. It suits some 
people perfectly. One well-known author of 
my acquaintance, not far from seventy years of 
age, works in his library from twelve to fifteen 
hours a day, setting foot outdoors but once a 
week; yet he has never known a day's illness, 
and is one of the least nervous men in Amer- 
ica. Sedentary occupation agrees with him ; 
he thrives on it. Not so the President; yet 
with characteristic grit he has faced the ordeal 
of authorship to such good purpose that a 
dozen works from his pen have made their ap- 
pearance within the past nineteen years. And 
this in the course of an arduous public career 
covering almost the entire period of his literary 
activity. — Joseph B. Gilder, in the November 

Critic. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Wkitbk will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three ctnts fostagt addtd. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
of they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.] 



Nbw Lbttbks of R. L. Stbvenson. Introductory note 
and comment by Horace Townscnd. Harper s Magazine 
( 38 c. ) for December. 

Campoamor, thb (irbat Spanish 
TBBNTH Cbntury. Arthur Symous. 
( 38 c. ) for December. 

Rosa Bonhbur. An appreciation. 
Claretie. Harper''! Magazine ( 38 c . ) tor December. 

LiTERATURB AND THB ClVlL Wk«L. V\.r:."CkX^ K. '^T*.^'^- 



POBT OF THB NlNE- 

Harper's Magazine 
Illustrated. Jules 
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Mabtbklinlk and Music. Ernett Newman. Atiatttn 
Monthly ( 3S c. ) for December. 

Thk I'kayfk Oh THR LiTBKAiiY Man. Contributors' Club, 
Atlanth Moftthiy { i"^ c ) for December. 

Thackkkay in the I'mtbd Statks. I . — The Kirit Visit. 
lUustraitd JamL's Jirant Wilson. Century ^3X0.) for 
Deccmbfr. 

lilF AliRAI. 01 THK U.MiK-1 LATH, A NTI-.-l' AKIAN AND 

Abti-tic Charles Dexter A'.leu. Century (j'^c. ) f>ir 
December. 

Mr. >\viNiii-kSB ANij Ml \Vatt.s.Di'M"n ai "The 
PiNE> " llluMtr.Ue<l. Wiliiam Anii.Mnnij;- C>///i" ( 2S c. ) f or 
December. 

Anakihi-m in I.itkkatl're Li<)nel Str.ichev. Critic 
( 2** L. f f'lr December. 

I'hf. Rrvikwkk Kkvilwki*. Artics H. Morton. Critic 
( 2** .. fitr December. 

Mk-. Hi-.:JHK\ Waki- AM' Hfk U'h'K>. With new jmr- 
trait. Criiir i 2^ c. ) tnr I )eieniber. 

C"i"Nrf l'n"MA> WKM\M»irni Hu.«;innon. Illu-ttrated. 
Abr,ib.ini Wili.ird laLkMin AV^f I n^l.md Magazine K 2JJ c ) 
for Dvcembtr 

I; .-TON i\- Kuii'N. Irances W. Carrulh. Bookman 
( 2? c. for I>ecember. 

Wmth.- "^ li'^iMi.i-: luir'N. < .ir"l>ii Well-. Hook- 
tnan 1 2^ c. ■ f<»r December. 

In 'III: I'VY' I't My V" iij Kmile /'l.i. Jlooknitiu 
•yi\ ( ■ f'-r I >m.in!nT 

I HI V.iiW u. I.tliel M Keiley. CtiUrion (\s^} for 
Dei vni'". r. 

kK.\I. I'lvK-i'N- AMI I'l.AvKS IN I'l' TIf 'N — .1 1 HI N ( "-. W HI T- 

Tii'.K. i;iu-.tr.ne«'. Wilii.iin ^^. \N",il.sh. Jir.t ( i.< c. ) f«T 
Div.tii\bcr. 

lii.hX'Ti W. liKi>-i.K U itii I'ortr.iii J/inJ i 2^ k:. } fur 

Dei vMi.iT 

.•-iknk::i ".m ' xnh >i.\ K';ti.kntm Crsri'J.Y I'oi.and. J H. 
( »• >\.\.i\ M ir'.:::^, M I^ Afuiern C.'ii:iire < 131. fur I k-i 1 liil-er. 

Thk r ■!■• : I y an:- < i<iihi>m i»f t, 1. With imrir.iiis ol 
Wilii.itii r. \ ■ a:-. ^t«*ihcii J'hillij'S. thi; l.itv Kiih.ii.l H'lvey, 
Aitliiir S llirly. (l-'ir^- Mcrciliih, ll.irreii Wi.n'ii:'il, Itr.iniler 
M.i'.thew , Iviw.u I D iwilen. .111(1 * l:"rKe I-.!«.ir'l >.uiitibiiry. 
\\"i;"...i:i. I . I'.iyii-j Am-' : in AV' .< n- c/ A' .•/. ;t'. ' 2^ v.. i li-i 

Dei 11; cr 

kvii 1 .;<Ki- A.v \v, iHK li.r.i-- : :.A !:■! iti » iiii ;iM-..iii. 
K■u^t:.^t■. : Kruv.'". K.':.»..::i Anu-ri.t: K.:-,'zvo'K\::€Vs 
, 2" c. ■ : I I 'ei ..rii'.r. 

I'l . i.i<iii.i-.- AM- I iiK r.'-i.\:. I »i ! .\ . : .-.M.-. J . (•v.-iiei.i! I . 
li Mm'.a:-.;. .1' »! ' .!( 2 " '. 1)1 I>ccerii!>i. 

'Lhk \\\ -1 Ti • 'K- I. hiimi'l 'I'i^.sc. Li/'fisn.i'ti' .2>i. ■ 

ti>r 1 >•-■«.«. m'.-cr. 

(ihivT Kk\'. Ki.- Y-. Ill"], ki-..vi-1-.i; -. .■^.l!!;^ Ii-v Wliiti,. 
Il\'ti:a'.'^ //■/':■ C •»/;/.iA-.'t-/; ; .; *.. I ■: Ni ■. iiii:-!!. 

1 .\i\n I'l M.x . I Hi: IaikI'I I'si". 1 1 i- Kr.it L Ki-i. 
I'l.tii iii.-.'i- r Xr:v /\n^' tNti M i^.t. .!.'• '. i' K. ti-i No. -11 ^1 

A•.rn•^^ Ti.-iOi.-- k. 1 .-'.ie .^^tvi-iiei.. ke;'i:i.i. 1 :i"U, 
:h; A'i/..i:i.' A:::i-:.- .: 'i.i: A . . .-J..;:- ■ r - i.. ■ I- ■! N-.= n;- 

]k.\*. \'i ■! I- w . li'i'iiiiie'l ii'i'ii tiic . i. •'■;.'.•./ ■■11/ ,i: tlic J..\- 
f/:'.i" 'i'- I- I ■ IT .No\cii.".-.r , 

Till. S" .»i:r »i. K.ii:i.s>N. Di Iniilii'I li.iirii:. U..- 
I liiit-'l :;..:i' /-.'■.'•■»i'.-»v ::i tr.j A.-;-;a^- A,,;- ■ i^t.Jl'.r Ni>- 

\i;i ..ei' . 

I HL ■ 'i;.i n i:k!'.-. ^I'lir. Ki.-; r::i'.i..l 1:0111 : he A .ii./rtny i\i 

/.: ;'.■. At,e 1^1. M'-i N-f. ■.-rH'-'jr »■ . 

T.=.i N M.!..-'! Tr; i;.- <iAi; ■^. W. Millir l;<.i i:i/ii.ii 



from the GentiemaHS Magazine in the Arr/ir^X/r(il( 

for November 23. 

LoKij Lytton's Novbi.s. Walter Frewer Ix>rd. Ri 
from the Nineteenth Century ami A/ter in the Livrngt 
( iS c. ) for November 3«>. 

Thr Novel— What Will It Bbcomb? J. G. L. Ri^ 
printed from the Academy in the Livinjg Ag€ (i8c. )lv 
November 3. . 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



The will of the late Sir Walter Besant showi 
that the gross vahie of his estate was $44,ooa 

The Black Gz/ ( Boston ) offers $10,28510 
prizes ranging from 5ioo to $2,100 for short 
stories. {Particulars will be sent to any one 
who will write to the Short Story PublisfaiDf 
Company, Hoston, mentioning The Writer. 
The juihlishers of the lUack Cat treat authon 
liberally, and they will do whatever they may 
promise. 

The Ihoii'ii Book ( Boston) offers a prize of 
Si 00 for the best story of from 4.000 to 6,000 
words submitted before February (. 

« 

The Men's Afatnizine^ devoted to subjects 
supposed to be interesting to men, is a new 
monthly, published at 309 Broadway, New 
^'u^k. 

The Authof s' Ma^iizinc ( Detroit ) is a new 
monthly which accepts contributions onJy from 
autiiors who hold at least one ^10 share of 
stock in the company by which the magazine 

is published. 

Home and Floivos (Springfield, O. ) has a 
new editor — Louis 11. \'an Norman. D.J. 
Thomas, who started the publication under the 
name I low to Grow Flowers^ will hereafter 
i^nvi' his vvh.)lri aticniioii to the business inter- 
cut > oi the m.iga/^ine. Home and Flowers will 
now broaden its scope, and every topic of 
home interest will l)e treated in its columns. 

l-!.\plainir.L; the title of his article in the 
l)e(:eml)t'r Ctitic, Andrew Lang says that 
"The old Blackjiuard Slating" is a very 
severe review in very bail taste. 

<.>t the (.'hristmas number of the Delineator 
. New N'ork ,) ^<jo.ooo coj)ies have been printed. 

Kate Cireenaway died in London Novem- 
ber 7. 

I'rofessor Richmond Mayo-Smith died in 
New N'ork November 11, aged forty-seven. 
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Maetbklinlk AM) Mr«-i<. Krnesi NcNMiian. Aiiauitt. 
Moni'iiy ( 3"* ^.. ) for licccnibur 

Tmi. i'KAYKK iiK TiiK LiTKKARN M .\ N . Contributors* Club, 
At^iiHi' Monthly ( .^'^ c ' l<»r I)c«.einiicr 

TnACKKi;.\v IN THB L'mthu Statk>. I. — The First Vi&it. 
IliustratL-t: .lain-.^ Cir.iul Wilson. Century ^s'^c.) for 
iJetcmbi-r 

I'lIF. AllHAI, el Till. I! inK-l I.A'li:, AmI'.'I'AKIAN ANli 

Arti-i u . Charles Doxu-r AIUmj. Century ( 3** c. ) for 
DcCL-ini-cr. 

Mr. >'.mm.; i;nk anmi M; Watts-IJi-n r. in a': "Tmk 
I'lNK- " Ilhs.".tr.iUil. Willi.im AriiiMiiiiij;. C>///i- ( 2S c. ) f or 
Dl-i cmicr. 

Anaki ill-".: IN I.I ri.KATfKH I.:<iii('l Slr.icliev Critic 
( 2'^ *.. : t.»r Pcicmbur. 

Ihi. KKvir.wKk Khvii.".\Kii Ariil'S H. Morion Criti. 
( 2" « t'lr I 'eri ellilM-r 

Mh- lIriiMiv\ \V.\i ! AM- Hrj I'.'i-i.^. With new i>i»r- 
lia:t. (V;.'/ I. 2* i. ) lor 1 »»;i cm''.cr. 

i. !■ s) r. lii'MA- Wk'.iv. 11: III Hn.i.i'.-.i»N. Kbi'^trau-'.. 
A: i.ili.i::. W'i "..ir.! Iak.f.<i-i. AV.t l *if:'.t*id MagacineK 1^ y..) 
for P.icniirr 

I'l M-iN I*. Ki 111'.. Irancci W". <'.irrutli. Itookman 
( 2* c. I.T 1 'ei ember. 

Wm-th.- ■■! I-VIMII-. 1 1 . 1 1 -N « .iroUii Will-. Hook' 
man .23 c. for 1 »i-»jvmier. 

In ihi. 1'\\.. I'l M% Vi-' i- Kiii;U- / il.i. Hcokw.xn 
; 2? « ' f'-r 1 '■•» L-iiiI'«'r 

III! I.bir'iii. l.tliu! M kellev. Cti:c*!cu ( i.?»..' t(»r 
Dcivin": . r. 

Ul \l. I'll. -'IN- ANli I'l.A. hS IS I'l ricN- ImiN • ;. \\ HI r- 

111 h. l..".:^tr.iiC'' \V:l.:.iiii >. \\ .ti>h J-^r,i (.1^ v.) fi.r 
Dii. mil-: 

li- ., \ ■ I ■ \\ . I'l.i 1 ^ ^\ ::l. piiM.i,: J/;//./ ( j ; i ili.r 
I)-.-. ■■!:.... ' 

-IKNKi! M ■ \Mi "^1 ■. I'. ! » I '. I II I I \ rii.N r .I.AM> T II. 

I >■.■..■.: "^1 ii..' -. M I* .1/ ..v> '.' ...'.I*. i\K fi-i I >(• • III :-jr 
lin i' I \ .\'.' ' .;i;i I- : ii- 1. :. \V:';i .-.r'.r.u:-- ■■! 
\\:..r.\\ .■.'■■■■■.■:. IM .:::;.-. :;! i .■ Ki- :...i : H--. -> . 
.\:t....: "^ H ir i. . I .'•■!.■■ NI I- i :;. 1: lirc:' \W:i \i.'.'., i:i.ii..iei 
Mr.ii. ■.-.•. .l...\i::I' a l-i.. i- .! ' . ■.■:^. 1 Iv. ir 1 ■* li-i'.-'n:; \ 
S\ .. .■ . I . I* IV ■ i ■■'•■ • !• A'- • ■■■/>' A" . ..- 2- . Ii ; 

Do I. ■ 

I-. \ : I < . I I • w \-. . : II- 1 : ! •■ . . a ; . ■■■ ' ;::■:'■ :-. 
l,.u-'..t' : I .■ • ■ K ' ;:: .-t m >: ■•■• /'■ -itw A' ■. .r;. 

, »• V. ■.]'■.-:■: I- 

J*. ;.i ■" \- : III I ■ \ hi .V :i i ■ M.i.ii ' 

Ii Ii -..i ,," I • / I .'• . : ■: 1 )t ii-i ■ ■!. 

Ihi }■•: ; I ■• I ;:i. .1. : '■ ■'■• I.i'p.n ."' .•« i 

|..l 1' . I • f . 

( ...I \ I ki \ k;. ^ I ; .. • I'l \! 1 ■ . '> i::., i..-. w' it.. 

Jf. .■;■/'■'■ // ■;/ ■ ■»/.■/■■.'•■■ •• -.1 J ■:■ N ■. .:!i ■ 1 

I \ \i. I • M.N . i!-i I" \ !■■:■! I'l;-. Ill- Ir.il.;. M-i- 
]',,>,: .. ■• .\'-.i- / »; ."»/.:' .'/.'.. / ' I" -• ■ ' !■■! N' •■.■■;! . "i 

A- . . • I ■: ; ■ < I ;■."'. -..I \<:\ ■ I :.■: .-■::. 
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from the Gent/eMtiHS Miij^aztHe in the A/r-iw^ W/,'!* ( 18 c. ) 
for N'ovcniber 23. 

I.oKi» Lvtton'.s Novkl.s. \\"altuf Frewer Lord. Reprin*ed 
irorw \.\\\i Ninetecnih Ct'ninry itrui After in the Livinf; Age 
( iS c. I li>r November 3c. 

Thk Novel— What Will It iJiiroMi:? J. G. L. Re- 
priniLtl from the Aciuiemy \\\ ilie Liring Aj^e (iSc. )for 
Novi-inber 3' . 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

The will of tlie late Sir Walter Hesant shows 
that the gross value of his estate was :?44,ooo. 

The Illack t'/// ( lioston ) offers $10,285 »" 
pri/es ranjjinjyj from Sico to 52.100 for short 
stories. I'arliculars will he sent to anv one 
who will write to the Sliort Story Publishing 
Company, Iloston. nientioninjj Tin-: Writer. 
The ])u])lishers of the lilack Ctit treat authors 
liberally, and they will do whatever they may 
l»romise. 

The ItKK^'fi Hook I Uoston ) otters a prize of 
MOO for the best story of from 4.C00 to 6,000 
words sulimitled l)efore Kfhruarv i. 

Tile J/fcV/'j- A/iii^ti.:///e, devoteil to subjects 
supjH)sed to be interesting to men, is a new 
monthly, imblished at 301; IJroadway, Xew 
York. 

The Anf/io/s' Mariist/:e . Detroit ) is a new 
monthlv whirh ai cents ronti ibiitiuns only from 
aiKhois wiio lu»id at ka^t one MO shaie of 
stuck in t!iL- rumpany by whiih the magazine 
is pti'ijislu-d. 

lloffit ..'//,/ l-'ozcc) s • Sprin^tield. O. 1 has a 
new edisu -- l.oui.s 1.. \an Norman. D.J. 
Tlioni.is. who st.iiu-d tin- j-ublication under the 
ii.nnr J/i'w to iho-f / 7. ':.'£•;.>. will hereafter 
■4 vr his v\ :i )I .■ .iTj.ii?:-i:i ;.i ihe business inter- 
^.■N:■^ ni tin- Mi.i'^.i/.iit". 11 ornc nud Finxvcfs yi\\\ 
niiv\ brn.iiieii il."- .sim-.m-. and everv topic of 
honu- ;nt( r«*.si wil! id- lUMted in it.s columns. 

r..\i»laii;ii.^ llie title nt !;is article in the 
!)t'Crinb'i ('//.'■». Andiiw l.ani^ says thai 
•• Thi- <>!■! I'll.i- I.-:i.tiii Sl.iiiii«i" is a very 
-NC^eT'- i<\ii'W ill \(i\ ii.n! '.i.-nIc. 

I »1 th«- « !;i:.^;ni.i^ i:. 'ii'mi nf ilu- Delineator 
Ni-w N"-)tk '. I . . o; I > have been prinieil. 

Kate * li c '..i'\.i \ i':.'.. "1, l.iindon Novem- 
ber -. 

I'luirssor K". !,■)•,. iiiil .M.ivn-Smith died in 
.\ ■.• w York \ .: V '.]:■" )e r 11. .1 ^ e d t o r t y-se ven . 
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